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“ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.” In these words of the Psalmist may be summed up 
the history of countless schemes projected in various countries 
for the emancipation of the Jews, without first trying to convert 
them to Christianity. The total failure of all attempts at a reform 
of this kind may be viewed as a second standing miracle corrobo- 
rative of that other generally admitted one—the continued exist- 
ence of the children of Israel as a distinct nation. False philo- 
sophy, not unlike the apostate emperor of old, has only made 
another unsuccessful experiment of its strength, in trying, as it 
were by underhand dealing, to rebuild the ancient Temple of 
Jerusalem, upon the ruins of which has been raised that Church 
against which the powers of hell shall not prevail. The followers 
of this pagan school of philosophy seem to have been visited by a 
mental blindness equal to that of the objects of their pity; and it 
is a melancholy consideration that they should still be so far from 
discerning that not only they, but a thousand apostate emperors, 
will labour in vain to rebuild that Temple of whose foundations 
it was predicted that no stone should remain. Warburton, on 
Julian, contains a perfect avalysis of the entire story of the attempt 
to rebuild the Temple by that emperor. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
an unquestioned authority, states the fact; and Gibbon owns the 
story stood equally confirmed by pagan and Christian authorities. 
We are decidedly, after a diligent examination, in favour of the 
miraculous intervention. The true believer will not require from 
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us any proofs of this; a few words on the subject will satisfy him, 
though to false philosophy their real purport will ever remain un- 
intelligible, 

The Jewish nation was a chosen one; even unchristian philo- 
sophers have latterly conceded this point. To preserve in their 
purity the sacred traditions of man’s creation, and the belief in 
one God, amongst nations polluted with idolatry, until the hour 
of divine mercy should arrive, was the object of that heaven-given 
mission. The hour having struck, the God-promised Messiah 
appeared on earth; not to abolish but to complete the law, by 
adding to it universal charity. Thus by the grace of Heaven, 
and only by the grace of Heaven, all men have been made 
brethren and adopted as children of one God. The stiff-necked 
people, however, rejected that infinite grace, and thus excluded 
themselves from the pale of the Christian commonwealth. So 
long as their soul shall remain unchristian, it is folly, nay it is 
sacrilege, to adopt measures for rendering the Jews legitimate 
subjects of a truly Christian state. No complete emancipation 
of them is possible, except by their previous conversion; and 
until this shall be effected, the utmost that ought to be granted 
them is toleration; anything more will prove vain wisdom, false 
philosophy and unsound policy. This is the condition which was 
predicted to them by their deliverer from the Egyptian bondage : 
— And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people from the 
one end of the earth even unto the other; and there thou shalt 
serve other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers have known, 
even wood and stone.’—Deut. xxviii, Again: “ And thou shalt 
become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word, among all 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.” 

These passages, however, are unintelligible to the votaries of what 
the Germans would call halb-philosophie; truly a half, or rather 
perhaps altogether a false philosophy; the abortive productions of 
which are all those systems of Utilitarianism, Socialism, Chartism, 
and of any modern “ism,” which lead away from God, as a half 
philosophy never fails to do. ‘To such, society is a mere agglo- 
meration of men, held together by self-interest; a state which 
might be expressed by the problem—from a given number of 
knaves to produce so much virtue. The effect of such a doctrine 
may be to cause a generation to abound in money and cheap 
knowledge, but to despoil it of faith and deprive it of wisdom and 
happiness. In other words, it does but attempt to restore the 
ancient idolatry, and its advocates care not whether the Jews 
become converted or unconverted members of the state. 

A-humble and sound philosophy pursues a totally different 
course, and truly it has been said of such, that it leads to God. 
To this philosophy, states are not agglomerations of men from 
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fortuitous causes, but living individuals, distinctly and wonder- 
fully articulated, having a God-given existence. Their soul is 
incorporated into appropriate organs, called social institutions, 
one of which—the Church—opens the way to, and connects them 
with, heaven. Every subject of a state is an integrant member 
of one of such individuals, as intimately united thereto as a limb 
to the body. The highest duty of a subject therefore is, to be so 
entirely a member of the state as not to have a separate existence 
from it: his happiness in this world depends on this condition. 

The soul of modern states is free, having been delivered from 
slavery by Christianity, and this freedom forms the line of de- 
marcation between ancient and modern society. In Greece and 
Rome, the most important measures were not ultimately decided 
upon by man’s will, but by chance, byall kinds of auguration. Thus 
the member of a state must not only be united bodily to it, but 
his very soul must be merged in it, and he must be absolutely a 
Christian. Any departure from this rule will produce weakness, 
sickness, and perhaps the death of a state ; just as a derangement 
in the body will cause its premature dissolution. It follows, that 
modern republics, though they be Christian, are more liable to 
such a contingency ; being deprived of the most important organ, 
namely, the head. It follows further that all the members of a 
state ought to belong to one established Church, and wherever 
the contrary is the case it proves a source of weakness to that 
state, which then ceases to live by its internal vitality, and must 
seek its support from without. Where, however, the number of 
Dissenters 1s small, and the state powerful, the danger is less 
‘imminent. Strictly speaking, religious sects can be only tolerated 
in a state, and the rank they hold in it can be only one degree 
higher than that held by Jews. The conclusion at which we 
again arrive is, that no complete emancipation of the Jews, not 
preceded by their conversion, is possible, or would be safe; and 
that without this condition, toleration alone can be granted to 
them. ‘This ought not to be refused by any Christian state, as it 
is expressly commanded by our religion: “ Let mine outcasts 
dwell with thee, Moab, be thou a covert to them from the face 
of the spoiler: for the extortioner is at an end, the spoiler 
ceaseth, the oppressors are consumed out of the land.”—lIsaiah, 
ch. xvi. 

We now proceed to consider the practical bearing of the fore 
going observations in reference to the state of the Polish Jews, 
and on our way we will also cast a glance at the Jews in France 
and Germany. It appears that of the two modes proposed for 
their emancipation, that of accomplishing it without their previous 
conversion to Christianity is the most popular in both these last- 
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named countries. It cannot excite wonder, that in France, where 
the king no longer rules by the grace of God, but by the will or 
caprice of a sovereign people, and where the state does not pro- 
fess a distinct religion, all persuasions, and even the Mosaic, en- 
joying the same privileges and liberties, the Jews are in possession 
of all the rights belonging to a French citizen. It should be re- 
membered, too, that the number of Jews in France is extremely 
small, not exceeding fifty thousand upon a population of thirty- 
four millions, Their conduct has been of late honourable, and it 
is said that no less than twelve hundred of them served in the 
armies of Napoleon. 

In Germany they are much more numerous, and so far as out- 
ward appearances are concerned they are fast losing the distinctive 
characteristics of their nationality. Those of Berlin rank above 
the others by their riches and superior learning, and a greater part 
of these have renounced the doctrines of the Talmud, confining 
themselves to a kind of Mosaic rationalism. ‘They even went so 
far as to establish a public worship in which the German lan- 
guage was substituted for the Hebrew; but the government pro- 
hibited this innovation, as evidently indicating a deistical tendency. 
This occurred some fifteen years ago; but we are at a loss how 
to explain another measure of the late king of Prussia, by which 
it was prohibited to apply to them, in official acts, the name of 
Israelites instead of Jews, which latter carries with it a certain 
degree of opprobrium. Much illiberal feeling respecting the Jews 
prevails in Germany, even amongst the respectable classes of 
society; as may be inferred, for instance, from the following ma- 
lignant remark of Heine, a converted Jew, who, when taunted 
with his extraction by his literary opponents, sarcastically replied, 
“ Why then did I pay five ducats for my baptism?’* ‘The Jews 
of Hamburg and of Frankfort follow in one respect the example 
of their Berlin brethren, namely, of endeavouring to do away with 
all outward distinctions of their nationality, in order that they 
may obtain access to the quarters inhabited by the Christians. 
‘They usually occupy a separate quarter in towns, which in most 
cases they cannot exchange for another, except on condition of 
assuming the dress and external habits of Christians. Many 
writers belonging to the school of young Germany consider this 
superficial reform as sufficient to entitle the Jews to an equality 
of rights with the Germans, The following passage, characteristic 
of the flimsiness of the modern German school, contains the sub- 


* No fee is charged in any church for baptism, or for the other s sacrament, The 
sum commonly paid at baptism is simply for registration; in many countries purely 
a civil and legal act, in England of blent character, civil and religious. Heine con- 
founds some civil demand with the ecclesiastical. 
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stance of what is now going on in Germany with regard to this 
subject: 


“ Among the many isolated and petty questions which, during the 
silence that prevails on great leading questions, have been thrust forward 
into notice, that of the emancipation of the Jews plays an important 
part. Numerous pamplilets have been written on both sides in almost 
every German state. Riesser of Altona has used the most energetic and 
talented language. What he, himself a Jew, has said in favour of the 
rights of Jews, ranks among the master-pieces of political eloquence. 
Yet the children of Israel suffer even to this day from the petty regula- 
tions of Germany, and they have been granted such poor rights as they 
do now possess only in a very few places. In one city attempts are 
made to educate them; and we see the most ancient nation in the world 
treated like a little child which cannot stand on its own feet—(they can- 
not in fact, but neither can the author perceive this). In another it is 
wished to convert them, with all possible forbearance. They are not 
compelled certainly to become Christians; but they cannot claim the 
rights of citizens—nay scarcely those of men—so long as they are not 
Christians. Here they are openly hated as a foreign people, upon whom, 
as we are ashamed to kill them, we vent our barbarian courage in an- 
other way. There men play the masters over them, the gracious pro- 
tectors; but take care not to emancipate them, lest by so doing they 
should lose the pleasure of playing the part of patron. Even some libe- 
rals are found who oppose the emancipation of the Jews, merely on the 
ground that Christians are not yet wholly free. Everywhere we find 
that petty pride which ridicules the Jews, tormenting them at one time 
with refusals, at another with half-concessions, or with obtrusive offers 
of instruction. We can scarcely be surprised that men of talent and 
education, such as have of late years arisen in considerable numbers 
amongst this race, should become exasperated at this despicable ill treat- 
ment. But the wrath of a Borne, the sarcasm of a Heine, will not aid 
the Jewish cause, because they keep up petty antipathies, and because, 
under their protecting shield, a brood of common-place Jewish youths is 


fostered, who load with open scorn everything which is holy in the eyes 
of the Christian and the German.”* 


Crossing the frontiers of Poland on the side of Germany, we 
are struck by the sight of a curious race, distinct in every respect 
from the rest of the population. The flowing beards and lon 
robes with hanging sleeves of the men, and their sharply marked 
features; the raven black locks and eyes of the women, their 


* This passage is taken from the History of German Literature, by Wolfgang Men- 
zel, translated from the German, with notes, by Thomas Gordon, Oxford. The work 
is, however, neither a history of German literature, nor is Herr Menzel likely ever to 
write one. He may be called the Jules Janin of young Germany, and his merit consists 
in agreeably expressing commonplace good sense and often nonsense. The cardinal 
sin of the writers of his school is a striving to dismiss great questions, which they are 
incompetent to fathom, with a jest, designed for wit. We do not speak of the merits 
of the translator, for there can be none in the translation of such a work ; we only 
regret that he did not make a better choice in order to do justice to his talents both 
to the German and English public. 
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towering head-dresses and strange necklaces and arm-bands, pre- 
sent to us a picture which, like a solitary monument of Gothic 
architecture in some modern city, carries our memory many, very 
many centuries back. ‘These are the world-famed Polish Jews. 
They are the best-preserved mummies of the remotest time. The 
dirty appearance of the quarters which they inhabit, and the 
eagerness with which they are seen flocking wherever an occasion 
of gain without labour presents itself, if associated with the late 
disasters of Poland will add another dark feature to her gloomy 
aspect. The Polish Jews may be likened to a black veil hung 
all over the country, if we forego the other rather illiberal simile— 
that of leeches sucking the life blood of the country. 

This external contrast increases as we enter an inn tenanted by 
a Polish Jew, which now happily is becoming scarce. ‘The house 
consists of a large room destined for the visitors, and of a smaller 
one appropriated to the family, The latter is usually crowded to 
excess; piles of feather-beds are the most conspicuous objects 
there, but they present so uninviting an aspect, that a traveller, 
however weary, will feel but little inclination to rest upon them. 
The design of this display is to disgust intruders, and to screen 
riches under the cover of apparent wretchedness, Usually several 
families crowd into this little hovel, which is divided into as many 
compartments, not by partitions, but simply by lines drawn with 
chalk on the floor: the society is generally increased by the pre- 
sence of a calf resting close to the fire-place, and of geese cack- 
ling in baskets under benches, the representatives of sofas and 
chairs. The kind of charivari produced by these singular in- 
mates, in unison with the crying of children and scolding of 
women, need not be described; but we must not overlook those 
rough cupboards, loaded with silver plate, rich female ornaments, 
glittering with pearls and jewels, and above all with bonds for 
large sums of money lent at the most usurious interest. The 
contrast which the Polish Jew exbibits in his external appearance 
with the rest of the population will be yet heightened if we take 
a view of the state of his mind. 

After having consumed the day in serving his customers with 
wine, brandy or beer, calculating all the time what may be his 
gains from some drunken peasant, upon corn, hay and wood, or 
the sale or purchase of old clothes, the Polish Jew will shut him- 
self up at night in his narrow closet, which does not even offer 
him the benefit of quiet, and refresh himself by studying for hours 
the treasures of Rabbinical lore. He will first plunge into the 
voluminous Talmud, and endeavour to silence his conscience— 
for he has still a conscience—by its subtleties; then he will take 
a flight in Cabala, and review the most important questions on 
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the nature of soul and body, their connection, the mystery of 
creation, &c. Nor does he omit to sharpen his talent for disputa- 
tion by the metaphysics of Aristotle as expounded by Maimonides, 
or by the Hebrew version of Euclid. Such is still the ordinary 
Polish Jew, and such he was a thousand years back. An exile 
of twenty centuries, whole generations have grown up and died 
away under the rod of persecution; but he does not act up to the 
Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco, of Virgil, for he has 
neither sympathy nor pity, though a whole Jerusalem of sorrow 
has risen around him. It would appear that there is a zenith for 
man’s feelings, which, once passed, his heart will be but har« 
dened by misfortunes, which Schiller truly says “ nur harten seinen 
harten sinn.” 

To complete the peculiarities which distinguish the Polish Jew, 
not only from the rest of the Polish population, but also from the 
other branches of his race, it is necessary to mention the strange 
idiom—a kind of corrupt German—which he generally speaks. 
It is supposed that this jargon was brought from Germany when 
the Jews, persecuted by the first crusaders, took refuge in Poland, 
where they were well received. By this, however, must be under- 
stood, that at that time the greatest number of them migrated into 
Poland, as the Polish historians bear sufficient testimony to Jews 
having settled in that country prior to the first crusade. Of the 
six millions of Israelites who, according to Gregoire, are now 
scattered over the earth, two millions live in Poland, forming 
one-tenth of the population of that country. By the absolute 
estrangement in which they live they are doubtless a source of 
weakness to their adopted country. Now the fact we wish to 
impress on the minds of our readers is, that this estrangement is 
not the result of any want of efforts on the part of the govern- 
ment to amalgamate them with the nation at large, but chiefly to 
the exclusive egotistical soul inherent in the Jewish people. 

According to the testimony of the Polish historian Dlugosz, 
the Jews early enjoyed privileges and liberties which placed them 
decidedly above the inhabitants of towns and the peasantry. To 
mention one instance. Saint Judith, a queen of Poland (1079— 
1102), expended large sums of money in order to redeem from 
prison Christian debtors insolvent to the Jews; a right which at 
that epoch belonged to the nobility alone besides, But the greatest 
favour was shown to them by Casimir the Great, who put them 
in possession of all the rights enjoyed by Polish subjects. In his 
statute of Wislica (1334) Casimir calls them his able and faithful 
subjects (* idonei et fideles”). ‘These privileges were so high as 
to draw upon Casimir the censure of partiality, arising, as it was 
said, from his affection for a Jewess; but this accusation has been 
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proved to be without foundation. Amongst other privileges the 
Jews had that of being tried by the common or territorial law, to 
which the nobles alone were amenable, whilst the citizens were 
ruled by the so-called law of Magdeburgh, or German municipal 
law. It was likewise enacted that the evidence of a Christian 
should not be received against a Jew, except it were also corro- 
borated by a Jew. When money was lent by a Jew on goods 
pawned by a Christian, the oath of the former was sufficient, 
without further evidence being required. This last law was ma- 
nifestly partial, considering the subtle precepts of the Talmud, 
which at one time allow, and at another command, all kinds of 
mental reservation in the transactions of the Jews with the Goim 
or Gentiles. The Jews were even permitted to lend money on 
landed property, and in case of the insolvency of the owner to 
take possession of it, which right was at that epoch confined to 
the nobles, They remained in quiet possession of their privileges 
until 1406, when, owing to their avaricious propensity, which 
drew upon them universal odium, they suffered a cruel retaliation 
from the inhabitants of Cracow, who were excited against them 
by a preacher. Since that time the current of public opinion 
decidedly set against them; and when the Chancellor Laski, 
under King Alexander, inserted the privileges granted to the 
Jews by Casimir, though much modified, into the statute pub- 
lished in 1507, he was suspected of having been bribed by them, 
It does not appear that the condition of the Jews by any means 
deteriorated in consequence during the two next centuries. Of 
their state in the southern provinces of Poland, where popular 
opinion was least favourable to them, Gratiani gives the following 
picture in his biography of Cardinal Commendani. 


*‘ In those countries a great number of Jews are to be found, who are 
not despised as in other countries. They do not there get their liveli- 
hood by the vile means of usury and servitude, though they do not despise 
this kind of profit; but they possess land, carry on trade, and apply 
themselves to various studies, particularly to those of medicine and astro- 
logy. They are almost everywhere employed in the collection of tolls 
on different merchandise. They frequently acquire considerable fortunes, 
and are not only placed on the footing of respectable people, but some- 
times in authority over them. They have no particular badge to distin- 
guish them from the Christians ; they are even allowed to carry a sword, 


and to go about armed. In one word, they enjoy ail the rights of other 
subjects.” 


It appears, however, that they subsequently much abused the 
power which Gratiani says they possessed, and in conjunction 
with the Jesuits and the stewards of the great land owners, who 
were usually absentees, caused that horrible revolt of the people 
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of Ukraine* in the seventeenth century known as the rebellion of 
the Cossacks, and which lasted for a hundred years. The Cos- 
sacks vented their rage particularly against the Jews, and on one 
occasion 14,000 of these were massacred in the town of Constan- 
tinow in Volhynia, where they had attempted to defend them- 
selves. Since that period the prosperity of the Jews, as well as 
that of the country in general, has been destroyed, and it is with 
much justice that the “Polish historians accuse them of having 
contributed to the decline and partition of Poland, 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when Poland 
ranked amongst the most civilized countries, the Jews also fol- 
lowed the ascending movement, though, as ever, their chief care 
was to perfect their Rabbinical learning. According to Basnage, 
one of their historians, the Polish Jews possessed at that time 
many printing presses; there were four at Cracow, where the 
Talmud of Babylon was published in thirteen volumes between 
1603 and 1617. The towns of Zolkiew, Lublin, Posen and 
Wilno were equally famous for their Hebrew printing presses. 
A Jew was the first professor of the Hebrew language at the 
University of Cracow, where another also taught law with great 
credit for many years, Since the partition of Poland, which the 
Jews have had more than one cause to regret, every vestige of 
their learned establishments has vanished; but they have remained 
unchanged as when they once stood weeping over the ruins of 
their city, It is an unquestionable fact, that by their dangerous 
status in statu they had a large share in the late misfortunes of 
Poland; and a serious question arises, what is to be done with 
them in any state where they may multiply to such an extent as 
they have done in that country, The only means by which the 
evil attending on this could be averted, appears to be their con- 
version, to effect which all Christians should unite their exertions 
and prayers that the prediction of the prophet may be soon ac- 
complished: “ ‘The remnant shall return, even the remnant of 
Jacob, unto the mighty God. For though thy people Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, yet a remnant of them shall return: the 
consumption decreed shall overflow with righteousness.”—Isaiah, 
ch. x 

Since the partition of Poland, the condition of the Jews has 
undergone more or less change under the three respective go- 
vernments that divided the spoil. In Austria, Joseph the Second 
granted them some new privileges, but subjected them to military 
service, which they consider the heaviest of all inflictions.+ In 


* See the article on the Songs of the Ukraine, in a nember of this Review which 
appeared last year. 


+ Itis said that a regiment having been formed of Jews, and ordered to march to 
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Prussia they were exempted from military service, but on the 
other hand were subjected to new strict regulations. In Russia, 
during the reign of Alexander, they were not liable to military 
duty, and instead of serving paid heavy taxes. At the accession 
of the present emperor that exemption ceased, and military ser- 
vice is now exacted from the Jews with more severity than from 
other Russian subjects. In virtue of an ukase issued last year, 
the Jews are bound to furnish two recruits for every deserter. 
Boys from ten to twelve years of age are usually carried off and 
seut to naval establishments to be trained for sailors, but two- 
thirds of them die prematurely from the hardships they undergo. 
The Jews are also forbidden to enter Russia Proper or Muscovy, 
under any pretext whatsoever; nevertheless they contrive to creep 
in there under the garb of Christians. The reason which Peter 
the Great gave for this prohibition was, that the Jews must starve 
there, as they would be outwitted in their dealings by the Rus- 
sians. All these oppressive measures proved to the Jews a ca- 
lamity such as they had not experienced for many ages, and they 
whose policy since the partition of Poland was always to side 
with the stronger party, now began ‘to pray for her restoration. 
The author of a work more than once alluded to in this Journal, 
in referring to the causes of the last insurrection, thus adverts to 
the Jews: 


“ Aliens did not escape the universal oppression, and Nicholas now 
compelled the Jews settled in the country to take military service. Per- 
secuted during the middle ages in every other country, the Jews had 
found in Poland an asylum so hospitable that it was proverbially called 
their paradise, as it was also the heaven of the nobles. Their number is 
not accurately known, but it is certain that there are as many in Poland 
alone as in all the rest of Europe. The prejudices of the Jews must be 
understood before the offence given by this new ukase can be fully ap- 
preciated. Their cusioms do not allow of military service, and least of 
all in Russia, where no one who has not received baptism can rise from 


distant quarters, they applied for a passport, lest they should be annoyed on the way, 
The following curious anecdote relative to the same subject is well known. The Jews 
having heard that they were to be subjected to military service, they bribed several 
members of the imperial privy council to oppose the measure, but could not get access 
to Prince Kaunitz, who supported it. At length they offered a large sum to his prin- 
cipal servant if he would procure for a Jew an interview with his master, which was to 
last for only a minute, and during which the Jew was to utter buta single word. The 
curiosity of Kaunitz was excited and he granted it, An hour before the council was 
to meet, the Jew arrived; and, having deposited on the table a sealed packet, retired, 
making a bow and saying only ‘“ Schweig” (Be silent). When the subject came under 
discussiou others of the council spoke warmly against it, whilst Kaunitz remained silent. 
On the emperor inquiring why he did not defend the measure he had before advocated, 
he replied, placing the packet of bank-notes he had received from the Jew on the table, 
** This I got for being silent; ask these gentlemen what they have received for speak- 


ing.” The bribed councillors were confounded, and the measure was carried. 
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the ranks. What cares a Jew for any war that does not tend to the 
recovery of the Holy Land? To preserve, and if possible to increase the 
race, is also one of the sacred dogmas of their religion and their policy. 
During twenty centuries of persecution they have maintained a kind of 
negative existence, and may be said to have in many countries rendered 
themselves a poison, in order that oppression may not digest them. The 
new ukase proved for them an era of calamity. The young men being 
chiefly taken as recruits, the population was diminished both by the 
chances of war and the loss of heads of families. The Jewish soldier is 
not allowed to marry, nor can he enrich himself by mercantile pursuits. 
In the Russian marine the Jews usually average one in three; and now, 
by a second ukase, Jewish children were seized and sent to Sebastopol 
and other ports of the Black Sea, to be brought up as sailors, but every 
one of these infant victims perished in the hospitals. In every instance 
this exterminating system proceeded with equal severity. The Jews of 
Ostryn (a miserable borough belonging to the Count of Saint Priest, a 
French peer) being in arrears for taxes to the amount of 50,000 paper 
roubles, Nicholas ordered ‘ the account to be settled by taking one Jew 
for 500 roubles,’ and 115 were accordingly torn from a community of 
scarcely 1200, including women and children. In bitter aggravation of 
this cruelty they were prohibited from entering a Muscovite province on 
any pretence whatsoever, and thus by diminishing the numbers and the 
gains of his Jewish subjects, Nicholas created a host of dangerous mal- 
contents. Though very numerous in the Muscovite provinces, it would 
be difficult to prove their origin. It is said that at St. Petersburg alone 
there are 8000 baptized Jews, and numerous instances show that the 
race does not die under any metamorphosis, least of all in Russia. The 
oppression of Israel is as keenly felt by the humble pedlar as by the rich 
monopolist, the state dignitary or the general officer. What prodigious 
numbers of these mysterious personages swarm in Russia! They are 
closely connected with their brethren in Poland; and these again with 
those dispersed over the continent, forming an association more powerful 
than the Russians are willing to admit. The financial operations of the 
empire are in their hands, as well as the army contracts both for peace 
and war, and all the inferior official medical establishments, On the 
issuing of the ukase the Jews began to pray for the success of the Poles, 
whom it rested with them most effectually to assist, by furnishing arms 
and money, or by reducing Russia to a state of bankruptcy.” 


The above remarks apply more particularly to the Jews in Li- 
thuania, Podolia, Volhynia and the Ukraine. ‘Those in the so- 
called kingdom of Poland, as declared by the Congress of Vienna, 
amounting to 400,000 in a population of four millions, met for a 
time with a better fate than the other Polish Jews, Having 
wrung from the united potentates of Europe a semblance of 
liberty, as their little kingdom was to be bound to Russia only 
by virtue of a constitution and a separate government, the Poles 
eagerly seized the opportunity for making a part of their country 
the means for the restoration of the whole, and endeavoured to 
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invigorate it by raising all parties in the moral scale. The Jews 
accordingly became one special object of the care of the govern- 
ment. Besides all public schools and universities being thrown 
open to them almost gratis, a committee was appointed for the 
promotion of still more effectual measures for their reform. One 
of these was the establishment of a seminary at Warsaw, where 
the future Rabbis and professors of Jewish schools should be 
educated. The course of studies was a double one; that of the 
Talmud, a knowledge of which, in spite of its absurd doctrines, 
is indispensable to a Rabbi; and that of the Polish language and 
literature, mathematics, history, geography, and the grammatical 
knowledge of the Hebrew. This last met with the greatest oppo- 
sition from the Talmudists, who consider that a grammatical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language leads to infidelity. To un- 
derstand this, it must be remembered that many passages of the 
Talmud are founded upon misinterpretations of the Scriptures. 
The object of this establishment was to counteract indirectly the 
Talmudic absurdities, and, by opening the minds of the rising 
generation to worthier subjects, gradually to bring them to ac- 
knowledge the divine truth of Christianity. It met with more 
success than was at first anticipated, and in a short period num- 
bered about two hundred pupils, many of the Jews taking pride 
in having their sons educated there. At the outbreak of the in- 
surrection of 1830, however, the establishment was broken up, 
never to be restored; and many of the students entering the na- 
tional ranks, fought nobly for the independence of Poland, and 
some of them now share the fate of the exiles. 

Five years ago an attempt was made to establish a seminary at 
Cracow on the model of that of Warsaw, and a Jew of high lite- 
rary merit was placed over it. We are however unable to state 
to what extent it proved successful. The Jews of Cracow, 
12,000 in number, forming one-third of the inhabitants, live in a 
separate quarter, called, after Casimir the Great, the town of Ca- 
simir, and they still enjoy some of the privileges granted them by 
that king. ‘They have their own municipal corporations, called 
Cahals, which assess taxes, judge minor disputes, and decide 
upon divorce, the maintenance of synagogues, &c. The principal 
objection against the Cahals is the tyranny which they sometimes 
exercise over the community, by subjecting a Jew, for an in- 
fringement of the rules of the Talmud, to Cherem, or anathema, 
which is as fatal as that of the Vatican used to be formerly. 

We have endeavoured to give a sketch of the external state of 
the character of the Polish Jews. It remains to speak of the 
inward soul which animates that strangely articulated social body. 
As the greater number of them adhere to the principles of the 
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Talmud, by which the most minute actions of their life are regu- 
lated, a few words respecting this extraordinary work may be ac- 
ceptable. 

It is stated in the work, that after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus such of the learned Jews as remained in Palestine col- 
lected the fragments of Jewish learning, and, having established 
an academy at Jafna, revived there the ancient worship. Rabbi 
Jochannan rendered the most important services to this academy, 
and his accomplishments are said to have been so transcendent 
that it would be impossible to do them justice “ should even all 
the heavens be paper, all the trees in the world pens, and all men 
writers.” After some time another academy sprung up at Tibe- 
rias, which entirely obscured the light of that at Jafna, obtained 
considerable privileges from the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and 
gave birth to that strange compilation of Jewish learning known 
under the name of the Talmud. It consists, as is well known, 
of two parts, called respectively Mishna and Gemara. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the chief object of the Jews, under the 
guidance of the Pharisees, was to collect their ancient traditions, 
which had increased to such an extent that it was become neces- 
sary to commit them to writing in order to preserve them from 
being lost or deformed. After many unsuccessful attempts to 
arrange them under distinct heads, Rabbi Judah, surnamed the 
Saint, president of the academy of ‘Tiberias in the second century, 
after forty years labour, at length succeeded in making a digest of 
all the traditions and interpretations of the Scriptures, as a com- 
plement to the written law. These traditions were held to have 
been imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai, and to have been 
transmitted by him to Joshua, from whom they descended to the 
Prophets, who in their turn finally delivered them to the Grand 
Synagogue; and as compiled by Judah they now constitute the 
Mishna. The Mishna, however, did not entirely satisfy the Jews, 
in whose opinion a further commentary upon the traditions was 
indispensable; and accordingly one was composed by Rabbi Jo- 
channan and called Gemara. ‘The Mishna of Judah, together 
with this commentary, bears the name of the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem, whilst the same Mishna, with another Gemara, written by 
Rabbi Asa of Babylon, who died there in 427, is called the 'Tal- 
mud of Babylon. Both these works were equally esteemed by 
the Jews, who seem to value them even above the Scriptures, 
which latter they compare to water, but the Mishna to wine, and 
the Gemara to an aromatic liquor. Both Gemaras contain only 
the parables and precepts of the Jewish elders, which inculcate 
in most instances a deadly hatred to everything which is not 
Jewish ; and this may be easily accounted for, partly by the per- 
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secution which the nation endured in those days, and partly by 
their blindness of heart, which prevented them from receiving 
Jesus as the Messiah and prompted them to transform their 
heaven-bidden neutrality into hostility towards other nations. The 
unsocial spirit of those precepts was subsequently increased by 
the commentaries of different Rabbis, written under the feeling 
of deep injuries; and however much it may have been repressed 
or softened in other countries, it continues to exist in its full in- 
tensity amongst the superstition-ridden Jews of Poland. 

A proficiency in Talmudic learning constitutes a kind of aris- 
tocracy amongst the Jews, and by its means a humble pedlar may 
obtain the hand of the daughter of some rich Jewish banker. 
Aristocracy of birth is disregarded except in the case of a de- 
scendant from Aaron. The education of a Polish Jew begins 
when he is four years old, and his mind is so early defiled by the 
impure disquisitions of the Talmud, that he becomes unable to 
entertain any sentiment with regard to the other sex but that of 
the grossest description. ‘The Jews marry when very young, and 
the circumstance that their inclinations are never consulted by 
their parents, is calculated to stifle in them all refined feeling of 
affection. Marriage is to them an absolute obligation, and ‘this 
may be the cause that profligacy is so rare amongst them. 

Their favourite occupations are retail trade and inn keeping. 
A Jewish smith, carpenter, or bricklayer, is a rare phenomenon, 
but a Jewish tailor or furrier is not uncommon. Agriculture, for 
which in Poland they enjoy such excellent opportunities, does not 
accord with their views, as they live in the expectation of being 
recalled to the Holy Land. ‘To this belief may be traced the 
astonishing indifference which the Polish Jew, in spite of his pro- 
verbial thirst for gold, exhibits on the loss of fortune. Messiah 
will come, and amply recompense him; such is the philosophy, 
or rather mistaken faith, which supports him in adversity. 

As the Jews consider women as inferior beings to men, they 
keep them in a kind of oriental subjection, though certainly the 
condition of the former materially improved after ‘the abolition of 
polygamy about 1060 through the influence of Rabbi Gierson. 
They are seldom acquainted with the Hebrew language, and ge- 
nerally know only so much corrupt German as is necessary to 
enable them to keep their accounts, and read novels written in 
the same jargon. A divorce is easily obtained, but seldom sued 
for. 

There exist amongst the Polish Jews four principal sects, 
which must be considered as so many principal organs of the 
spirit that animates this body. What has been already said of 
them generally, is to be understood particularly of the first sect, 
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that of Rabbinists, or Talmudists, the most numerous of all, and 
considered as descendants of the Pharisees. 

The second sect is that of the Chassidim or Hassids, of quite 
modern origin and found only in Poland. They however claim 
kindred with the Assideans mentioned in the Book of the Macca- 
bees,* who were remarkable for the most rigorous observance of 
the Mosaic law, and devoted to the service of the Temple. But 
except the name, which means zealous, pious or holy, the modern 
Hassids have nothing in common with their ancestors, notwith- 
standing the pretension they make to superior sanctity. ‘The 
founder of this sect was Rabbi Israel Bashlem, of Miedzybor in 
Volhynia, a town belonging to the Czartoryski family, about the 
year 1760 or 1765. He gave himself out for a prophet, and pre- 
tended that his soul was in the habit of quitting his body to visit 
the regions of the spiritual world, in order to avert from our 
earth many evils with which it is threatened by malignant spirits. 
In addition to such extravagances, he affected the most exem- 
plary piety of demeanour, and in a short time gained ten thov- 
sand followers, Their actions unfortunately contrasted too forcibly 
with their assumed sanctity. Rabbi Israel was denounced by the 
Talmudists as an ignorant man, but dangerous to the state by his 
ambition, and an underminer of Judaism. He defended himself 
by the assistance of some of his wealthy adherents, and published 
a work, which is certainly full of abomination. His disciples are 
enjoined in it to refrain from cultivating their minds, on the 
ground that all knowledge is injurious to religion; they are also 
forbidden to shed tears during prayer, as God sees with more 
satisfaction his children full of joy than of grief. One of the 
leading maxims inculcated by the Rabbi was, that his followers 
may commit all manner of sin, and obtain absolution from one of 
their chiefs without amending their courses. ‘This pernicious 
principle was the real cause of the rapid progress his doctrines 
made amongst the uninstructed Jews, forty thousand of whom 
had embraced them at the time of his death, which occurred fif- 
teen years after he started as the founder of a sect. ‘Two of his 
works were published after his death; in one of them, called 
Kesser Shemtow, he grants absolution for all sins, past and future, 
provided the offenders bring up their children in the Chassidim, 
and avoid all connection with such as are not followers of his 
doctrines. In the second work, called Likale Amuwiew, pub- 
lished at Lemberg, he tries to show that, in order to make the 
nearest approach to the Divinity, it is requisite to commit sin 
upon sin, because God being supreme in the scale of beings, and 
an obdurate sinner lowest, they must, on the supposition that the 
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scale is of a circular form, be contiguous to each other. It might 
almost be suspected that this work was composed by an adversary, 
with the view of bringing him into discredit, for it is hardly pos- 
sible to suppose the human mind capable of being so distorted or 
blinded. 

His successors, nevertheless, seem even to have surpassed him 
in the wickedness of their doctrines, and to have proscribed every 
kind of virtue. In a book called Roam Hameleh, written by 
Rabbi Meleh, it is expressly said that every leader of the sect can 
remit unconditionally the greatest crimes. The use of medicine 
is also prohibited, upon the assumption that He who can grant 
eternal life may protract at pleasure temporal life. But such 
things, stated by Rabbi Leebel, the greatest antagonist of the Chas- 
sidim, should be received with caution, as it is a very common 
occurrence that one sect ascribes to another opinions and con- 
clusions which neither respectively may have admitted. 

The Hassids during their prayers more resemble a congregation 
of madmen or jugglers than persons engaged in devotion. ‘They 
perform gesticulations of the strangest kind, strike their heads 
against the floor, jump about, and utter the most discordant 
sounds, but whether from assumed or real fervour it is difficult to 
decide. They make the same kind of uproar in their rejoicings 
at the conclusion of the Sabbath, and the police is often obliged 
to interfere in order to quiet them. For their Rabbis they pro- 
fess a veneration equal to worship, and pay implicit obedience to 
their decisions, not unfrequently giving them credit for super- 
human virtues. They relate that a Rabbi of the town of Mohi- 
leff, in White Russia, was endued with seven kinds of wisdom, 
each more perfect in degree, the last excelling all the rest. Of 
this he seldom availed himself, but whenever he did open his lips 
under its influence the air around was filled with fragrance. In 
the beginning of Napoleon’s campaign in 1812, this Rabbi was 
one of the influential personages who had been carried away by 
the Russians, and the Hassids think that the failure of Napoleon 
and the success of Alexander were owing to the advice given by 
the Rabbi to the Czar respecting the mode of conducting the 
war. He died the same year, and was buried at Hadziacz, near 
Pultawa. His admirers built a house over his grave, in which a 
lamp is kept perpetually burning. Many of the Hassids are in 
the habit of making a pilgrimage to this Jewish Mecca, and leave 
their petitions in writing addressed to their deceased relations or 
friends, in the full belief that they will reach their destination. 
This circumstance may tend to account for the prodigious in- 
crease of the Hassids during the present century in all the Polish 
provinces incorporated with Russia. 
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We have travelled thus far with feelings much like those of 
Dante: 


* Ahi quanto a dir, qual’ era, é cosa dura, 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnuova la paura.” 


And in the midst of this desert are glad to perceive at a distance 
a greener spot. We allude to the third sect of Polish Jews, 
called Caraites, or purely Scriptural Jews. Their origin has 
usually, though not altogether satisfactorily, been referred to the 
ancient Scribes, who adhered strictly to the Scriptures, disre- 
garding all traditions. ‘The Caraites do the same, but instead of 
viewing them as a sect, we are inclined to conclude from the 
disquisitions of Scaliger, Trigland, Morinus and others, as well as 
from what we have ourselves seen of them, that they are a remnant 
of true primitive Jews. This opinion is strengthened by the 
recent discovery which Mr. Samuel, to whose work we shall 
hereafter advert, thinks that he has made in Daghistan of the ten 
lost tribes. The Caraites speak amongst each other Turkish, 
which would point to their migration from the Crimea, when the 
latter country was a Turkish province, and where, as Dr. Clarke 
relates in his interesting account published about fifty years back, 
they still inhabit a town and portion of land. In Poland they 
are found in two places only; in the Lithuanian town of Troki 
and at Luck in Volhynia. Both their pursuits and conduct are 
honourable: agriculture is their favourite occupation, and although 
they have been settled in Poland for several centuries, there is no 
instance on record of a Caraite having ever been tried for a public 
offence. 

The fourth and last is the sect of the Frankists, founded in 
the last century by Jacob Frank. He was a native of Wallachia, 
but little or nothing is known of the early circumstances of his 
life. About the year 1757 he came to Poland with the avowed 
object of reforming the perverted doctrines of the Talmud, the 
followers of which accused him of infidelity. Supported by 
some influential partisans, Frank successfully resisted the Tal- 
mudists; but the affair becoming serious, both parties were 
summoned before the Ecclesiastical Court of Lemberg, and 
subjected to a singular trial. ‘They were commanded to hold a 
public disputation on the merits of their respective tenets, and 
the defeated party was to embrace Christianity. Frank acknow- 
ledged himself vanquished, and was accordingly baptized with his 
followers, the most distinguished persons in the country standing 
as godfathers, From Lemberg he proceeded to Warsaw, where 
the number of his disciples considerably increased ; but a rumour 
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being spread that he was in the habit of entertaining them in 
secret with the most fantastic visions, he was again cited before 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. ‘There he affirmed that our Saviour 
and the Prophet Elias had appeared to him, prior to his arrival 
in Poland, commanding him to convert the Jews, and that he 
was still reminded in nightly visions of his mission. He added 
however in conclusion, that should the Church disapprove of his 
proceedings, he was ready to obey its command as became a 
dutiful son. He was acquitted of having any bad intention, but 
lest he should at some future time use his influence for a bad 
purpose, he was confined in the monastery of Czenstochowa. 
On being released some time after, he retired into Austria, where 
Maria Theresa gave him protection, with the intention of making 
him instrumental in the conversion of the Jews. After a residence 
of several years at Briinn in Moravia, and then at Vienna, he 
finally settled at Offenbach near Frankfort. There he lived in 
regal state, and was waited upon by chamberlains and pages, his 
disciples. ‘The rich contributions he constantly received from 
Poland, enabled him to defray the expenses of his court until his 
death in 1792. He was buried according to the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and a cross was erected over his tomb. His daughter next 
presided for some time over the sect; and it is generally believed 
that the present chief of the Frankists is a distinguished lawyer, a 
member of the late Polish diet, now living in France as an exile. 
A great number of them reside at Warsaw, all moving in the 
respectabie circles of society,and are mostly physiciaus or lawyers. 

Some assert that the Frankists only outwardly profess them- 
selves Christians, and that in their hearts they adhere strictly to 
pure Mosaism. It is difficult to decide this question ; but there 
is no doubt that such a simulation of Christianity by the Jews has 
many precedents. ‘There are unquestionably swarms of such 
mysterious personages in Russia, who not unfrequently hold high 
offices in the state. It is also a historical fact that the same 
simulation was practised with perfect success in Spain and Por- 
tugal. A Jew is said to have even exercised the office of grand 
inquisitor in Portugal, and only to have revealed, on his death- 
bed, his real faith. According to the testimony of the celebrated 
Orobio, a Spanish Jew, who says that he himself feigned Chris- 
tianity, monks of various descriptions, and even Jesuits, used to 
come from Spain, and expiate their simulation before the grand 
synagogue of Amsterdam, With such facts as these before their 
eyes, those who think that the Frankists are only half Christians 
have some reason on their side. 

The real tenets of Frank have never been accurately ascer- 
tained. He is said to have maintained that both Elias and our 
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Saviour were still in this world, and that they continued to ap- 
point twelve Apostles for the propagation of Christianity. ‘Though 
he did not himself claim to be considered as Messiah, he yet 
never objected to being called so by others. It is also asserted 
that he believed that he had received a commission to unite all 
religious persuasions. Until more satisfactory proofs be adduced 
to the contrary, we may however call the Frankists Judeo-Chris- 
tians. ‘They have incurred much obloquy for the exclusive spirit 
that prevails amongst them; which, politically speaking, is Z’esprit 
du corps, but which canuot certainly be allowed to be very Chris- 
tian. Should this reproach be made against them by a Pole, it 
might be accounted for on the ground that they were ouly half 
Poles, though not half Christians; many of them, however, warmly 
espoused the cause of Poland’s independence on the late occasion. 

A most valuable addition to our information respecting the 
Jews under the Russian dominion at the present day has been 
lately furnished by the Rev. J. Samuel. His work, to which we 
have already alluded, is a well written volume on a very interesting 
question, which, though it has been often asked, has not yet been 
answered, namely, what has become of the ‘Ten Tribes of Israel? 
Our author flatters himself that he has discovered the remnant of 
them—all that we are led by prophecy to expect—in Daghistan, 
a wild, mountainous country, situated to the south-west of the 
Caspian, bordering on ancient Media, and now nominally subject 
to Russia. Mr. Samuel is not a mere theory-monger, but is 
fully qualified to investigate his subject, being himself a converted 
Hebrew of the tribe of Aaron, and well acquainted with the rites 
and customs of his nation. To these advantages he adds a know- 
ledge of the New Testament, and a deep religious sentiment and 
zeal, which supported him throughout his laborious journey. 
Having been sent as missionary to the Asiatic Jews, he visited 
India, Persia and other adjacent countries, and whilst exerting 
himself to bring them over to Christianity, he had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing them as an antiquarian and aJew. We 
will sum up his arguments in favour of his opinion, as far as our 
limits will allow. ‘The Jewish power began to decline upon the 
death of Solomon, when the Ten Tribes revolted from his son 
Rehoboam and formed a separate kingdom. After a protracted 
period of civil and foreign wars, this kingdom was destroyed, and 
the people were carried into captivity by three several deporta- 
tions, 

« First, Of the two and a half tribes on the other side of the Jordan, 
by Pul and Tilgath-pilneser. 

* Second, Of the bulk of the seven and a half tribes, by Shalmaneser. 

“ Third, Of the remains of the latter by Esarhaddon, who swept the 
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land of even the poor lingerers on the mountains of Israel; so that 
Israel could not by any means become a people, but remained broken as 
a nation and broken as a people too.” 

A similar fate some generations afterwards befel the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, but they were permitted by Cyrus to go 
back to Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple; whilst the ten tribes 
never returned. What then became of them? Mr. Samuel 
thinks he has discovered their descendants in Daghistan, and all 
the facts and reasons adduced by him seem to establish this point. 
On the shores of the Caspian a number of Jews are found ; some 
in a state of slavery and ignorance ; others free, but hardly more 
civilized ; whilst those dwelling in Daghistan appear to be genuine 
Jews, ruling themselves according to the pure Mosaic law, un- 
polluted by Talmudic traditions, and to certain patriarchal cus- 
toms. His inference that the latter are a part of those Israelites 
who were led captive into Media seems a very probable one. 
In the remote fastnesses of the Caucasian range they might easily 
have preserved their nationality, clinging to it with a tenacity 
peculiar to this stubborn people and to mountaineers in general. 
Our author thinks that their identity as primitive Jews might have 
been better established than it now is, had Daghistan been visited 
before it was invaded by Nadir Shah in the last century, when 
many of them were compelled to embrace Mohammedanism. 

‘The proofs which he has collected are numerous and minute, 
touching upon slight differences in the rites and practices of the 
Hebrews, and consequently less manifest to a Christian than toa 
Jew. Three main points however may be noticed as deserving 
of particular attention. ‘These Jews alone sacrifice the paschal 
lamb, the others substituting for it other meat roasted in a peculiar 
manner; they practise the ancient mode of circumcision, whilst 
others resort to that which was introduced after the time of the 
Maccabees; and fivally, they observe the letter of the law con- 
cerning the Sabbath day, not even kindling fire nor a light. 

“They remain,” says Mr. Samuel, ‘in the coldest and darkest 
weather without these; and have no recourse, as other Jews, to the 
services of Gentiles to supply them with these, preserving in their own 
persons the letter, and destroying, through strangers, the spirit of the 
law. It is remarkable that as they are quite ignorant of the oral law 
and traditions followed by the Jews elsewhere, and which enumerates 
thirty-nine different species of occupations from which they consider 
themselves prohibited, the Jews of Daghistan observe all these prohibi- 
tions except the last. This last is called jay or ayy, which is a 
reservation of a permission to carry loads from one house to another on 
the Sabbath day. It is allowed by the following ceremony practised by 
the Jews being observed. A cake, which is called ayvy, is consecrated 
and suspended in the synagogue. A string or rope is extended from 
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each corner of a street where Jews live; and this is deemed to constitute 
those embraced within the extremities of the ayy, one family ; thereby 
evading the penalty resulting from the probibitory injunction. 

“ If we refer to the prophet Jeremiah (xvii. 2] 27), we find this is 
in direct opposition to the word of Jehovah :—‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
Take heed to yourselves, and bear no burden on the Sabbath day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem ; neither carry forth a burden out 
of your houses on the Sabbath day, neither do ye any work, but hallow 
ye the Sabbath day, as I commanded your fathers.’ Thus, in this im- 
portant respect, the Jews of Daghistan preserve the institution according 
to its appointment before the prophet in question was commanded to 
reprove the Jewish people for infringing thus its sanctification, which 
was after the captivity of the lost tribes. 

“ They further differ from the Talmudists in the following observ- 
ances. ‘The Jews throughout the world abstain from those duties which 
necessity and mercy justify, such as feeding cattle, milking, &c. 

** The day is to them a day of rest and peace, and cheerfulness ; they 
dance, sing and play on instruments. These are of a religious nature, 
expressive of religious emotions, but are expressly forbidden by the oral 
law or Talmud. They spend the forenoon of the Sabbath in the way 
described in the following Scriptures, which serve to illustrate their 
religious habits on that day better than any description of mine. See 
Exodus: also Samuel, vi. 15; Psalm Ixviii. 25, 26; cxlix. 3; cl. 4. 

“The afternoon is spent in a very profitable way, quite unlike the 
Jews elsewhere. They resort to the dwellings of their elders and of 
religious men, who sit in their places of abode to receive the visits of 
those who come to them, and instruct them in the doctrines of their 
Scriptures, and make allegories of the law of Moses. This custom of 
resorting to holy men on the Sabbath day is a very ancient one; as may 
be gathered from 2 Kings, iv. 23 ; practices long before the great cap- 
tivities. ‘They surround these good men until sunset, who pronounce 
the Sabbath to be ended; the women kiss the hem of their garments 
and the men the hands of the elders.” 


Mr. Samuel’s account of the Scriptures in the possession of 


the Jews of Daghistan, will probably be interesting to some at 
least of our readers :— 


“ They are in possession of a few manuscript copies of the law of 
Moses, which are divided into five books like ours, which they call the 
book of the covenant, m2 15D according to Exodus, xxiv. 7. They 
are written in the original Hebrew character, without any division of 
chapters, sentences or points; which manuscripts they hold to be very 
ancient, and would not part with them on any account. No man under 
thirty years of age is permitted to read them; and I have been told, by 
the individual whom I sent expressly for the purpose of examining them, 
that their copies do not differ from the Hebrew copies in our possession, 
except in two places, namely, in the book of Deuteronomy, ch. xxxiii. 
where the last blessing of Moses places Judah after Reuben in our co- 
pies, and Simeon is omitted altogether, whilst in their copies Simeon 
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and Levi are placed together, as in the blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix: 
second, the last chapter of Deuteronomy is omitted altogether, and the 
book concludes with the prophetic blessing, ‘ Happy art thou, O Israel . 
who is like unto thee, O people; saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help, and who is the sword of thy excellency ; and thine enemies shall 
be found liars unto thee, and thou shalt tread upon their high places.’ 

“ From this it appears that they are in possession of the original text 
of the book of the law of Moses; for it is certain that the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy was added after the death of Moses, 

“ They are not in possession of D°31we 1 O23, the first prophets, 
which consist of Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel and 2 Samuel, 1 Kings and 
2 Kings, and the last prophets, payin O33, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and the minor prophets. 

“ They have not p’21n2, the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ruth, the Song 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books 
of Chronicles ; but are in possession of a part of the book of Esther. 

“ They are in entire ignorance, with the rest of their brethren else- 
where, of the existence of the apocryphal books. 

‘« They are very anxious to get the Psalms of David ; and so ignorant 
are they of the New Testament, that in the year 1837-8, when two of 
the Jews from Audrewa visited me and saw the volume, they put it 
three times to their forehead and three times to their mouth, and kissed 
it. LI sold forty-six New Testaments for a high price. They are free 
from the hatred and superstitions of their brethren towards Chris- 
tianity.” 

It is however to be feared, that the conduct of their new mas- 
ters will soon inspire them with this hatred, since, according to 
Mr. Samuel, these latter carry their system of inquisition and 
espionnage to the remotest corners of their empire. 


“ What a state of things,” says he, “ is that which owes its support 
wholly to bristling bayonets, where such a system of ramified espionnage 
exists, that the very wife is an emissary to report the actions and 
opinions of her husband to an ever suspicious and jealous government.” 


In taking leave of Mr. Samuel, he must allow us to admonish 
him that slovenliness of style ought not to be mistaken for ease, 
and that however interesting the subject-matter of a work may 
be, the pleasure of the reader is materially influenced by the 
manner in which the author communicates his information. In 
spite of its defects, however, we recommend the work to the pe- 
rusal of our readers; and will conclude our extracts from it by 
the following graphic description of the country which this pecu- 
liar people inhabit, and the author's allusion to the circumstances 
which led him to the discovery of his “ Remnant.” 


* Daghistan, on the west coast of the Caspian Sea, lies between the 
rivers Kaisin and Rubas. It is about 134 miles in length, by between 
30 and 40 in breadth. It is almost entirely mountainous, as its name 
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Daghistan implies; the plain that runs along the shore being a narrow 
strip. It is usually divided into the following small states; namely, 
Lesgestan, Schamgal, the khanships of Derbund, and the domain of 
Tabasseran. Lesgestan is a stupendous range of mountains, running in 
a south-easterly direction, of great length, but of inconsiderable breadth, 
and forming the whole novth-east frontier of Georgia. The inhabitants 
are a wild, savage banditti, divided into different tribes, whose habita- 
tions are secluded in the depths of the mountains, on the loftiest sum- 
mits, or over the most frightful precipices. The country is rugged and 
impracticable ; the soil is scanty; and the level ground being insufficient 
to enable the proprietor to raise the means of subsistence, he increases 
the surfaces, to the very summits of the heights, by graduated terraces. 
These rude tribes of the mountains are the terror and scourge of all the 
neighbouring countries, as they sally down from the mountains, laying 
waste villages, and carrying off or murdering the inhabitants. ‘The 
other districts are of the same mountainous character: that of Tabasse- 
ran is covered with wood, but the vallies are beautiful and fertile. The 
greater part of the country is still ¢erra incognita to the traveller, espe- 
cially the region indicated.” 


The precarious tenure by which Russia holds the Trans-Cau- 


casian provinces in which Daghistan is situated, is thus forcibly 
pointed out :— 


“ The Russians, as I remarked before, have contracted the limits of 
the independent tribes between the Euxine and the Caspian, and accord- 
ing to the working of that colossal and dangerous power, have largely 
succeeded in doing so. But to reduce them to real subjection is beyond 
the power even of Russia. Nearly half the country of the Ackhar is 
marked as subject to Russia in the maps of these provinces ; but in fact 
the garrison of Sookoom-Kirluah live as in a besieged city, and their 
authority is regarded no further than their guns can reach. Swanati 
too has the same mark of subjection ; though it is well known that the 
Swani confine themselves to the neighbourhood of the perpetual snows 
of Elburg, in order not to compromise their liberty. ‘Two passes also 
throngh the mountain are marked as Russian soil; but not even the 
weekly mail is sent through that of Dariel without an escort, amounting 
sometimes to a hundred soldiers, two field-pieces and several cossacks. 
If an occasional traveller wishes to try the pass of Derbund, which is in 
Daghistan, he is not considered safe without a similar guard.” 


Whilst Mr. Samuel was at Teheran, he called on the Russian 
ambassador, Graf Simonitch—the same who was subsequently 
disavowed by his court for his intrigues against England—and 
obtained from him permission to visit Daghistan, a permission 
which in all probability the ambassador was not authorized to 
grant. He thus narrates his visit and the consequences that re- 
sulted from it: — 

“‘ In conversation with the ambassador concerning one of the objects 
of my mission, his excellency informed me, that about five years pre- 
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viously the Russian government had sent a commission into Georgia, to 
investigate the character and circumstances of the Caucasian Jews. 
The individuals sent returned without being able to give any satisfactory 
account of the object they were sent to inquire into; their qualifications 
not being such as to enable them to throw any light on a question of 
this character. His excellency perceiving my ardent curiosity and in- 
terest in what relates to the Jewish people, and in particular as to any 
facts which might illustrate the fate of the long lost tribes, spontaneously 
offered me every assistance in his power if I would undertake to follow 
up these inquiries, laying no other obligation upon me than to furnish 
him with a copy of my journal when [ should publish it, containing 
investigations through the east on this important subject. 

“ Having consulted her Britannic Majesty’s minister at the court of 
Persia, and obtained his sanction, I received from him a letter of pro- 
tection, on which I could depend in the critical circumstances of the 
country at that time. The Anglo-Indian army was preparing to march 
towards Cabul, and all individuals in connection with England were 
under strong suspicion. This letter of protection was of the utmost im- 
portance, as it enabled me to resist and overcome the intrigues and 
repugnance of the Russian government of the Trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces, at my presence during the military operations against Khiva at 
this crisis; and I shall not soon forget the impressions left upon me 
at ‘Tiflis after I entered upon my investigations, when summoned before 
the governor of those provinces. Every effort was made to daunt my 
courage by an array of military (consisting of Cossacks and gens d’ar- 
merie), drawn up in front of the palace; the object of which was to 
expel me from the country, or to induce me to retire. I was enabled 
however, in the strength imparted to me at that trying hour, to main- 
tain an independence of spirit I trust not unbecoming a British subject, 
and to read such a lesson to General Radifinitzki (son of the celebrated 
diplomatist), in the presence of the Russo-Georgian court, which he will 
not easily forget.” . . . . . “ His Excellency (Graf Simonitch) 
furnished me with letters to the Governor-General, Baron Rosen, Gene- 
ral Brechoft, Commander in Chief of Georgia, and Civil Governor 
Palewandeoff. All these letters, though of importance, weighed as 
nothing beside the simple pass of the British ambassador.” 

We do not exaggerate in stating the number of Jews now 
under the dominion of Russia to be three millions, upon a popu- 
lation of fifty millions. What will be their lot at no very distant 
period? We venture to predict that it will prove much worse, 
since the Jew, however degraded, is still superior to a Russian 
subject, even to a noble. May a light descend upon those 
gloomy regions, for “‘as yet struggles the twelfth hour of the 
night; birds of darkness are on the wing, spectres rise up, the 


dead walk, the living dream. ‘Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt 
cause the day to dawn.” * 





* J. Paul Richter’s Hesperus, Preface. 
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Art. I1.—Géographie @ Edrisi ; traduite de l’ Arabe en Francais 
d’apres deux Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, et accom- 
pagnée de Notes, par M. Amédée Jaubert. (Recueil de Voyages 
et de Mémoires publié par la Société de Géographie. Tom. V. 
and VI.) Paris. 1836, etc. 


Ir we could take a correct inventory of the acquirements, whether 
of an individual or a nation, we should often be struck with the 
extraordinary want of balance, to use a technical term, which the 
several members of the whole amount would be found to hold to 
each other. We do not mean merely that the poet would be 
found deficient in mathematical knowledge, or that the mathema- 
tician would be so devoid of poetical taste as to inquire, according 
to the college jest, what the Mneis proved ; this sort of deficiency 
seems to us natural enough, and we regard it rather as a proof of 
the consistency of a mind or a national character with itself. But 
if the mathematician should be proved ignorant of the commonest 
facts of geography, or if a nation whose literati and Mzcenases 
have taken the trouble to translate the works of half the Greek 
mathematicians should yet be unable to draw a map of the coun- 
tries immediately adjacent to their own, we should surely be 
scarcely able to restrain our laughter at an incongruity as glaring 
as the composition of Horace’s mermaid. Yet such is pretty 
much the position in which stand the Arabs; the inventors, or 
disseminators, of the decimal system of notation—the cultivators 
of mathematical science during the dark ages of Europe—the 
link, as it were, between the science of Greece and that of modern 
Europe. ‘That they should deny the habitability of the southern 
hemisphere is conceivable, for the dogma was a legacy of their 
masters, the Greeks, in spite of the much-disputed Periplus— 
that they should imagine an island of Wakwak in the extreme east 
of Asia, where a tree bore human heads, may be excused to a 
poetical people, the staple of whose poetry was the marvellous, 
and to whom the site of the wonderful sylva alluded to, and of a 
fauna equally miraculous, was almost forbidden ground ;—but 
why a nation whose arms at one time almost girded the Medi- 
terranean, and whose ships held undisputed passage through its 
length and breadth—why such a nation should never have been 
able to produce a chart of the coasts of that sea which might not 
serve equally well for a map of the United States, is a problem 
of somewhat difficult solution. No doubt, however, a partial 
explanation of this phenomenon may be found in the national 
pride of the Arab and Persian, and the religious exclusiveness of 
the Mahommedan, ‘Themselves inhabiting the favoured regions 
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where the patriarchs and prophets had walked, which the last of 
the holy number had sanctified by his presence--even the richest 
provinces of Europe, and those which most excited their cupidity 
of possession, were considered as of very secondary importance 
in comparison with their own native country; and for the rest it 
was a matter of little interest to them, beyond the mere question 
of utility, what was the precise boundary of the nation with whom 
they permitted themselves a grudging commerce, or hailed with 
gladness a hearty and remorseless war. 

Perhaps also much of this ignorance may be attributed to a 
defect inherited by the Arabs from their Greek masters—an in- 
aptitude to put their theoretical knowledge to a practical use. 
In the case of the Greek philosophers, indeed, this was not in 
their own eyes a defect; they would have been much more likely 
to give that name to the cui bono spirit of modern times, and of 
none more than our own. The Greek’s high intellectual deve- 
lopement, and fondness for pure abstract reasoning, gave him a 
certain horror of what we call the mixed mathematics; whilst they 
tended to form his taste for that beautiful system of pure geo- 
metry which more than fifteen hundred years have done little if 
anything to improve. The Arabs were but the apes of their 
nobler predecessors; they were notoriously imitators rather than 
originators, and a certain oriental want of energy produced in 
them somewhat the same effect as that caused by the fastidious- 
ness of the ancients. As Mahommedans too they were averse to 
innovations; the division of the earth into climates, the firm belief 
that the countries south of the Line were uninhabited, and many 
similar practices and notions, having been hallowed by their 
adoption by the men of the seventh and eighth centuries, were 
doubly worthy of the notice of the ninth, and the revolution of 
ages did but serve to strengthen them. 

The grand problem, too, of the discovery of the longitude 
reduced itself among the Arabs to the mensuration of distances on 
a given rhumb line, by miles, fursungs, or the more doubtful quan- 
tity of days’ journeys; these latter requiring of course to be de- 
termined very much by the nature of the ground passed over, and 
the greater or less facility it afforded for rapidity of travelling. 
Clocks they had none—none at least which could be applied to 
the comparison of time in different places; the clepsydra, more 
or less artificially constructed, being the utmost limit of eastern 
horology. 

So much for the general character of Arabic geography; but 
there is a bright as well as a dark side to the picture. Though 
the “ paynim” could never draw a passable map even of the 
countries they themselves possessed, they yet had facilities for 
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acquiring valuable geographical knowledge which were denied to 
more enterprising nations, and for want of which the bones of 
many an ardent adventurer are now bleaching in the sands of 
Africa. That immense peninsula, which has so long stood in the 
immediate vicinity of Europe, as if only to mock and baffle those 
powers of enterprise which have “ put a girdle round about 
the earth”—of which little more than the coasts have been touched 
by Christian powers, with the exception of predatory slave excur- 
sions into the interior, or of rare visits from missionary labourers 
—Africa was penetrated by Mahommedan adventurers from the 
first establishment of Islam, and in fact before the death of its 
founder, From a more recent but still very remote period, Arabic 
traders have trafficked continually in the northern portions of 
central Africa; the Mahommedan religion, that strange free- 
masonry which has at one time or other bound together in a 
chain of common interest nearly half the old world, has long 
been established among the most important negro nations; and 
during the Moorish occupation of Spain, a Berber, or north 
African race, once shared the dominion with the invaders of 
Arabic descent. This last-mentioned tribe (the Berbers) are in 
many points of view by much the most interesting portion of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Africa. ‘Their language, which in spite 
of a strong admixture of Arabic in some of its dialects, is an ori- 
ginal and marked tongue, is spoken with slight variations from the 
shores of the Atlantic on the west to Egypt on the east, and from 
the Barbary states to the great desert of Sahara; and such rem- 
nants as have been preserved of the language of the Guanches, or 
aborigines of the Canaries, show that they too spoke the same 
widely extended dialect. 

From the preceding very general remarks on the Arabic geo- 
graphy, it will not be supposed that much reliance can be placed 
upon the unsupported testimony even of their most respectable 
writers ; since credulity on the one hand, and imperfect and mis- 
taken theories on the other, disfigure the works of them all. The 
Arabian Nights themselves are not more fabulous than many 
statements gravely repeated in scientific works—and these too 
sometimes confirmed by a closing paragraph warning the reader 
against fables. Indeed, wild as are tne topographical notions 
embodied in the Mahommedan fictions, they are often only literal 
transcripts of what is taught in the writings of bearded doctors; 
the route of Sinbad, for instance, may be traced almost point by 
point on a map of eastern construction—cannibal islands, magnetic 
mountains and all; just as the inexplicable wanderings of one of 
Ariosto’s knights might be laid down upon a map of the middle 
ages. <A brief sketch of the world according to this system is 
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worth making, as it will assist in the understanding of some 
remarks which we shall afterwards have to offer upon particular 
geographers and their writings, and especially on the work of 
which the name stands at the head of this article. 

The favourite oriental division, and that generally used in these 
works, is that of climates; but this, though convenient for refer- 
ence, gives a very straggling air to their cosmogony. A climate 
is a zone of land and water, reaching from the extreme known 
west to the extreme known east, and varying in breadth from 
8° to 7° of latitude. Of these climates there are seven, making 
altogether a breadth of something less than 37°. ‘The immense 
difference between this quantity and the usually calculated extent 
of habitable latitude is explained by the supposition already alluded 
to, that the tropics, the arctic circle and all the land in the south- 
ern hemisphere, are uninhabitable—the part south of the tropic 
of Cancer from its intense heat and great drought, and the northern 
polar circle from its cold; for the ‘Arabic astronomers appear to 
have supposed the increase of heat discovered on approaching the 
equator to have continued after passing it, and thus to have in- 
cluded the south pole in the same category of barrenness and 
unfitness for animal life with the torrid zone. Leaving aside this 
division as one tending to produce confusion in a conspectus of 
eastern geography, by artificially dividing countries without respect 
either to their natural or political boundaries, and beginning with 
Africa, we find that, as before stated, the Arabic ‘geographers 
were better acquainted with this portion of the globe than their 
Christian brethren of the middle ages. The Barbary coasts they 
could describe accurately enough ; “further south, nearly as far as 
the Guinea coast, they mark out with tolerable accuracy the situ- 
ation of towns and of kingdoms, many names of which agree 
curiously enough with those known in our own times. Egypt, so 
long an Arab kingdom, was necessarily well known to them, but 
they had much less knowledge of Abyssinia; the famous source 
of the Nile, so long a verata quastio with the learned of the west, 
was already settled, at least to the satisfaction of the less captious 
Orientals, early in the middle ages, and described with as much 
confidence and minuteness as if the ground had been surveyed 
with the chain. Leaving Africa, we find the towns of Spain mi- 
nutely and in general accurately enumerated, an observation which 
may be extended a little distance into the south of France; but 
as we go further north in this and the adjacent countries, truth 
mixes more and more largely with fable. England is described 
in some geographers (in Edrisi, for example), but of anything 
further north they had but a faint idea, and speak of the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian races, the sea kings whose strength was felt by 
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Spain, Barbary, and probably by the extremest coasts of the Me- 
diterranean, by the common appellation of Majisi. Is this an 
allusion borrowed from the name given to the priests of the Per- 
sian fire-worship, and pointing at a supposed general resemblance 
between the two races in the one fact of their being idolaters, or 
is it from the word Majouj, which, in conjunction with Hajouj, 
is used in eastern geography to denote a race in the extreme north 
of Asia and perhaps also of Europe—a sort of half men, half 
demons—the people of Gog and Magog in short, of the Hebrew 
prophets? ‘lhe knowledge of Edrisi on the subject of these 
northern countries is more extended than that of his fellow writers, 
as might naturally be expected from his position at the court of a 
Christian prince, and within reach of such geographical informa- 
tion as Europe afforded during the middle ages. ‘Turning south- 
ward from Spain and France, we find Italy and Greece, as well 
as the countries immediately north of the latter, well known to the 
writers of the best ages of Arabic learning—well known, that is, 
comparatively, and always making due allowance for the very sin- 
gular misconceptions in which the most learned of the Arabs 
have indulged. Russia and Poland, before the rise of the Turkish 
empire, were but little kuown in the east, and we might extend 
the remark to the west also. The relations of Persia, and the 
Mahommedan empire with the Tatars, gave a certain knowledge 
of their country to the Arab writers, diminishing in accuracy and 
distinctness with every degree of north latitude, though the con- 
quests of ‘Timour had early made known to the south of Asia the 
existence of a country where the sun was for many months beneath 
and as many above the horizon at one time; and where therefore 
(an important corollary for Moslem soldiers) it was necessary ma- 
terially to modify the laws regulating daily prayers and other 
observances depending upon the revolution of the sun. India 
eastward may be considered as the extreme limit of accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge in that direction, and the adjective is used 
with some laxity when thus applied, but much information had 
been collected by Mahommedan travellers, some of them enjoying 
peculiar advantages, who had penetrated into that country. China 
was known as a country of porcelain and perfumes, aud desperate 
Kafirs, though the eastern romances (for we are come now to the 
point where fact and fiction more than meet) represent the inba- 
bitants of the celestial empire as polished, wealthy, and inge- 
nious.* ‘The sea east of India is the great repository of islands 
full of marvels (the Arabic romancers are fond of islands, and 


* China, or Sin, is the scene of one half of the eastern romances, a princess of that 
country being the frequent object of the errant pursuit of a Mahommedan lover. 
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by choice make them the scene of their stories)—marine monsters, 
enormous birds, and tremendous serpents. We hardly know 
whether an Arab topographer would class with real or fictitious 
existences the mountain of Kaf, the chosen abode of the Anka, 
Simorg, Phoenix or Griffin—that “ secular bird,” which in east- 
ern as well as western fable lives a life of many ages, aloof from 
all other creatures, dies on a pile of its own collecting, and leaves 
to a single successor its solitary and mournful grandeur. The 
mountain of Kaf is said to encompass the world, and in some 
stories a series of seven concentric Kafs is mentioned, each circle 
the abode of a race of Ginns, or tolerated spirits, something less 
dangerous than the actual demons—the Deeves or Afrits. 

Lest however we should be lost in regions “ a hundred years 
beyond the earth,” as has happened to the heroes of some of the 
stories we have been alluding to, we return to our more imme- 
diate subject, the earth as described by Edrisi, an Arabic writer 
of the twelfth century. Such of our readers as are disposed to 
compare Edrisi with El Bekri may consult the excellent manu- 
script of the latter in the British Museum, No. 9577, and Mr. 
Cooley’s recently published work on the Negroland of the Arabs, 
Edrisi’s accuracy in many statements is more than disputable 
when compared with El Bekri. His distances of places are 
rectified by a comparison with El Bekri. Edrisi certainly copied 
from El Bekri, with some variations of his own, which are rarely 
accurate; and it would have been far better for his reputation to 
have adhered more closely to the source from whence he derived 
reputation. ‘The circumstances under which this description was 
composed are sufficiently pointed out in the original preface, 
which for the information it affords, as well as for the sample it 
contains of our author’s style, we think will be found interesting 
enough to justify our quotation of the whole. 


* Thanks be given to God, the existence essentially great and power- 
ful, incorporeal, endued with goodness, beneficence and long suffering, 
the sovereign judge who has all power, who is clement and merciful, 
who possesseth infinite knowledge, who hath given perfect forms to all 
that he hath created, the knowledge of whom is graven in all hearts and 
reposes in all minds upon visible and incontestable proofs. 

“His strength and his power are certain and evident indices of his 
glory. All tongues publish his goodness, which the true faith confirms. 
The perfect conformation of beings, emanating from his divine will, 
constrains us to recognize his existence and his eternity. Amongst the 
master-pieces of this will, the heavens and the earth are signs of high 
instruction for him whose mind is just and his perceptions right ; first 
he admires the heaven, its immense elevation, the beauty of the stars 
and the regularity of their courses—amongst them the sun and the moon 
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shining in the firmanent—the sun the focus of light which produces the 
day, the moon the torch which dissipates the darkness of the night. 
These miraculous signs tell him of the march of seasons and the revolu- 
tions of ages. Then he remarks the earth of which this same will fixed 
the first site and determined the extent—from whose entrails it caused 
the waters to spring, the vital principles of vegetation, and the necessary 
food for the fruitfulness of the fields and the fertility of the meadows ; 
the earth which it left for the delight and the dwellingplace of man, the 
object of preference in all the movements impressed on the celestial bodies. 
—Man whom this same divine will inspired with the instinct neces- 
sary to distinguish good from evil and useful from dangerous, and granted 
to him the facility of transporting himself whither he pleased, by sea or 
by land, across the immensity of space.—All proves the existence of the 
Creator ! 

“* Amongst the number of the beings formed by this divine will, the 
eye cannot note nor the mind imagine one more accomplished than the 
illustrious Roger King of Sicily, of Italy, of Lombardy and of Calabria, 
the Roman prince. This great king, whom heaven has crowned with 
glory and power, the protector of the religion of Christ, is the most cele- 
brated and the best among all monarchs. His absolute will is the moving 
principle of his conduct in all affairs. He binds and unbinds according 
to his pleasure, he governs and judges his people with equity and impar- 
tiality, and hears their complaints with patience and attention. He has 
established in the administration of his estates the most admirable order 
and the elements of the most perfect happiness; he has carried his vic- 
torious arms from the rising of the sun to its setting—witness the countries 
near or distant which he has brought into obedience to him, witness the 
sovereigns of the same religion as himself whose pride he has humbled. 
He owes this astonishing success to the valour of his armies well provided 
with all things—to the power of his fleets, whose operations heaven pro- 
tects. His glory shines in the eyes of all men, his name fills the world, 
is in all mouths, sounds in all ears. What desire does he form which is 
not followed by the promptest accomplishment? What project, difficult 
as it may appear, does he not succeed in executing ? 

“Honours and dignities are the portion of his partisans and his friends, 
ruin and humiliation of his antagonists and his adversaries. Of how 
much greatness has he not laid the foundation? The lustre with which 
he surrounds these dignities shines in the world with the brilliancy of 
the flowers in a parterre, and is beautiful as the verdure of the shrubs 
which ornament the groves. 

“This great monarch joins the good qualities of the heart to nobility 
of birth, purity of manners to beauty of actions, courage to elevation of 
sentiments, profundity of judgment to mildness of character, acuteness 
of mind to an admirable perception of affairs, and a penetrating glance, 
which, like a rapid arrow, goes straight to the mark and enables him to 
judge of every thing without error. The gates of future events, closed 
to others, are open to him. All the art of government has fixed itself 
in his person; even the dreams of his sleep are benefits for the future, 
justice and impartiality are the bases of his administration; his liberalities, 
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resembling the waves of the ocean, are as beneficent as the rains which 
fertilize the earth. His acquirements in mathematics and in literature 
are immense; the deep study which he has made of the sciences has 
conducted him to the most extraordinary discoveries, in short the repu- 
tation which this great prince enjoys is so superior to that of other 
sovereigns, that it is useless to seek to prove such a truth by examples, 
the chief cities of the earth are filled with his name. If I had to 
enumerate the wonders which he had produced, my lungs would be 
fatigued, and my breath would not suffice. Who is there, who, wishing 
to count the pebbles of the universe, could succeed in ascertaining accu- 
rately the number of them? 

** When the extent of his possessions had increased, the respect which 
his subjects bore him was every where come to its height, and he had 
subjected to his power dominions conquered from the Christian princes, 
this monarch, as a consequence of the interest which he took in noble 
and curious studies, occupied himself with the statistics of his vast states. 
He wished positively to know not only the limits in which they were 
circumscribed, the routes by land and sea which traversed them, the 
climates in which they were situated, the seas which bathed their shores, 
the canals and the rivers which watered them, but also to add to this 
knowledge that of other countries than those which depended on his 
authority in the whole space which it has been agreed to divide into 
seven climates, resting on the authority of the writers who bad treated 
of geography and had sought to determine the extent, the subdivisions, 
and the dependencies of each climate. For this end he bade consult the 
following works :— 


“The book of marvels, of Mas’oudi. 

* The book of Abu Nasser Said-el-Jibani. 

“The book of Abulcassem Adballah ben Khordadbeb. 

** The book of Ahmed ben al A’dri. 

“The book of Abulcassem Mohammed el Hankali el Baghdadi. 
“The book of Janakh ben Khacan-el-Kimaki. 

“The book of Mousa ben Casem-el-Cardi. 

‘©The book of Ahmed ben Yacoub, known under the name of Yacfouli. 
** The book of Is’hak ben al Hasan, the astronomer. 

** The book of Kedamah el Bassri. 

“ The book of Ptolemy of Claudias. 

‘The book of Eresios of Antioch. 


“ Instead of finding in these works, clear, precise and detailed accounts, 
having met only with obscurities and motives for doubt, he sent for per- 
sons specially skilled in these matters, and proposed to them questions 
which he discussed with them, but neither thus did he obtain more light. 
Seeing that things stood thus, he took the determination of ordering that 
in all his states they should seek for well informed travellers; be had 
them called into his presence, and questioned them by means of inter- 
preters, together or separately. Every time that they agreed and their 
account was unanimous upon a point, this point was admitted and con- 
sidered as certain. When it was otherwise, their information was rejected 
and put aside. 
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**He occupied himself with this labour for more than fifteen years, 
without relaxation, ceasing not to examine by himself all geographical 
questions, to seek the solution of them, and to verify the exactness of 
the facts, in order to obtain completely the knowledge which he desired. 

** After this he wished to know positively the longitudes and latitudes 
of the places and the respective distances of the points upon which the 
testimony of the above mentioned travellers was unanimous. For this 
end he had a table prepared for drawing ; he had traced there one by one, 
by means of the iron compass, the points marked out in the works con- 
sulted, and those which had been fixed upon according to the different 
assertions of their authors, and of which the general confronting had 
proved the perfect exactness. Then he ordered that they should found 
in silver, pure and without alloy, a planisphere of an enormous size, 
and of the weight of four hundred and fifty Roman pounds, each pound 
weighing one hundred and twelve drachms. He had graven there by 
expert artists the configuration of the seven climates, with that of the 
regions, the countries, the shores near to or distant from the sea, the 
arms of the sea, the seas and the water courses; the indication of desert 
and cultivated countries, of their respective distances by frequented 
routes, either in determined miles or in (other) known measures, and the 
designation of the ports, prescribing to these workmen to conform them- 
selves scrupulously to the model traced upon the drawing table, without 
in any manner deviating from the configurations therein indicated. 

“ He caused to be composed, for the understanding of this planisphere, 
a book containing the complete description of the cities and territories, 
of the nature of the cultures and habitations, of the extent of the seas, 
the mountains, the rivers, the plains and the marshes. This book was 
to treat besides of the species of grain, of fruits, and of plants which each 
country produces, of the properties of these plants, of the arts and trades 
in which the inhabitants excel, of their export and import commerce, of 
the curious objects which are remarked or are celebrated in the seven 
climates, of the state of the populations, their external form, their cus- 
toms, religions, dress, and idioms. 

“IT have given to this work the title of ‘Recreations of the Man desi- 
rous of perfectly knowing the Different Countries of the World.’ 

“This work was terminated in the last days of the month of Shewéal, 
in the year 548 of the Hijra (answering to the middle of January of the 
year of Christ 1154.)” 

After this introduction (a propos of which we must remark 
however that if King Roger’s planisphere is faithfully represented 
in his panegyrist’s maps, its accuracy is somewhat overstated)— 
after this introduction our author gives a general notion of the figure 
of the globe, and of the division of its circumference into 360 
degrees, each degree containing 25 fursungs (the parasang of the 
Persians according to the Greek spelling), each fursung twelve 
thousand cubits, every cubit 24 fingers (breadths), and every finger 
six grains of barley, not laid end to end as in our ancient popular 
scale, but side by side. He states that no lands are habitable 
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beyond 64° N. latitude, and that the southern hemisphere is al- 
together unpeopled, for the reasons already alluded to. The 
seven climates are then described, and after that the principal seas, 
which, with the well-known oriental predilection for that number, 


are made to be also seven: oa = the Sea of Sin or Indian 
Ocean, ypasy) ess the Green (or Persian) Gulf, eu) = 
the Sea of Culzum (Arabian Gulf), oliss ps Sea of Sham 
or Syria (Mediterranean), opal ois Gulf of Venice, 


bist aus Sea of Pontus (Black Sea), and slays p= 


Sea of Jorjan (Caspian). ‘Then we have a description of the 
division of the work into seven climates, and of each climate into 
ten equal sections, corresponding to parallelogrammatic divisions, 
or nearly such, of the climates, following one another on the map 
and in the description from west to east. Of each of these sec- 
tions the author informs us he has drawn a plate, making 70 such 
illustrations in the whole; these are to be found in a MS, in the 
University of Oxford, and in one of the Bibliothéque Royale. 
Of these plates M. Jaubert has given three, with the colours, let- 
tering and gilding, “barbaric gold,” of the original. Our taste 
would have led us to prefer a plain lithograph of the whole map, 
either in as many plates as the original or in a reduced size, say 
10 ona sheet. ‘This could hardly have been much more expen- 
sive than the certainly magnificent specimens given. ‘They afford 
us, it is true, an idea of the style of the original drawings, but on 
the plan suggested we should have had, it may be presumed, a copy 
of the silver map of Roger; a map in fact of the 12th century, and 
one which might be fairly supposed justly to represent the geogra- 
phical knowledge of that period. It is scarcely fair however to 
quarrel with M, Jaubert, or his “fautores,” the executive of the 
Société Géographique, on a matter which, after all, is a point of 
taste. 

Our limits will not permit us any detailed analysis of the por- 
tion of Edrisi relating to Africa, with an account of the most 
southern portion of which known to him our author begins his 
description. This indeed is theless necessary, as this first part of 
the book is probably better known than any other division, from 
the excellent abstract and commentary of Hartmann. The natural 
products of this part of central Africa, the arms, food, manners, 
and dress of the inhabitants, are often minutely described, and with 
an individuality which gives the description something of the air of 
Herodotus’s charming gossip. The description of Gana, a central 
province, whose king and inhabitants are described as Mussulmans, 
reminded us strongly of Major Denham’s interesting account 
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of the Sheikh of Bornou and his policy. Gana however, as far as 
we can gather from our author, is considerably to the west of the 
kingdom where our enterprising traveller found an organized 
army, and cavaliers clad in mail inhabiting a territory bounded 
by deserts and countries of savages. ‘There is much talk, in this 
part of the narrative, of gold, of which the Sultan of Gana is said 
to have possessed a natural lump weighing 30 lbs. Denham or 
Clapperton, we forget which, inquired in vain for Wangara, a 
country mentioned by Edrisi as conterminous with Gana, and 
concluded, from certain indicia, that Wangara was a general 
name for a country producing gold. Unfortunately we have very 
little etymological knowledge on which to try the validity of such 
a conjecture. Our travellers have not been philologists, nor our 
philologists travellers. Even the Berber, the most cultivated and 
accessible of the native African languages, is still almost sealed to 
us. A vocabulary of the language in the Bibliothéque Royale, a 

translation of the Gospels and part of the Book of Genesis in the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a geographical 
fragment in the possession of the Asiatic Society, and perhaps a 
few other similar specimens, are all the materials we know of for 
the study of it in Europe. Talking of Berbers, our author has a 
curious story of one of them, who predicted the speedy arrival of 
a caravan at a watering place by taking up and smelling to the 
sand. ‘This surpasses all we ever heard of savage acuteness of 
sense, but our geographer certainly avails himself at times of the 
traveller’s privilege, unless indeed we should rather blame the in- 
formants of King Roger, on the “ perfect agreement” of whose 
accounts was founded this veritable history. Begharmah, which 
figures so conspicuously in recent accounts of Bornou, comes 
next in order, and this also is said to be inhabited by Berbers, 
not a very probable assertion, but perhaps Edrisi has been mis- 
led, like some later writers, by the name of a Nubian race, the 
Barabras. The Nubian women are highly praised for their 
beauty, for which and for their accomplishments they are said to 
be eagerly sought after by the great men of other countries. We 
have an account of a certain wood which possesses an extraordi- 
nary power to counteract the venom of serpents, and even to de- 
prive them of their power of injuring a man who carries it about 
with him. The story of the Psylli among the ancients naturally 
occurs to us upon the reading of this account. In our own days 
individuals in some parts of Africa pretend to the power of 
handling serpents with impunity and profess to impart it to 
others. An offer was made of this boon to one of Napoleon’s sa- 
vans, if we mistake not, but his love of science was not strong 
enough to carry him through the preliminary process, in which it 
T2 
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was necessary that the adept should spit into the mouth of his 
disciple. 

The long sought fountains of the Nile are thus described, with 
that daring license of invention which the Arab often displays, 
loading an uncertain subject with more matter of doubt, telling, 
as worthy Mr. Oldbuck in the Antiquary phrases, it “a lie with a 
circumstance.” 


“To this section belongs the place where the two branches of the 
Nile separate ; that is to say—Firstly, the Nile of Egypt, which traverses 
that country, running from south to north, on whose banks and on the 
islands which it forms, most of the towns of Egypt are built ; and, secondly, 
the branch which sets out from the east, and runs towards the remotest 
extrermity of the west: on this branch of the Nile are situated all, or at 
least the greater part, of the cities of Soudan. The source of these two 
branches of the Nile is in the Mountains of the Moon, whose commence- 
ment is 16° beyond the Equinoctial. The Nile takes its origin from this 
mountain by ten fountains, of which five flow away and gather in a great 
lake; the others descend also from the mountain towards another great 
lake. From each of these two lakes issue three rivers, which at length 
unite and flow into a very great lake, near which is situate a city named 
Tarfi, populous, and its environs fertile in rice. On the bank of this 
lake is an idol holding its hands lifted to its breast; they say that this is 
Masakh (or Masneh), and that he was thus transformed because he was 
a wicked man."’—vol. i. pp. 27, 28. 


After the cataracts of the Nile, which are slightly alluded to, 
we have a curious account of a race or tribe of predatory horsemen 
called El-belioun, who are described as black (a word which ad- 
mits of no palliation of meaning from an Arab’s pen), clad in steel 
armour, and, mirabile dictu, as Christians and of Greek descent! 
It is curious enough that in the account of Denham and Clapper- 
ton’s Journey we have mention of certain mountain-dwelling 
tribes south of Bornou, some of whom came on an embassy to 
the Bornouese camp while Major Denham accompanied it and 
sued for peace. ‘These were some of the Kafirs, whom the true 
believers were wont to carry away as slaves, and these wretched 
creatures, by no means such brilliant robbers as El-belioun, our 
traveller was required to acknowledge as fellow Christians. He 
parried this compliment by pleading that they had begged a dead 
horse for food the day before, but was reminded that he himself, 
by eating swine’s flesh, was guilty of an equal abomination, The 
word translated Greek (Rimi) is of very indefinite application in 
Arabic, and sometimes means nothing more than European 
Christian. It would be singular enough to find that Edrisi had 
here recorded the existence of a remnant of Romans or Vandals. 
Another race of Christians is again mentioned on the coast of the 
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Red Sea, though in his account of their migration thither our 
author is guilty of an anachronism, a besetting sin of Mahom- 
medan historians. ‘The iron and gold mines of Sofalah come 
in for a somewhat lengthened description, and we then, ac- 
cording to the plan already described, are carried eastward to 
India, Ceylon and China. The account of the Indian castes is 
tolerably correct, the names being either like the Sanscrit appel- 
lations or reducible to them by allowing for copyists’ errors. ‘The 
license of the Indian worship, the dancing girls attached to the 
temples, and other features of the Brahminical cultus, are touched 
upon. Inthe description of Ceylon the famous peak and footprint 
of Adam are mentioned, but the standard of size furnished by the 
latter is wofully belied by an estimate immediately following of 
the length of the patriarch’s stride, a length which would much 
more than satisfy the most unconscionable advocate for the gra- 
dual diminution in size of the human race. The notion of sacred 
footsteps is very general in the East, and traces of it appear in 
Europe and America, 

Passing from India to China we quote a description of the 
mode of administering justice in this latter nation, which is cu- 
rious at least, though we apprehend that in the days of Edrisi, as 
in our own, the paternal majesty of the empire was more prompt 
in administering, or causing to be administered, the bamboo to 


the delinquent, than in listening to the appeals (or peals, as they 
are here represented) of the oppressed for justice. 


“Tt is reported that there are in China three hundred flourishing cities, 
governed by princes who are all under obedience to the Baghbough, who 
is called, as we have just said, the King of Kings. He is a prince of pure 
morals, just towards his people, endued with a high solicitude for their 
welfare, powerful in his government, wise in his projects, provident in 
his enterprises, firm in his designs, facile in his administration, mild in his 
commands, generous in his gifts, attentive to the affairs of strangers and 
of distant countries, considering the end of things, and occupying him- 
self with the interests of his subjects, who can come to him without 
intermediate agent and without hindrance. 

“ This prince has a hall of audience whose walls and roof are con- 
structed in a manner equally solid and elegant. In this hall is a throne 
of gold on which the king sits surrounded by all his vizirs; above his 
head is a bell whence hangs a chain of gold artfully disposed, which falls 
on the outside of the building and the end of which reaches the basis of 
the edifice. When any one has a subject of complaint to expose, he 
comes with a written request to this chain and pulls it. Then the bell 
moves, a vizir puts his hand out of the window, which is as much as 
saying to the complainant, come up to us. He goes up in fact by a 
staircase expressly destined to this object [Jiterally to the oppressed]. 
Arrived in the presence of the king, the complainant prostrates him- 
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self and then rises. The king stretches his hand to him and receives 
the request, examines it, returns it to his vizirs, and gives a decision 
agreeable to the laws civil and religious without any other solicitation, 
without delay and without the necessity of recurring to the mediation of 
the vizir or of any other person. 

“This prince is fervent in his piety, firm in the observation of the laws 
of which he is the interpreter and the guardian, and liberal in the alms 
which he bestows upon the poor. His religion, which is the worship of 
idols (or Buddhism), differs little from that of the Indians; for these latter, 
like the Chinese, do not deny the existence of the Creator, acknowledge 
his wisdom and his eternal power, and although they admit neither the 
prophets nor the holy books, yet they do not deviate from the principles 
of justice and equity.” —vol. i. p. 101. 

The famous idol of Moultan is thus described— 


*Moultan is near to India, and some writers even place it in this 
country. It equals Mancura in size and bears the surname of the house 
of gold. There is seen an idol venerated by the Indians who come to 
visit it in pilgrimage from the most distant points of their country, and 
to offer to it precious objects, ornaments and perfumes in prodigious 
quantities. This idol is surrounded by servants and slaves, who are fed 
and dressed from the products of these rich offerings. I[t is of a human 
form and has four sides, seated on a throne composed of bricks and 

laster, entirely covered with a skin, which resembles red morocco 
faien, in such a manner that only its eyes can be seen. Some persons 
assert positively that the internal part of this idol is of wood, others deny 
this. However this may be, its body is entirely covered, its eyes formed 
of precious stones, its head covered with a crown of gold enriched with 
jewels. It is, as we have said, square, and its arms, above the elbows, ap- 
pear to the number of four. 

‘‘The temple inhabited by this idol is in the middle of the city of 
Moultan, and in the most frequented of its bazaars. This edifice is in 
the form of a dome: the upper part of the dome is gilded ; the construc- 
tion of this, as well as of the doors, is very solid. The columns are very 
high, the walls coloured.” 


From the peculiar arrangement of the work, in climates, the de- 
scription of Egypt comes after that of China, and to this we turn 
to remark the meagre description given of this country, so inte- 
resting both to Asiatics and Europeans. More space is taken up 
with the recital of traditions, the descriptions of supposed talis- 
mans, and. the assignment of authors, after the oriental fashion, for 
the buildings whose ruins are to be seen there, than with descrip- 
tions of the ruins themselves. One of the most curious of his 
stories, though not the most authentic or intelligible, is one de- 
scribing a Frankish invasion of Egypt. Surely this cannot be a 
bad transcript from a history of the Crusades. 


* From this chain of hills and on the side of the sea depends a mountain, 
round, cut toa peak, and which it is impossible to approach from the 
polish of its surface and from its great height, They relate that there 
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are the important treasures of the high priest, whose name this mountain 
bears, and those of certain kings of Egypt, consisting of gold, silver, 
precious stones, figured pottery, curious images and representations of 
idols, symbolical of the stars. ‘These kings learnt by their art that a king 
of the Franks had formed the design of attacking them, from what he 
had heard of their riches, and of their power of making gold. At this 
they were very much affrighted. In fact, this Frank king had equipped 
a thousand vessels, conquered Egypt, whose principal inhabitants fled 
and took refuge in this mountain, and the rest in the oasis, carrying 
their riches with them. The motive of the Frank king’s expedition was, 
that a high priest having been obliged to take refuge in Europe to escape 
from the persecutions of an Egyptian prince, he determined the king 
to undertake this conquest by the bait of the riches which he would find 
there. The conquest in fact took place; the high priest accompanied 
him to the mountain in question, but not having been able to climb it, 
and deceived in his hope, he induced the Frank king to appropriate 
to himself the riches of the other inhabitants of Egypt, and, loaded with 
these spoils, to return into his own country.”—vol. i. pp. 131, 132. 

The description of Europe offers little that is capable of being 
extracted, being often nothing more than a list of names; some of 
them, it is true, curious enough, as showing the extent of geogra- 
phical knowledge in our author’s time. As a specimen we give 
the towns of England as they stand in the printed text of Rome, 
1592. 

“In this second division of the seventh climate we find a portion of 
the sea of darkness, wherein is the island of Alankaltarah, x b\ais$ 
a great island shaped like the head of an ostrich, * * * The shore 


nearest it is Wadishant, ¢.i% aly of the land of Afrandes, nds) 35 


(Flanders), and between this island and the great coast is a passage twelve 
miles broad. And of the cities which are in the extremest west of this 
island, and in a place where the land is very narrow, is Sahisnar, .y 

—between which and the sea are 12 miles. And from this city to that 
of Garham, pore on the coast 60 miles; and so from the city of 
Sahisnar to the western extremity of the island, 380 miles, and from it 
to the port of Derbermouzah, Bd_0 72 (Dartmouth), 80 miles; then to 
the portion of the island named Kernoualia, oll, 3 100 miles. From 
the city of Sahansar to Salabus, ue » Yow (Salisbury ?) on the coast to 
the north, 60 miles, and from the city of Garham to the site of the city 
of Haynunah (or Hambunah) 234.4 which is a promontory running 
into the sea, 25 miles, and near it on the east runs the river Bounsiter, 
prund ys (Winchester ?). To Sababtras 40 miles towards the west, and 


from Hambunah to the city of Sarham cla» 60 miles, and it is near 
the sea. Thence along the coast to Hastings prident 50 miles, and 
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thence along the coast to Dubras (wy. 70 miles ; and this stands upon 
the strait whereby they pass to the nearest portion of the continent. 


And from Dubras to the city of Lundras, (yw 1393 within the land 40 
miles, and this city is on a great river which falls into the sea between 
Dubras and the city of Jarnamouh, x 3 > (Yarmouth ?). From this 


last city to the city of Tar’in 90 miles, and this city is distant from the 
sea as much as 10 miles.” 


And in the same strain the account is pursued northward, giving 
names for which we confess we are unable to find modern English 
equivalents. 

Some scientific fragments and accounts of natural phenomena, 
of avery interesting description, are to be found in Edrisi’s work ; 
from these we extract an account of a waterspout, and a disserta- 
tion on the tides—the former remarkable for its accuracy of 
description, and the absence of any impotent attempt at theorizing; 
the latter, less entitled to this praise, yet curious as showing how 
near an approximation to the true theory of the tides lay for cen- 
turies in the hands of the Mahommedan men of science, without 
their improving the conjecture into certainty. It contains also a 
remarkable and almost incredible error, for an eye-witness—a sup- 
position that the tide rises every day at the same hour. 


“ From the island of Mouja to that of Clouds there are four days of 
sailing and more. ‘This island is so named because sometimes there 
arise from it white clouds, which are very dangerous for vessels. There 
arises from them sometimes a point (literally a tongue), fine and long, 
accompanied by an impetuous wind. When this point reaches the sur- 
face of the sea there results from it a sort of ebullition; the waters are 
agitated as by a frightful whirlwind, and if this point reaches the ships it 
sinks them. ‘Then the cloud rises and resolves itself into rain, without 
its being known if this rain comes from the waters of the sea, or how the 
thing happens.” —vol. i. p. 91. 

“ The sea of China, the part of the sea of Senf, which is contiguous 
to it, the sea of Darladeri, as well as those of Herkend and of Oman, 
are subject to the ebb and flow of the tide. It is said that in the seas 
of Oman and Fars this phenomenon takes place twice in the year, so 
that the flow is felt during the six months of summer, whilst the con- 
trary takes place in the western sea. Then the ebb is transferred to the 
west during the other six months.* 

“ As a vast number of opinions have been started on the subject of 
the tides, we feel ourselves bound to relate summarily what has been 
said to complete the explanation of this phenomenon. 

* Aristotle and Archimedes pretend that it is owing to the action of 
the sun, combined with that of the wind and the waves, - happens in 


* Meaning apparceily 1 that the body of water, which, by leaving the east coast, 
forms the ebb there, is transferred to the western. 
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the Atlantic Sea, which is the ocean). This produces the tide, whilst 
when the wind falls and lulls, the ebb takes place. 

But Satoios* thinks that the cause of the tide lies in the successive 
increase of the moon up to the full, and that the ebb is to be attributed 
to the diminution of the phases of this celestial body. This opinion 
needs to be developed and explained in detail. We say then on the 
subject of the ebb and flow, that we have seen with our own eyes in the 
sea of darkness, that is to say, in the ocean which bathes the western 
sides of Andalusia and of Brittany, that the flood begins to take place 
in this sea from the second hour of the day to the beginning of the 
ninth. ‘Then happens the ebb, lasting till the end of the day; then the 
sea rises again during six hours, after which it falls during six hours ; 
so that the flow and ebb are each felt, once during the day and once 
during the night. The cause of this is the wind, which raises the sea 
at the commencement of the third hour of the day. As long as the sun 
is rising on the horizon, the flow augments with the wind. Before the 
fall of the day the wind falls, because the sun is more on his decline, 
and the ebb takes place. In the same manner, at the beginning of the 
night, the wind rises anew, and the calm does not succeed till the end 
of the night. The high tides happen during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth nights of the (lunar) month. Then the waters 
rise excessively and reach points which they never arrive at until the 
corresponding days of the following months. This is one of the evi- 
dent marvels of the Creator in these seas. The inhabitants of the 
Moghreb (west) are witnesses of it, and cannot doubt it. These tides 
are called Feidh or inundations.”—vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 


We shall conclude our extracts with a few of the incredibilia 
of our author, premising always that he is evidently not disposed 
to give them any such name. The fondness of the Mahommedan 
reader for accredited marvels is extreme, if we are to judge by the 
many works in which they are recorded, and in which the fiction 
is mixed up with important and valuable truths, The most 
famous of these is the Ajaib Al Makhlucat, or Wonders of the 
Creation, by Kazwini; in this may be found one at least of the 
extracts we are about to give—the one immediately following. 


“* They relate that at an epoch anterior to that of Alexander, there was 
a dragon in this island that devoured every thing that came in his way, 
oxen, asses, and other animals. When Alexander landed there, the inhabi- 
tants complained of the mischief which this dragon did them, and implored 
the help of the hero; the monster had already devoured the greater 
part of their flocks—every day they placed two slain bulls beside his 
den; he came out to devour them, and then withdrew till the next day, 





* Note by M. Jaubert. The name of this philosopher, probably a Greek, is inde- 
cipherable. Does the author allude to Ctesias, or rather to Poseidonius, whose 


system in fact was somewhat like the ideas developed in this passage ?—See Strabo, 
Book iii. 
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awaiting a fresh tribute. Alexander asked the inhabitants if the monster 
was in the habit of coming out by one hole or by many; they replied 
that he always came out by the same. Then Alexander had the place 
pointed out to him, and went there, followed by several of the inhabi- 
tants, taking with him two bulls; immediately the monster advanced 
like a black clond, his eyes glittering like lightnings, and bis mouth 
vomiting flames; he devoured the bulls and disappeared. The next 
day and the day following Alexander made them place two calves near 
his cavern, but this prey was not enough to appease the monster's 
hunger. Alexander ordered the islanders to take two bulls, skin them, 
fill their skins with a mixture of oil, sulphur, lime, and arsenic, and to 
expose them in the place pointed out. The dragon came out of his 
cavern and devoured this new sort of prey; a few moments after, feeling 
himself poisoned by this composition, into which besides they had taken 
care to put some iron hooks, he made all imaginable efforts to vomit it ; 
but the hooks sticking in his throat, he fell over with his mouth yawning 
open. Then, in accordance with the plan laid by Alexander, they 
heated a bar of iron, and placing it on a plate of the same metal, darted 
it into the monster’s throat; the composition took fire in his entrails 
and he expired. Thus God put a stop to the scourge which afflicted the 
inhabitants of this island. ‘They thanked Alexander for it, showed him 
great affection, and offered him considerable presents, consisting of 
various curiosities of their island. They gave him, among other things, 
a little animal which resembled a hare, but whose skin was of a yellow, 
brilliant as gold. This animal, called the A’raj, has a black horn, and 
by his presence alone puts to flight lions, serpents, wild beasts and 
birds.” —vol. i. pp. 198—200. 

“ There exist in the sea of China and of the Indies animals a hundred 
cubits long and twenty-four broad, on whose backs rise like humps, and 
as if vegetating, rocks of scales, on which ships are sometimes broken. 
Navigators relate that they atiack these animals with bows and arrows, 
and force them thus to turn from their path. They add that they seize 
the least of them and boil them in caldrons, and that their flesh melts 
and changes into a liquid fat. This oily substance is renowned in 
Yemen, in Aden, on the coasts of Fars, of Oman, and in the seas of 
India and China. The people of these regions make use of this sub- 
stance to stop the holes of vessels.”—vol. i. p. 96.* 

** There is in the sea of China an animal known under the name of 
El-Ghaidah. It has two wings, by means of which it rises from the 
bottom (of the sea) and transports itself, in spite of its weight, upon 
vessels, - It is a hundred cubits long or thereabouts. When the sailors 
perceive it, they make a noise by means of pieces of wood struck one 
against the other. The creature retires and leaves them a free path. 





* Many of the eastern fables of natural history appear to have arisen from mingling 
the accounts of two different creatures. Here, for example, if any thing really existing 
be alluded to, we should suppose it to be the cuttle fish, much exaggerated, whilst the 
deliquescent properties of the smaller specimens remind us of what is told of some of 
the sea snakes, 
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Besides, thanks be to God, the fate of this great animal is attached to 
that of a little fish named el Mabidah. When it perceives it, it flies 
and takes refuge in the abysses of the sea, at such a depth that it is safe 
from the pursuit of this little fish.”—vol. i. p. 97. 

Of M. Jaubert’s share in this book—the translation, the notes 
and the various readings—we ought to say afew words, the rather 
as there is a spirit of very unaffected looking modesty running 
through the preface and notes whenever he has to speak of him- 
self, and he in many places frankly acknowledges his obligations 
to his literary confreres for help in translation, or the suggestion 
of a conjecture. ‘The notes are generally short, but to the pur- 
pose, and have the valuable property of coming in when they are 
wanted. Perhaps a little more paralleling of the Arabic with 
the European names would have been an improvement. The 
translator has adopted the judicious course of giving the Arabic 
as well as the Roman writing of the most important names of 
places, animals, &c. In spite however of the somewhat formi- 
dable appearance thus given to the pages, we can assure the 
general reader that he will find this a very amusing work to pick 
his way through—we do not say to read through—while to the 
student of geography it is certainly a valuable present, of which 
the worth is little diminished by the circumstance that there 
already existed the insufficient and not very accurate translation 
of the Maronites, Ecchelensis and Sionita. 





Arr. [11.—Om Straff och Straff-anstalter, 2dra Uppiagan. (On 
Punishments and on Prisons. Second Edition.) 8vo. Stock- 
holm. 1840. 


Tue work bearing this title has excited so much interest in the 
country where it first appeared,* and is itself so interesting and 
important, that we cannot help thinking it our duty to give some 
account of its origin, and some specimens of the style and argu- 
ments to be found in its pages. 

In 1832 a board of talented jurists, after many years’ labours, 
published in the Swedish capital their celebrated “ Proposition 
for an amended Code of Law and Punishment in Sweden.” This 
work, the adoption of which has hitherto been prevented by the 
jealousies of the court, notwithstanding that Norway already en- 
joys the benefits of zés improved code, lays down a separate plan 


* A translation has lately appeared in German, and a French one is said to be in 
preparation, One in Norwegian will be published shortly. 
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for the reform of prison discipline and the abandonment of cor- 
poral punishments within the kingdom. The ill success attend- 
ing the scandalously mismanaged corruption-spreading Houses of 
Correction established in 1819 and following years, the dreadful 
consequences to public morals resulting from the system of 
modified serf-ism existing by law in Sweden under another name 
(forsvarstoshet), and the alarming increase of crime of late years 
throughout the country and especially in the capital, have deeply 
impressed the Swedish nation with the necessity of some thorough 
change in their whole system of prison legislation. ‘Taking ad- 
vantage of this feeling in the public mind, and anxious that the 
change may be effectual, advantageous, and enlightened, his 
Royal Highness Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, 
and already not unknown as an author of taste, has entered the 
arena with the elegantly written pamphlet now under discussion, 
and more immediately intended for the perusal of the members of 
the Diet at present sitting in Stockholm, 

This tolerably lengthy work is remarkable for its generally 
sound views and liberal sentiments, for its probing the question 
to the bottom in all its details, for the air of calm self-possession 
and unaffected benevolence which pervades every part of it, for 
the modesty breathing through the whole, and for the broadness 
of the principles upon which it founds its conclusions, Origi- 
nality, of course, could hardly be expected on such a question; 
but we are everywhere struck with the noble author’s comprehen- 
siveness, clearness and decision, It is to these qualities and to 
the abundance of information carefully selected from various 
sources, and skilfully compressed within its chapters, that it owes 
its welcome reception and its having reached in so few days to a 
second large edition.* 

True it is that this new production, however meritorious it 
may be in itself, on a subject new no longer, cannot but fill the 
mind with melancholy reflections and a gloomy foreboding. 
What is it that has driven so many hundreds of philosophers, 
men of letters, statesmen and philanthropists (as the age calls 
them, though they are often mere phrase-mongers), to devote 
week after week and year after year to the consideration of 


** Subjects grimly weighty,” 


social police, the laws of arrest, the minimum of existence to be 


* The profits are devoted hy the royal author to the lately-established Swedish 
*¢ Guttenburg Institution,” a kind of Printers’ Benevolent Society formed at the late 
Printing Jubilee celebrated in Stockholm as well as over the Continent. 
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allowed in prisons, and the maximum of labour to be exacted out 
of them? What is it that now even disturbs a prince in his 
palace, drawing him from his pleasures and pursuits, winning him 
from the delicacies of refinement and the temptations of modern 
luxury, and calling him from 


“ Parliaments and courts and pomp and state,” 


to questions of the prisoner’s fare and the gaoler’s pay, the starv- 
ing pauper’s prospects, and the straight and narrow cell of the 
criminal and the unfortunate ?—Is it merely and in itself benevo- 
lence? Alas, no! We do not mean that the individuals who are 
daily communicating to us their thoughts on these points are 
more destitute of feeling than their neighbours; on the contrary, 
many of them are distinguished for their ceaseless exertions that 
they may enjoy the luxury of doing good, and for even daring to 
be “ singular” in their ideas of right. What we do mean is, that 
the actual and immediate cause of this great European movement, 
the pressing reason assigned by these writers themselves as their 
apology for entering the field of controversy, is—the increase of 
crime, the crowding | of old prisons and the want of new ones, the 
spread of demoralization among the lower (that is, the kernel) 
classes, and the alarming features gradually assuming by our 
modern pauperization., 

Every effort, then, to modify or ameliorate prisons or their 
denizens should be a fresh incitement to us to contemplate for 
ourselves how matters stand among us, and to see that this boasted 
philanthropy of gaol-reforms does not aim at cure rather than at 
prevention, and “does not often legalize terrorism and suffering 
under the disguise of benevolent change. Certain it is that the 
cell-system may be made one of the most atrociously cruel, nega- 
tively effective, and at the same time apparently innocent punish- 
ments ever invented by the spirit of our modern class-legislation. 
In our own country we have personally known it end, more than 
once or twice or thrice, i in madness and misery, suicide and death, 

But let us listen to our royal author’s observations in the first 
part of his first chapter—“ On Punishments.” 


‘‘ A people's morals and intelligence are always best appreciated by 
the spirit of its legislation. ‘This is more particularly the case with its 
criminal laws, which are more easily accommodated to the increasing 
claims of humanity and justice than the civil law, which is in many re- 
spects more dependent on national customs and ideas, and often on local 
peculiarities. At the same time it must never be forgotten, that a civil 
code founded on natural and reasonable motives is one of the most effec- 
tual means for destroying antiquated abuses and deep-rooted prejudices, 
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and constitutes a condition highly important for the developement of an 
enlightened national spirit and a genuine love of country. 

“ Society, in order to advance undisturbed to its great goal—moral 
and intellectual improvement and general prosperity—must be built on 
a foundation accordant with reason, and must be so established as-to 
give protection against whatever may disturb the general security or 
insult private right. The outward independence and the inward legal 
subsistence of the state must be secured against traitorous designs ; the 
private man’s life and welfare must be guarded against violence and per- 
secution ; property must be shielded from lawless attacks. It is from 
these indispensable conditions for the existence and progress of society, 
which is the will of God revealed in the interior instincts and exterior 
wants of man, that we may trace the rise of the peculiar right of punish- 
ment which society wields, and which finally reposes on reason and on 
Justice. 

* But an acknowledged idea of legal right must, in order to continue 
its quality of rightfulness, be carried out in a spirit consonant with its 
origin. ‘The form which it assumes must be supported by the admitted 
ground, and must conscientiously and consequentially fulfil all its de- 
mands ; else this form will contradict its own archetype, and will at last 
pass over to its opposite. 

* Hence it follows, that a choice of the punishments themselves must 
be made under a religious acknowledgment of a superior organization 
of the universe, and an enlightened respect for the value of man; they 
must be altogether just, both as regards their quality, or character, and 
their quantity, or the amount answering to the greatness of the crime. 
They must also be reasonable, that is, so psychologically calculated, as 
to tend to the criminal’s improvement, and thus strive to prevent a 
renewed infraction of the system of law instituted for the common 
benefit. 

“‘ This, in its perfection, is the form assumed by punishment ; this 
the end to which all organization of punishment ought to aspire. That 
it cannot in reality be completely reached, is to be explained partly from 
the imperfection inseparable from everything human, and partly from 
those outward circumstances which often exercise so powerful an in- 
fluence as to form a kind of relative law. ‘This fact may account for, 
and even excuse, the bye-paths to which criminal legislation has so 
often wandered, and where it may yet so frequently be found ; but it can 
never be appealed to, either in regard to its historical ground or to its 
existence as a fact, in order to prevent an useful approach to a theory of 
punishment more adapted to the spread of intelligence and the claims of 
humanity, —for the effort to approach nearer and nearer to perfection, is 
one of the marks of the divine origin of man! To listen unprejudiced 
to the experience so often dearly bought of past times, to draw thence 
learning and leading rightly to judge and answer to the demands of the 
present age, and thus to prepare the possibility of a rational understand- 
ing of the problem which posterity in its turn will have to solve,—this 
it is which constitutes the real continuity in the advancing cultivation of 
the human race. The actual value of every foundation, whether in the 
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range of thought or of matter, depends upon the structure which can be 
raised upon it; for, just as undeniably as that the latter cannot subsist 
without the support of the former, so little can the ground constitute of 
itself anything whole and complete. 

‘“* Heathenism had zfs legal views, which were compelled to give way 
before the loving, the justice-breathing doctrines of Christianity. Igno- 
rance and darkness long intercepted its everlasting and all-enlivening 
light, but its mild spirit overcame at last outward hindrances and 
worldly opposition, and taught man, even while punishing his fallen 
brother, to seek the fulfilment of the demands of Christian love. To 
adapt these sentiments to both punishments and prisons is an object of 


worthy emulation between the enlightened nations of Europe and of the 
New World.”* 


Prince Oscar next investigates the question of capital punish- 
ments, against which, whatever may be the nature of the crime 
committed, he opposes himself with great strenuousness. He 
would not retain them in any case or on any condition. For our 
own part we cannot help regarding the punishment of death for 
such crimes as rape and murder as the most agreeable to reason 
and instinct of any yet adopted, and as far more merciful than a 
cagement for life in a horrible cell, where year after year goes by 
without human intercourse, with no interchange of affection, 
with an almost hunger-diet simple but not sweet, and deprived 
of the least gleam of hope! What can such a life amount to but 
an idiotic vegetation, or the gnawing of the spirit upon itself?— 
“ Life is more than meat and the body than raiment.” There 
must be some shield round the sanctity of human existence more 
than round the “ stuff” or the “ states” artificially created by 
‘the developement of society.” The extremes of punishing 
crimes agaiust the person with death,—the same penalty as was 
exacted for crimes against property,—and crimes against pro- 
perty with perpetual isolation,—the same punishment as is pro- 
posed for crimes against the person,—are both, and for the same 
reason, equally immoral ; they put asunder what God hath joined, 
like for like (property or its equivalent for property or its equiva- 
lent), and life for life (blood for blood). In fact, we imagine the 
modern sensitiveness of executions and dread of death to arise 
merely or principally—not from any sentiment of mercy, for this 
is a virtue our statutes daily outrage, but—from the effeminate 
petty cowardice produced by modern selfishness and luxury. 

In the course of the views advanced by our author on the in- 
efficiency of capital punishments, we are presented with the 
following interesting table. 
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“ Taste oF ANNUAL ExXEcurIONs. 


Spain . . . . «© « « « onein . 122,000 Inhabitants. 
Sweden. . . . . . « « onein . 172,000 do. 
from 1832 to 1834 onein . 720,000 do. 
Norway oo 1835 to 1837 _ none. 
i one in 200,000 do. 
England... one in 250,000 do. 
France. . . . one in 447,000 do. 
a one in 400,000 do. 
ee } in 1834 one in 1,230,000 — do. 
Austria, in Germany. onein . 840,000 do. 
Wurtemburg . . — onein . 750,000 do. 
Pennsylvania . . onein . 829,000 do. 
Bavaria. . . . one in 2,000,000 do. 
i ae a ae one in 1,700,000 do. 
Vermont, since 181 ‘ie none. 
Belgium, since 1830 .. . . none. 


‘In spite of the number of executions, comparatively to the popula- 
tion, being greatest in Spain and next in Sweden and Ireland, it is suffi- 
ciently well known that the number of crimes committed there is greater 
instead of being less, than in many other lands where capital punishments 
are either quite unknown or are very sparingly used. We also find that 
capital punishments have been least necessary in those states where the 
greatest efforts have been made for the spread of intelligence and the 
removal of those bands which fetter private industry. The example of 
Prussia is in this respect highly remarkable.”* 

* Another objection, not less important, attending punishments so 
repulsive to humanity is, that if they are applied without mercy, the 
supreme power is reproached as excessively severe; if pardons are con- 
ferred too often, we encourage contempt of the law and carelessness for 
its punishments. We have seen that in Sweden, next to Spain, the 
punishment of death has been most frequently applied, and yet, during 
the last seven years, forty-three individuals condemned to death have 
upon the average been pardoned annually.”+ 


From capital Prince Oscar proceeds to corporal punishments, 
which he very justly considers as highly injurious to the commu- 
nity no less than to the criminal. 


“But, it is objected, corporal punishments are inseparably united with 
our manners, our habits and our traditional customs. This assertion 
reposes, I imagine, on a misunderstanding, a confusion of the views of a 
past period with those of the present. Corporal punishments were con- 
nected with public opinion, as long as they were in accordance with the 
prevalent religious ideas. The church itself pointed them out as a means 
of salvation, and the penitent sinner believed that by flagellation, bodily 
suffering and severe fists, he should recover the peace of conscience he 


* Pp.7, 8. + Pp. 10, 11. 
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had lost. So far from being disgraceful, corporal punishments were 
then regarded as an act of atonement, and the only proper way to a second 
reception into the bosom of the church. ‘Thus we find them united with 
church penance and confession, whereby the criminal, purified by his 
punishment, was restored to the congregation. But this belief, these 
ideas, have long since disappeared. Public opinion, in our day, brands 
the punished criminal with an almost indelible disgrace, and throws him 
back with detestation from its bosom. Of all those who defend the 
suitableness of public whipping, is there one who will take the whipped 
offender into his service?) Have we not then created a class of Parzas, 
or moral outlaws, who are compelled to regard themselves as at continual 
war with society ?””* 


But if corporal punishments are to be altogether abandoned, 
we must of course find a substitute aé least equally efficacious 
without being disproportionately expensive. This leads to an 
examination of the so-long applauded transportation system, that 
mistaken theory which has inflicted such serious injury on Great 
Britain and her colonies by its enormous expense, its tempting 
laxity or passionate cruelty, for extremes beget extremes, and the 
flood of deep pollution it has poured into the bosom of a young 
world. After a calm review of the whole case, Prince Oscar very 
naturally concludes, that any plan of transportation would in no 
way be suitable or advantageous for Sweden, every possible benefit 
resulting from it being equally to be found at home, and “it being, 
if not sufficiently terrible to those against whom it is directed, 
only so much the more so to those whose taxed incomes must 
supply the financial means which are so oppressive.”*+ 

Transportation being condemned as dangerous and dear, the 
amiable writer goes on to inquire into the relative values of the 
different systems of improved imprisonment now spreading over 
Europe and America, The many attempts based on a plan of 
classification are shown to have been entire and necessary failures; 
no one being able to classify and gauge the evil dispositions of an 
evil heart, so that parity of outward offence may herd the hardened 
criminal with the comparatively untutored novice in vice, and all 
the consequences of mutual corruption speedily exhibiting them- 
selves in the discharged but returning prisoners. ‘There remains 
no choice therefore, if we will cut down the monster by the roots, 
but between the Panopticon Penitentiary of Bentham, and the 
modified Silent System of Auburn. After having shown that the 
Philadelphia system, when humanely guarded, is not injurious to 
the health, and that the number of relapsed criminals is far under 
that attendant on the Auburn plan, we are presented with the 
following simplified results of the whole:— 


* Pp. 14, 15. + Pp. 20. 
VOL, XXVII. NO, LIV. U 
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“That the Auburn system, by completely separating the prisoners 
during the night, and probibiting any communication during the busy 
employments of’ the day, already contains an important reform upon the 
usual prison punishments with or without classification. 

“That, however, it gives occasion to dangerous abuses; that the disci- 
pline can scarcely be kept up for any length of time, and demands severe 
and capricious applications of corporal chastisements which irritate as 
well as degrade the prisoner. 

“That, as regards the erection of the prison, it is less expensive; unless 
we suppose that the length of confinement can be materially diminished 
in consequence of the punishment being rendered more severe. In this 
latter case, the calculations of Dr. Julius show that the cost of building 
is as nine to ten in favour of the Pennsylvanian system. 

“That the Auburn plan requires a greater number of men as guards 
than the Pennsylvanian. 

“That the factory work in common of the former system, a labour 
which is forced by outward means, is certainly more profitable than cell 
free labour, but that it operates less advantageously on the prisoner’s 
inclinations for industry and his real ability to support himself at a suc- 
ceeding period. 

“That the Philadelphian system works out more deeply and more 
directly the prisoner’s mental improvement. That, through self-reflection 
and a painful but beneficial loneliness, it tames his disposition and quenches 
his evil passions. That it represents labour as a desirable and comforting 
employment, and encourages greater skill in the workman. 

“That it entirely prevents injurious acquaintances and dangerous 
communications among the prisoners. 

“Hence, again, we may draw the following conclusions :— 

“That the Philadelphian system ought in the, first place to be made 
use of for the separation of those unfortunate beings who are only just 
entering on the path of crime, from old and hardened criminals ; for in 
this way alone can the contagious interchange of instruction, which pro- 
duces in our prisons such continual and increasing corruption, be efficiently 
stopped. 

“That this system is also exceedingly suitable for those individuals 
who may be regarded as capable of reformation, and who, after suffering 
their free punishment, will return to society. 

“That all District, County, and other Detention Buildings, Houses 
of Correction, and Prisons in which malefactors are condemned to be 
confined for a term of years, ought to be provided with cells and other- 
wise organized on the Pensylvanian plan of entire isolation. 

“That the- Auburn system, on the contrary, only seems applicable as 
the improvement of the prisoner is despaired of, (for instance, after many 
relapses, or exposure for a number of years to the deep demoralization 
of our present prisons), and for those who are condemned for a longer 


period than that for which the solitary system is regarded as suitable 
without injury to the health.”* 





* P's 73—76, 
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Having thus established the undoubted excellence of the Soli- 
tary System over that of mere silent labour,* which always exposes 
the unfortunate penitent to the recollection and future designs of 
his associates, the Prince examines how far this system is appli- 
cable to Sweden, and whether or not it is called for by the state of 
crime and the tendency of the lowest classes to swamp all legis- 
lative barriers by ignorant audacious degradation and brutal in- 
solence. This subject is one of deep importance to those who 
have any regard for the great principles of analysis which ought 
to precede every important change in legislative enactment, and 
especially to all who have followed the late dispute between Mr. 
Laing and his adversaries on the Criminal Statistics of Sweden, 
Written so recently, and by an author so well informed and who 
has access to every material afforded by the private and public 
archives of the state, we cannot doubt the truth of the facts pre- 
sented to us, or the justice of the reasonings deduced therefrom :— 


“ The following statements, partly taken from a report delivered in 
1839, by the chief inspector of the Swedish prison discipline, afford us 
serious subjects for contemplation. 

“* The number of criminals received into the county gaols and town 
prisons, amounted 

Males. Females. Total. 
In 1835 to 10,500...+66+-1931..00064-12,431 
«+ 1838 .. 12,488... 600+ +2784.066000015,272 


“* The increase of this kind of prisoners has thus been in three years, 
Males, Females, Total, 


1988. cceccccvceee eBdecesvcccccees sca 
“In this number the so-called transport prisoners} have not been 
reckoned, but as this head may yet possibly include persons under arrest 
who have been several times repeated in the lists, as having been removed 
from one prison to another for further examination, we will deduct about 
one-sixth, which will then leave the following results :— 


In 1835.....e0e0-ceeeeeeeee++ 10,368 persons. 
oe BSB. ccc ccccccccccccccceed JZ = oe 
“If this increase of 2359 prisoners in three years, or on the average 
7.58 per cent. annually, be allowed to proceed unchecked, the Swedish 
county and town gaols would receive in the course of 1848 not less than 
20,589 individuals, which shows that in thirteen years the number of 
prisoners would be doubled. 





* For information on the American systems of prison discipline, see the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. xxiii., July, 1833, 

t ‘‘ Namely, such as have been received into the county gaols on their line of route, 
when under transport, and thus ouglit only to be registered at one place.” 

t We cannot help thinking this very serious diminution far too great, especially as 
the transport prisoners were not included in the total number. 
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“ If we compare the number of criminals with the Swedish population, 
we shall find the following ratio between the one and the other :— 
Population, Prisoners. 


In 1835. .3,025,439..10,368, making | in 291=0.34 per cent. 
-- 1838. .3,100,439..12,727  .. .. 243=0.41 
-- 1848. .3,345,439 ..20,589 .. .. 162=0.62 ; 

“‘ The increase of population is calculated at 25,000 yearly, which, on 
comparing the statements of the table commission for the last twenty 
years, would appear to be a correct average. 

** We learn from the above that, while the population only advances 
0.83 per cent., but the number of prisoners (as the experience of the last 
three years shows us) 7.58 per cent. yearly, the latter increase in a pro- 
portion nine times stronger than the advance of the population. 

“ In the capital especially, this fact exhibits itself with a really melan- 
choly truth ; for if we compare the population (82,625 inhabitants) with 
the number of the prisoners, we shall find 

Te 1BBB.ccccccscs 2611 prisoners, or 1 in 31.65. 
+ 1836....0000..3135 -» orl .. 26.36. 
+ 1837.2 000000+ 64285 -»- orl .. 39.29. 
« 1838.....ce0ee 5404 .. orl... 15.29. 

“ This shows us that the number of prisoners in the capital has been 
more than doubled in the three years which have elapsed from 1835 to 
1838. 

“If we examine separately the increase among the prisoners con- 
demned to hard labour, and the inmates of the houses of correction, we 
shall find the following results :— 

Prisoners for Life. 
In 1834....561. 
-- 1838....654, making + 93, or 4.46 per cent. yearly. 


Prisoners condemned to a certain Period of Labour. 


In 1834...... 556. 
© 1835...00- 745, making + 189, or 8.45 per cent. yearly. 
Pioneers. 
TEE ccccsscccvccnss 307 
IBSB..ccccccccoscece 307 


in Carlsborg, 103. 
Prisoners condemned to an indefinite Period of Labour. 
In 1834...... 1523. 
- 1838.22.66. 1699, making + 176, or 2.89 per cent. yearly. 
“‘ In addition to the above, 144 prisoners were still in the county gaols 
in 1838, for want of room in the houses of correction. 


Prisoners on Confession. 


De PRR csicccscdeases ove ck® 
SU 6666 eececcceecvevons 13 
“ Total amount of the above-mentioned prisoners, 
In 1834...... 2959. 


.+ 1838......3665, making + 703, or 5.95 per cent. yearly, 
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“ If we add this number (3665) to that of the prisoners in the county 
gaols, the Ist of January, 1839, (2016,) we shall have a product of 
5681, or | in every 546 souls, (the number of inhabitants being reckoned 
at 3,100,439). 

“In the same proportion as the number of prisoners, the amount of 
expense has also increased. 

** The payments were 


ere »++++- 153,934 R. D. Banco. 
oa SER ccnsccces .- 270,390 oe 
oo MF vcccescecec SEAS 


“ But besides these sums, the expenses for the criminal department of 
the city of Stockholm reached 
In 1834......to......6,769 R. D. Banco. 
« 1888... cccccee - 11,364 
-- 1839, first half-year, 9,485 ee 

“In these sums are not included either the allowances from the general 
building grant, or the several payments granted by the diet, or the sepa- 
rate payments of the towns for the prisoners confined in their gaols. 

“If hereto we add the number of days’ labour entirely lost—amount- 
ing in the houses of correction alone, where opportunities of work are 
notwithstanding provided on a tolerably large scale, to 110,000, only in 
the year 1838—we shall easily perceive how exorbitant these payments 
are, and how they annually increase with an increasing list of criminals, 

“ This picture, which faithfully represents a state of things, as sorrow- 
ful to the humane as it is dangerous to the calm and contentment of 
society, proves most unequivocally the very pressing necessity of attempt- 
ing to uproot this terrible evil by powerful and extensive measures, 
before its destructive plague reaches the vital principle of civil organiza- 
tion. In the first chapter of this work, I stated the subjects which 
ought to be investigated in relation hereto. The want of more general 
education occupies the very first place, and the surest method of advancing 
this national concernment is, the establishment of popular schools which 
shall teach not merely a certain amount of worldly knowledge, but also 
a deep and true religious feeling. Without this harmonious develope- 
ment of understanding and of feeling, the reading of a catechism will 
degenerate into an empty and meaningless act of memory, and practical 
knowledge will be easily degraded into a dangerous tool for corrupt pur- 
poses. Education, which is always the greatest balancer of prejudice 
and suspicion, is a conditio sine qud non for the possibility of more gene- 
rally spreading principles of rational agriculture, while at the same time 
it has a very great influence upon the enlargement and improvement of 
domestic arts and home employment. 

“ Let us never forget that 1200, or about the half, of our parishes are 
still destitute of schools, and that parental care—which in Sweden has 
long been the only means, and will long be an important one, of popular 
education—in our days requires the assistance of the school to preserve 
its influence and its sanctity. 

“« But if it is a truth, no one will deny, that uncultivated savage igno- 
rance is the chief source of crime, we must also admit that it is often 
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caused by misery and want. Society ought therefore to protect and 
encourage trade, commerce and navigation, and this not so much as a 
guardian, but rather like an attentive and enlightened physician, who 
knows when and bow to do away with whatever hinders the free and 
powerful developement of the natural tendencies. This should exhibit 
itself less in a severely juridical examination of the possibility any one 
may have of obtaining his support, than in actively procuring him new 
and widened paths for that purpose. 

* An improved municipal system, and an improved poor law, are also 
among those measures which are imperatively called for to enable us, 
with any hope of success, to put a limit to the increasing poverty and 
demoralization which surround us. It is only by these energetic and 
united means that society can heal the evil at its very root.” * 


But our space forbids us to extract more largely from these 
jnteresting pages, interesting in themselves and for their own sake, 
and not less so as showing the sentiments of the future sovereign 
of two united nations. Surely some one will favour the English 
public with a translation of the whole work, 

The expense of erecting prisons on the solitary system, where 
required, and of modifying those already in existence, after the 
Auburn system, so as to ensure an efficient and moral control 
over the whole body of Swedish criminals, the Prince estimates 
at 2,777,820 R. D. Banco, or about 231,485/, sterling. This is 
certainly a large sum, but our author proves that, if things are 
allowed to remain on their present footing, this sum will be paid 
in a very few years without axy improvement in those schools of 
crime, the existing prisons, and that a change of system would 
allow a material diminution of the periods of imprisonment, so as 
to cut off a large share of the present outlay for the support of the 

risoners in the public gaols. He also recommends the gradual 
introduction of the Philadelphian system, so as to learn by expe- 
rience what advantages it may possess, and lessen the expense 
attending its adoption. 

The whole subject is exemplified in all its details. We have 
drawings of plans, estimates, calculations, explanations, &c. on 
every point, At the same time, a due regard is paid to the claims 
of Swedish peculiarities. ‘The book is national, and this is not 
the least of its merits. 

Notwithstanding the gratification which its perusal has afforded 
us, however, we cannot but remark one or two omissions which 
we would willingly see supplied in a third edition. Nothing is 
said as to the treatment or classification of political prisoners. 
Now if by this silence it is meant—by the aid of a Swedish “jury,” 
as lucus a non lucendo—quietly to hand over a political opponent 
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or unruly oppositionist, or hated man of letters, to the tender 
mercies and intolerable sufferings of solitary imprisonment, in a 
cell 9 feet by 5 (if for one year), or 13 feet by 9 (if for more than 
one year), with one or two hours’ exercise per week in a small 
yard, and without any other alleviation than “ work” if requested, 
two or three “ religious books,” and the “ consolations” of the 
official chaplain,’* too often merely a sneaking, spying, tale- 
bearing informer,—friends and relatives being all prohibited 
entrance,}—then we say such a law would suit the purpose of 
modern state-prosecutors equally as well as the “ wells” of Venice 
or the * fortresses” of Austria, without the odium of either the 
one or the other! 

We also find nothing added in defence of the right of the uncon- 
victed prisoner, to every comfort and privilege consistent with the 
safe keeping of his person. Solitary confinement, in his case, 
we would highly recommend; it preserves him from the contami+ 
nation of gaol acquaintances, and affords him leisure for repose 
and instruction; but it should always be understood that the pri- 
soner is innocent until he is proved to be guilty; and as such his 
friends should have free access to him, under proper regulations, 
and the indulgence of air and exercise, books and writings, should 
never be denied him. 

This subject of the exclusion of friends is one which has been 
too much overlooked. Why should we endeavour to make the 
prison as painful, as torturing as possible, without the infliction 
of physical thumb-screws, pullies, and Spanish boots? Is the 
great end for which we say we institute solitary cells,—the awaken- 
ing of moral feelings and the restoration of its proper tone of 
innocence to the corrupted heart—to be accomplished by forbid- 
ding the unfortunate prisoner ever to see or hear the endearing 
associations of father, mother, wife and child; or do not the tender, 
and melting, and purifying ideas these visits would excite, aid the 
other appliances and connections with humanity, and a higher 
principle inculcated by the ministry of God and his medical 
attendant? Of a verity, we are too inhuman in our projects; too 
refined in our exclusions of natural instinct from the prison-house. 





* It gives us pleasure to observe, that Prince Oscar severely blames the present 
neglect of prisons by the public, and the turning over of the important duties occurring 
there to a state functionary, and then washing our hands of the whole business. 
The chaplain he keeps as a necessary officer, but he urges the Christian citizen-philan- 
thropist to lose no opportunity of personally visiting the poor man’s prison, and of 
administering to his sick soul and broken fortunes. 


t The above are a part of the Prince’s proposed sizes and regulations for his new 
prisons. 
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Instead of barring the cell inmate from sunbeams* and from society, 
we would plant a wide garden-plot with trees, filled with singing 
birds, and pretty harmless flowers; we would let him bask in the 
golden ray and feast his eye on the shooting leaf; his wife should 
not be far from him, his child should once more climb upon his 
knee; God, man, nature, grace, solitude, society, and judgments 
mixed with mercy, should all call him back to innocence and 
purity, and then we might hear at last that gaol reformations were 
not} Utopian! 

Before we conclude, we take this opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to Prince Oscar for the general tone of real humanity 
pervading his pages. He demands, for instance, that mother and 
child shall never be separated; that the prison fare shall not be a 
starvation torture; that the prisoner’s earnings shall not all be 
swallowed up to reimburse the state; that efforts shall be widely 
and zealously made by local committees and general inspectors 
to provide honest employment for the discharged victim of crime, 
poverty or ignorance; and that, above all, education, poor relief 
and Christian love, shall endeavour to prevent, rather than to 
punish, breaches of the law. Sentiments such as these do Prince 
Oscar honour; they will flourish when thrones are forgotten and 
empty titles shall be no more. ‘They will smooth the pillow of 
disease and death in this world, and will “ go before” to brighter 
realms, to welcome him to laurels which will never fade, to a 
crown which shall never be removed from the immortal temples 
it wreathes and enfolds. “ I was sick, and ye visited me; I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me!” 

To Mr. Kelly, the proposer of the abolishment of capital 
punishment altogether; to Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, the elegant 
advocate of Victor Hugo’s notions on this subject, on which we 
have adverted in F. Q. R. No. 50, and to all other abolitionists, 
we recommend a careful perusal of Prince Oscar’s book, since 
they are bound to make out a system of equal efficiency and moral 
restraint with the one they seek to demolish. 


* We have seen in several of the newly-erected more or less solitary confinement 
prisons of England and Scotland, that the cell windows are so constructed as to admit 
a little light but to exclude the sun! We will not characterize as we ought this cruel 
detail of a cruel system in a Christian land! 

t All parties agree that, even in the new cell-gaols, partial reform is rather the result 
of terror or of prudence than of conviction. 
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Art. 1V.—1. Guida dell’ Educatore, e Letture per i fanciulli, 
foglio mensuale, compilato da Raffaello Lambruschim, No. 1 
—60. Florence. 1836—1841. 


2. Letture Popolari, foglio settimanale, publicato a Torino, 
1837—1841. 


3. Saggio di Racconti, offerto ai giovanetti Italiani da Pietro 
Thouar. Firenze. 1841. 


“© NowHere does the plant man grow so well as in Italy,” was 
the quaint but pithy remark of Alfieri, who of all writers ought 
to be the least liable to the charge of patriotic partiality, if, at 
least, we are to believe that he was sincere in his assertion, “ that 
Asti was his birth-place, but he looked on the whole world as his 
country.” 

That the soil and climate of the Italian peninsula is highly 
favourable to the growth and development of all physical, moral 
and intellectual faculties of the human race, as to every other kind 
of animal and vegetable life, it would be as idle and useless to 
attempt to demonstrate as it would be difficult and unjust to 
gainsay. 

We need not go far backinthe past and ascend to the happier 
eras of Roman and medieval greatness, when the high training of 
military discipline, or the spirit of commercial enterprise, called 
into action the energies of that gifted nation; we have only to 
visit the most obscure suburbs of the T’rastevere at Rome, the Molo 
at Naples, and the Porto-Franco at Genoa, or otherwise to ramble 
along the whole range of the Apennines, or through the vallies of 
Brescia and Bergamo, to feel convinced that nature is still true 
to herself, and that individually the plant man springs from that 
genial ground as robust, sound and healthful, and is as susceptible 
of attaining the highest degree of mental and bodily perfection, as 
when fostered by the blessed air of liberty, and cheered and 
warmed by the sacred sunbeams of religion, glory and patriotism. 

The comparative barrenness and deterioration of that privileged 
garden is consequently attributable only to one obvious reason— 
the want or the inopportunity of culture. 

Education is all that constitutes the wide difference between 
a free citizen of the Roman commonwealth, and the ragged, priest- 
ridden, brutified Lazzarone, whose very worship is an abomination 
in the sight of God. 

Hence the necessity of preparing the lowest classes for those 
political vicissitudes which may eventually rescue their country 
from its civil and religious thraldom, is universally felt among those 
Italian patriots who most earnestly labour at the promotion of 
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their national cause. Every one feels that their people must be 
men ere they presume to be freemen: that education is the first, 
the surest, the most efficient and radical, as well as the only legi- 
timate revolution. Hence this word—education—which has of 
late given rise to so many wild and vague speculations, on which 
honest men of all creeds, sects and parties seem equally to place 
implicit reliance, but to which all of them are apt to give such 
strange, such widely different interpretations, has made its way and 
created its wonted ferment even in Italy: and surely there is no 
country in the world so utterly in want of the redeeming influence 
of that most powerful social engine, or one in which its applica- 
tion is likely to be attended with more immediate and luminous 
results. The most fertile field can best reward the toils of the 
husbandman. 

To doubt the influence of education would be to call in question 
the infinite perfectibility, and, therefore, the divine origin of the 
human mind, And we do not, fora moment, admit that any 
honest man will conscientiously oppose or discountenance the 
efforts of those who ardently and zealously, though sometimes ra- 
ther too sanguinely and indiscriminately, labour at the propagation 
of popular instruction. 

Education—that most irresistible of moral agents, whose ascend- 
ency can be equally extended over all created things, that Or- 


pheus’ lyre which dragged stones and trees after its charmed strains, 
that indefatigable virtue which 


«ce 





homini docuit parere leones,” 
which gave the English horse so decided a superiority even over 
the native Arabian breed, cannot lose its redeeming powers when 
turned to the improyement of that sovereign being, whose mortal 
part alone is liable to the imperfections and infirmities of this 
perishable world. 

Man is essentially the most docile of beings; he is equal to 
any station to which he is properly trained; who doubts it? but 
these universally-acknowledged and long-hackneyed truisms which 
sound so fair and irrefutable in theory, cannot equally stand the 
test of practical experiment. 

Education has hitherto been considered only in the abstract, as 
if the whole social order could be made subservient to its Utopian 
views; as if, according to the ideas of Lycurgus aud St. Simon, 
the political edifice could be based on the fundamental discipline 
of the school. 

But the main object of education should be to fit man for life, 
It ought to instil into the youth’s mind that there is a society 
already in existence, in which he is to fill a place, in which he will 
have duties to perform, hardships and storms to endure, It ought 
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to teach man to know himself, to resign and reconcile him to his 
lot; to recognize and adore the hand of Providence, even in those 
social arrangements which might strike him as unjust and arbitrary ; 
to lift him above the petty miseries of life, not only by a firm but 
by an active belief in another and a better world. 

Religion is the foundation of all education, But we know of 
no establishment, either in Italy or elsewhere, where instruction 
is based on such holy principles. We know of no school, however 
humble, in which the hope of worldly preferment is not held up 
as the reward of diligence and perseverance, in which study is not 
considered as the great leveller which is to raise the low-born and 
indigent on a par with the minion of fortune. 

Hence the most immediate effect of education has been hitherto 
only to bring up a restless, anxious generation, tortured by the 
cravings of inordinate ambition, maddened by rare examples 
of individual, exceptional success; fretting, wrestling, elbowing 
each other with a wrathful emulation ; most apt, no doubt, to give 
the whole social order a rapid onward impulse, but no less tend- 
ing to drive contentment from the face of the civilized world. 
This state of feverish activity, which allows no man to rest quietly 
under his father’s roof, which causes all human felicity to consist 
in the ascent of a few steps in that scale which rises as we climb, 
can, however, be turned to more practical objects and prove less 
pernicious to the social order in those countries which by their 
peculiar situation afford a more ample sphere of action. In Eng- 
land and America, for instance, there is less want of elhow-room 
than in many of the continental countries. America has a conti- 
nent, England a world to colonize. On the back-ground of civi- 
lization there opens before the Briton and American a wide region 
of swamps and forests, of islands and peninsulas, a refuge for the 
outcasts of society. As long as Van Diemen’s Land has coasts to 
settle on; as long as the valley of the Mississippi has marshes to 
drain and woodlands to clear, a rich soil and a blessed climate 
to rebuild broken fortunes and soothe disappointment, these two 
countries will proceed with uninterrupted prosperity; as long as 
they are in possession of such extensive and immediate means of 
getting rid of all corrupting elements, corruption cannot strike 
deep roots. Civil and religious passions may ruffle the surface, 
but the waters are too shallow to be much troubled by storms. 

The continental nations, with the exception perhaps of heroic 
Greece and medieval Italy, have never well understood this system 
of colonization, on which, however, more than on any constitutional 
providence, lies the secret source of social security. They never 
learnt, as the Britons, to carry their country along with them, to 
bid their homes a lasting farewell without looking back or repin- 
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ing. The Briton is the true cosmopolite. He is, as it has been 
cleverly observed, proud of his country, as of something that be- 
longs to him, that i is part of him, and that follows him from pole 
to pole, His rights, his inalienable franchises are his country: 

and wherever there be liberty, he can feel equally at home. Before 
the second generation he considers himself as separate from the 
father-land he sprang from. He forgets it, abjures it, throws off 
its allegiance and wars against it, whenever its claims interfere 
with his own interests. At home and abroad the Briton is the 
reasonable being par excellence. Patriotism with him is never 
mingled with the alloy of local predilections, ‘The dread of penury 
is stronger in him than home-sickness. With him “ Patria est 
ubicumque est bene.” Disappointed in one branch of industry, 
he calmly turns to another; crossed by fortune at home, he re- 
signedly migrates to new climates. ‘The sun shines elsewhere as 
well—ay, and somewhat better too, than in dear old England. 

But fancy for a moment these islands deprived of their safety- 
valve of periodical emigration, Suppose that, out of natural but 
narrowminded fondness, the thousands of pilgrims that embark 
every year for the Canadas or New South Wales, should obsti- 
nately cling to the soil and claim their rights, to drag on their life 
of abjectness on the step-mother land which gave them birth, and 
refuses them sustenance—that all the surplus population should 
be turned loose and hang on society ! 

Such is, however, the case all over the continent. Southern 
people especially never well understood, nor can be made to un- 
derstand, the blessings of emigration. ‘The Spaniards laid waste 
a whole world and exhausted themselves in a work of destruction. 
The French are undergoing the severest sacrifices to subdue a 
colony which they will never be able to turn to any profitable 
account. But Italy has not even an African colony, wherein to dis- 
pose of its hundreds of thousands of adventurers every year. The 
Italians are too fatally in love with their country to be induced, 
even by utter distress, to emigrate. They are the least migratory, 
therefore it must be feared the most stationary race in Europe. 
Expatriation is for them always exile; and this word is still in that 
country associated with all the horrors it had under the Roman 
empire, when the outcast had to choose between the steppes of 
Scythia and the deserts of Lybia. 

Hence, of all civilized countries, Italy is under the most urgent 
necessity of relying on its own resources. These are indeed inex- 
haustible ; and it is difficult to understand why two-and-twenty 
millions of people cannot live at their ease in a country where in 
happier ages a population three times larger has been known to 
thrive, 
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Were we even to admit that home-sickness is for an Italian 
an incurable complaint, that education and opportune provisions 
could not wean from that fascinating country a few of its spoiled 
children, that they might make room for “ their betters,” as it 
is done in happy old England; or were it even to be taken for 
granted that such a measure would be no more adviseable than it 
is practicable, what else then should be inculcated among the first 
principles of education into the mind of the Italian people, but 
that theirs is the trie land flowing with milk and honey; that it 
never did, never could, prove ungrateful to the cares bestowed 
upon it by its cultivators ; ; that penury and distress can only arise 
from their indolence and unthriftiness; that the apparent barren- 
ness of some of its districts is only owing to neglect or mismanage- 
ment, but that their own rich, luxurious, bountiful land, will 
always be sufficient to them and to all that may spring from them; 
that theirs is the home-field in which, according to that dying 
father’s golden advice, they are to dig, and dig incessantly, sure 
that their treasure lies buried therein? 

Education in Italy should, then, have an essentially agricultural 
tendency. 

Now nowhere is that first and noblest of arts, agriculture, held 
in more utter contempt than in the country of Fabricius and 
Cincinnatus—those dictator-husbandmen. ‘The non-residence of 
landed proprietors on their estates, the imperfect state of the 
roads, the uufrequency and slowness of commercial communica- 
tions, contribute to keep the Italian peasant in a state of nearly 
absolute isolation, Like the oaks and elms of his field. he is 
rooted to the spot where he grew. He is generally honest, and 
guileless, because he is trained up in what is there called the 
“holy fear of God,”— because his parish priest, different from the 
pampered prelate in town, is himself too artless and primitive to 
have any power and too undesigning or unambitious to have any 
interest to deceive him. He is sober and frugal, thanks to his 
poverty, to the enfeebling influence of climate; he is, at least in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, laborious and diligent, in consequence 
of the reward that, owing to the liberal system of mezzadria, is 
sure to attend his work; but he is ignorant beyond all human 
conception. He is a creature of habit; a ploughing, reaping, 
thrashing machine, and as such jealous and mistrustful of every 
mechanical innovation, which, by endeavouring to alleviate, might, 
he apprehends, supersede the necessity of his incessant material 
exertions : he opposes his force of inertia to all personal or tech- 
nical improvement; he clings with a superstitious pertinacity to 
the picturesque, perhaps, but clumsy and unwieldy instruments, 
and to the old fashioned systems of husbandry illustrated by Co- 
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lumella and Virgil. A being, in short, not many degrees above 
the dumb and tardy brute, the sharer of his toil. 

That such a degraded race and their humble employment 
should be looked upon with no better feeling than commisera- 
tion we can easily understand, and we may also readily believe 
that the humanity of generous souls may have been prompted to 
raise so large, so useful and important a class from their helpless 
state of actual serfage and helotism. 

But the education of the labourer must be effected by a uni- 
versal revolution in the ideas of mankind. His humble calling 
must be revered and honored; he must be made proud and fond 
of the share he has in the public welfare; he must feel that 
although there may be higher and prouder stations in life, his 
own is not only far from being despised or abject, but is, on the 
contrary, the one that is most conducive to health, contentment 
and innocence, as well as one of paramount, of vital importance, 
The first object of education, in Italy at least, should be to make 
every man satisfied with his lot. But with the exception of a few 
private institutions, such as the agricultural school at Meleto, and 
the so-called technical schools of Lombardy, the object of all phi- 
lanthropic establishments directed to improve the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the peasantry and of all the labouring classes, 
seems rather to subtract a few individuals from the common share 
of misery and ignorance of their fellow labourers than to attempt 
a general reform of the whole cast. 

“ Study, my son”—says the aged husbandman, who has begun to 
taste of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and who judges 
of things according to the estimate of worldly wisdom. ‘“ Work 
and endure. Yet one year or two of fagging and perseverance 
and thou wilt fling sickle and spade for ever from thee, thou wilt 
throw off this coarse jacket from thy shoulders and don a doctor’s 
gown or a clergyman’s surplice. Look about thee, my son, who 
was our curate but a farmer’s boy? I saw him with my own eyes 
a poor cripple, crawling after his father’s pigs. What was our 
pretor? why, a coachman’s lad whom his master through charity 
sent to a law school at Pisa, and now, thou seest, he keeps coach 
and coachmen himself, and fares like a lord. Study, my son; thou 
art a smart and clever lad, as your schoolmaster said when [ 
brought him the fat goose at Christmas. While thy father lives, 
were it to cost me my last mouthful of bread, thou shalt lack no- 
thing in the world. Perhaps I shall not live to see it, but the 
thought of having withdrawn thee from the hardships of this 
wretched life will follow me to my grave and lighten the earth on 
my bones.” It is thus that the dawn of civilization breaks on the 
peaceful slave of the soil. It is thus that to the idea of mental 
emancipation he always associates a vain aspiration after worldly 
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advancement, Selfishness assumes the sacred character of pa- 
ternal tenderness, and affection lends its sanction to the most de- 
plorable illusion. 

From the lowest to the highest ranks of society, this fatal rest- 
lessness conspires against the peace and serenity of men’s minds, 
and its influence is the more universally and irresistibly felt, the 
greater the result of that fictitious state of mental improvement, 
which is universally mistaken for education. Thus the poor, ig- 
norant husbandman may perhaps covet for his son no higher pre- 
ferment than a humble place among the pampered menials of his 
landlord’s household, and the footman or butler perhaps aspires 
no higher than to have his son apprenticed to a woollen draper’s 
shop, but the shop-keeper’s clerk is sure to send his son to the 
university; so that after two or three generations, at the most, by 
a regular gradation, if not by a sudden transition, the good 
farmer’s most sanguine hopes are sure to be realized, and he may 
rest at peace in his grave under conviction of having spoiled a 
good farmer to make an indifferent doctor. 

It is true that such a state of rebellion against the dispensations 
of providence is as ancient as man himself; as ancient at least as 
the “ qui fit, Meczenas” of Horace. It is true that it is more 
general and more active in those countries which boast a higher 
degree of social improvement, that nowhere are so many strange 
metamorphoses to be seen as in America, where the sate indi- 
vidual is by turns a farmer, a merchant, a physician, a clergyman, 
a professor of a university, and a member of congress: but besides 
the peculiar circumstances in which that country, as we have said, 
is happily situated, the American is almost as ready for a downfal 
as for a rise; and it is not uncommon in that country, during one 
of those commercial crises that go by the name of “ hard times,” 
to see hundreds of Boston or Philadelphia merchants, accustomed 
to all the splendour and luxuries of life in their Atlantic cities, re- 
pair to their western backwoods with holy resignation, and betake 
themselves to that hard but wholesome planter life from which 
themselves perhaps, or at least their fathers, have sprung. 

But in our old countries there is no unexplored region to fall 
back upon. Once fallen, our speculator has nothing to do but to 
sit down in despondency, bemoan his losses and encrease the list 
of hangers-on and malcontents. Italy has no navy or army, no 
houses of parliament, and scarcely any but the most passive com- 
merce and trade. There is no career open to juvenile ambition 
but the university. Whoever is too lazy to be a farmer or tradesman 
or too proud to be a shopkeeper; whoever has no voice to be a 
singer or no courage to starve as an artist, must necessarily set up 
for what is there emphatically called “ a professional gentleman.” 
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Thanks to the liberal endowments of the numerous academical 
institutions, nothing can be easier in Italy than to become a 
doctor. Almost every town of any consequence boasts its uni- 
versity, besides a number of colleges, lyceums, gymuasiums, se- 
minaries and other preparatory schools. Every thing seems cal- 
culated to smooth the path to that happy goal which appears to the 
many the ne plus ultra of sublunary felicity. Not only is instruc- 
tion afforded utterly free of expense, but not a few poor young 
men of “ promising genius” are maintained out of the funds of 
the establishments. ‘Their directors seem to pride themselves 
above all things in seeing their halls swarming with crowds of ex- 
pectant students from every class, and setting every year new 
batches of hungry M. A.’s, D. D.’s, LL. D.’s and M. D.’s loose 
upon society. 

This may seem in the abstract, and will be considered by many, 
as the greatest of blessings for the country; and yet, however it 
may sound paradoxical, we do not hesitate to affirm that educa- 
tion in Italy ought to begin by a suppression, or at least a reform 
and rigorous exclusiveness, of no less than two-thirds of its noble 
and ancient universities. 

We may appreciate the generous and philanthropic spirit that 
resided over the foundation of these truly republican institutions. 
hey arose in dark ages, when the mind first engaged in its glo- 

rious struggle against brutal strength. Its champions were few 
and weak, and, feeling the necessity of numerous allies and coad- 
jutors, they left nothing unattempted to enlist new proselytes in 
their cause. But now the battle has been fought and won. Now 
the motto of the doctors of Bologna, ‘* Cedant arma tog,” has be- 
come the order of the day, and all civilized nations are ruled by, 
what was the bug-bear of Napoleon and his fellow-campaigners, 
the avocats. Now scholarship has become a profession, a trade, 
more neat and decent, may be, but not more useful or respectable, 
than a great many others. Modern science no longer requires 
men of extraordinary genius any more than modern religion has 
need of prophets and martyrs. A man endowed with very com- 
mon understanding can make an excellent surgeon or solicitor. 
Diligence and assiduity are more important requisites for a “ pro- 
fessional gentleman” than the brightest imaginative faculties. 

Why then should we be so anxious to throw open the acade- 
mical halls to throngs of famished candidates who would other- 
wise find more suitable and profitable employment in a humble 
but safer walk of life? Why should we stand in such a dread 
lest we should fail in securing to the learned professions the 
highest capacities—lest forsooth 


“ Full many a gem,” &c. &c.? 
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We repeat there is need of a universal reaction, of a general re- 
volution in the notions of mankind. It is necessary that men 
should fall back from those professional pursuits, which they have 
so improvidently invaded and overflowed, to those more tame and 
homely, but more sure and practical undertakings, which may 
admit of an indefinite number of applicants without jarring and 
jostling, without snarling and wrangling for that sole, meagre 
bone of contention—the doctoral laurel. It is necessary that by 
a rational retrogression they should be driven back to the field 
which they have so unwittingly and ungenerously deserted. 

All this is to be effected by a sound and truly moral system of 
education. Were the world to proceed on the same footing in 
the long continuation of these blessed, piping times of peace ;— 
were the zeal of the promoters of popular instruction to be 
crowned with complete success, and the threshold of the university 
to be made accessible to all, as it is already a great deal too much 
to many :—and this without a previous temperament and modifi- 
cation of the ambitious tendencies of the human mind—without a 
general submission to the decrees of Providence, such as result 
from the established order of things—without feeling that all men 
may have an equal share in Adam’s sad inheritance, even though 
all be not doomed to “ eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow ;” that happiness and contentment are doled out with wise 
and paternal impartiality to all the members of the human family, 
however wide their differences of ranks and social condition, and 
that our efforts should be directed not to overstep the barriers that 
divide us from the upper classes, but to fill with credit and dig- 
nity our own station in life—without, in short, adopting as the 
universal social device the precept of the poet: 


** Act well your part, there all the honour lies ;”— 


the institution of primary and preparatory schools would have no 
better effects than to create a general rush of the whole rising 
generation to those learned professions which are considered as 
the most direct path leading to power and wealth and worldly 
distinctions; and the first intellectual enfranchisement of the 
labouring classes would be attended either with an agrarian dis- 
tribution of property, or, if men were too wise and moderate for 
an open violation of laws, to a mutinous secession to the Mount 
Sacer, from which the limbs might not be as easily brought back 
to minister to the wants of the vital organ as in the days of Me- 
nenius Agrippa. 

Hitherto man has only been kept to his work through want, 
ignorance or compulsion. Be it the boast of education to pene- 
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trate him with a sense of his duty and persuade him to work 
through reflection. 

We have been assured, though the fact appears too beautiful 
and unprecedented for us to vouch for its authenticity, that 
there lives among the swamps and morasses of the island of Sar- 
dinia, a rude, primitive population of goatherds and woodmen, 
among whom knowledge is pursued for its mere sake, and without 
any secondary views of personal ambition. The young herdsman 
comes down rough and uncouth from his forests and hires himself 
as a servant to some of the rich burghers in Cagliari or Sassari, 
stipulating for some leisure to attend lectures at college, and after 
“ eating his terms” in want and humiliation, and going through 
all the academical degrees, he repairs to his home in the moun- 
tains, hangs his laurel on his father’s hut and walks out—a shepherd 
doctor after his father’s flocks, with as much philosophical dig- 
nity and stateliness as Abdalonimus, the shepherd-king. 

Strange that one of the most uncivilized spots in Christendom 
should offer so luminous a specimen of what society ought to be 
in its highest degree of rational improvement! 

Yet until the universality of men are like the Sardinian shepherds, 
induced to cultivate learning merely for the soothing, cheering, 
humanizing influence that it 1s apt to exercise over the mind and 
heart—until they study principally, if not exclusively, in order 
better to understand their mission on earth, better to enable them- 
selves to fulfil their duties and to vindicate their true rights—until 
they derive from their knowledge the means of ennobling their 
nature, and approaching, as near as can be obtained by mortal 
means, that future state of perfection to which divine clemency 
entitled them to aspire—until, in fine, education is essentially 
moral and religious, we have no hesitation in denouncing the 
university and all its accessory establishments as so many active 
instruments of evil, 

This evil, then, has attained in Italy to the most alarming 
extent in consequence of political misfortunes. The ancient 
divisions of the territory, in so many small states and republics, 
naturally tended to multiply universities with indiscriminating 
profusion. In proportion as the different towns began to be 
Incorporated into larger states, it would have been necessary 
likewise to reduce the number of their academical institutions, 
But as it has always been the policy of those vile governments to 
cultivate and foment all that remained of old emulous municipa- 
lism, they never dared or never cared to interfere with those 
superannuated establishments, which, useless or dangerous as 
they had become through the general degeneration of public 
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spirit and activity, still flattered the vanity of the deluded Italians 
as monuments of their forefathers’ munificence. 

Thus we understand, for instance, that Charlemagne in 800, 
or Theodosius in 425, or whoever else it was that did it, con- 
ferred a great blessing on the human race by the installation of 
the university of Bologna; and we conceive also that Boniface VIII. 
was right, when, in 1300, Bologna not acknowledging the papal 
rule, he felt the necessity of a similar establishment in the metro- 
polis of Christendom, and we equally applaud the generous 
intentions of Nicholas III]. of Este, who, placed at the head of a 
rich and flourishing state, bestowed large sums for the foundation 
of the university of Ferrara; but now that both the republic of 
Bologna and the Duchy of Ferrara, with many more illustrious 
states, have been brought under the sway of the pope, and that, 
thanks to the priestly improvidence of its rulers, the aggregate 
has been plunged into the utmost squalor and beggary, is it not 
absurd to hear that the ecclesiastical state boasts, besides its two 
ruling universities of Rome and Bologna, six other institutions of 
secondary rauk, at Ferrara, Perugia, Camerino, Macerata, Fermo 
and Urbino, all of which, bad of course as they may be expected 
to be, are equally entitled to fit young starvelings for the doc- 
toral gown? But there is worse. ‘The evil is not every where, 
as in the Roman states, hereditary. In the terra firma of the 
Sardinian monarchy there were before 1820 only two universities, 
one at Turin, the other at Genoa, and they were numbered among 
the most flourishing in the country. But the active part that the 
ardent Piedmontese youth took in the insurrection of 1821, called 
forth the wrath of their despots, who wreaked their vengeance 
against those obnoxious seminaries of learning. The two leading 
universities were dissolved, and dismembered into eight secondary 
gymnasiums, situated in almost all the petty towns of the kingdom, 
and, for a better security, placed under the paternal direction of 
the Jesuits. Pavia and Padua, in the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, suffered severely from the political commotions of 1821, 
Bologna and all the other universities of Romagna were closed 
for two years after the troubles of 1831, and the university of 
Parma was by order of Maria Louisa divided into two branches, 
situated at Parma and Placentia, the small compass of the 
duchess’s territory happily admitting of no further subdivision. 

In Tuscany alone some attempts have been made to give a 
simpler and more compact organization to public instruction. 
Ever since the Florentines had established their sway over Pisa, 
they transported their university into that town, which their jea- 
lousy had dilapidated and deserted. Pisa increased and throve 
under the patronage of all the dukes of Tuscany, and almost 
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entirely superseded every other rival institution. Sienna alone, 
which was united to the duchy only in 1555, and even then pre- 
served some shade of its primeval municipal charters, continued, 
to our days, to have a university of its own. An attempt was 
made last year by the grand-duke to suppress it and transfer its 
funds to the further endowment of the academy of Pisa. But 
the prince was thwarted in his intentions by the remonstrances 
and petitions of the Siennese, and the project has been, we be- 
lieve, entirely abandoned. The opposition of the citizens of 
Sienna was not, however, owing to a meanspirited jealousy of 
their Pisan brothers, or to the municipal pride with which they 
looked on that last remnant of their republican greatness, It 
originated in that universal mistrust and indocility which, under 
absolute monarchies, keeps the subjects in a constant alarm against 
any measure of government; in the dread in which they stand 
of a power which enacts, without ever condescending to explain, 
administers without reckoning, without allowing them any better 
satisfaction than meekly to repeat, ‘‘ He has given, he has taken 
away. Blessed be his name.” 

The Siennese could plainly see only thus far, that they were 
going to be stripped of the funds which their ancestors’ liberality 
bestowed on their literary institutions. Whether those funds were 
to be employed to add new lustre to the Pisan academy, or to 
dry the ‘Tuscan marshes, or to feed the pampered courtiers of his 
highness’s household, they had no means to ascertain. 

But if the grand-duke’s intentions were as pure and sincere, as 
they were providential and plausible, why did he suffer himself 
to be deterred by supplications and entreaties? Is he not as 
absolutely free to do good, as he is omnipotent in doing evil? 
Could all the petitions of his two millions of subjects wrench 
from him a decree for the liberty of the press? Did he suffer 
himself to be moved by remoustrances when all Tuscany inter- 
ceded in behalf of the ill-fated Antologia? Knows he not how 
to show himself restive, harsh and self- -willed whenever the per- 
sonal interests of his family are concerned ?* 


* It would seem, . owever, from the recent communications of our correspondents, 
as if the grand-duke were bent on carrying into execution his salutary measures, and 
had overcome all spirit of opposition. ‘‘ Great reforms,”’ we are told, “‘ have, during 
these last few months, been introduced into the University of Pisa. New chairs have 
been added to the several faculties, such as the Storia del Diritto, Filosofia del Diritto, 
Diritto Patrio e Commerciale, Economia Politica, Geografia Fisica, Meccanica Celeste, 
Filosofia Morale, Agraria, Pedagogia, &c.” This bids fair to raise the University of 
Pisa far above the common standard of all Italian universities. It seems rather strange 
to hear of the reinstalment of such institutions as a School of Political Economy, of 
Right of Nations, and other liberal studies, which were first introduced into Italy in the 
palmy age of Genovesi and Beccaria, and were afterwards suppressed either during 
the tumults of French invasions, or under the iron rule of the government of the Re- 
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Some opposition, on the part of the deep-rooted prejudices 
and fond predilections of the people, is doubtless to be appre- 
hended. ‘The Italians are aware of the immediate advantages of 
a university within the walls of every one of their towns, and may 
perhaps require a little violence in order that the evil attendant 
on such a state of things may be permanently puta stop to. But 
if the absolute suppression of universities is either impossible or 
undesirable, nothing prevents the legislator from introducing into 
them the most salutary reforms. If the truly philosophical spirit 
of the Sardinian shepherds could be made to prevail in every 
part of Italy, there would be no reason to complain of the idle 
number of Italian universities. It is not that we object to the 
cobbler’s son being as learned as a doctor, if he can afford means 
and leisure to attain equal knowledge, but it is because if every 
cobbler’s son must needs become a doctor, and no doctor is willing 
to fill the cobbler’s vacancy, we shall soon have a society of lau- 
reates, and the world can no more go on without cobblers than 
without doctors. 

But, it is urged, necessity will soon bring the needy to reason, 
and, after a few ineffectual experiments, the tradesman, volens, 
nolens, will walk back to his shop. Perhaps so; but then you 
will have a population of fretting, murmuring labourers, cursing 
their fate, looking upon themselves as the victims of society, and 
glad to avail themselves of the first opportunity of political com- 
motions, to avenge what they call their wrongs, Education, 
under similar circumstances, will lead to chartism! But educa- 
tion, well understood, far from conjuring up, will powerfully tend 


storation. We accept it as an omen of a happy reaction towards a better order of 
things, for, hitherto, the Italian governments have been every year curtailing school after 
school with unremitting diligence, until scarcely any but the most useless and idle 
branches of learning and literature were suffered to flourish. Thus, after having done 
away with all political and statistical sciences, the chairs of Eloquence, History, and 
even Agraria, or Agriculture, were considered as dangerous, and put under the inter- 
dict. Moral Philosophy had been most obstinately warred against. ‘Two professors 
of that science received pensions from the University of Parma without being suffered 
to discharge their functions. 

“* We have already,” our informant continues, “ several illustrious names in science, 
such as Mussotti, formerly professor at Corfu and Matteucci. The Marquis Ridolfi, 
the philanthropic director of the ‘ Istitato Agrario Toscano,’ an establishment which, 
as every one knows, owes its origin to that nobleman’s unbounded liberality, will ac- 
cept the Professorship of Agraria, if government will grant him permission for a 
similar institution in the vicinity of Pisa, It is yet doubtful, however, if government 
will accede to such terms, All these innovations, good and useful as they appear in 
themselves, even if carried into effect, far from being sufficient to cure, will only have 
the result of showing more glaringly the evils of our old social systems ; nor can our 
princes think of opening so unlimited a field of scientific inquiry, if they do not at the 
same time reform those abuses in their administration, which an increase of knowledge 
must necessarily tend to expose,” 
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to avert these evils, if its prime object be the diffusion of sound 
moral and religious principles. 

Now there is in Italy no public or private institution, in which, 
as in the London University College, or at the Jefferson Univer- 
sity in Virginia, religion avowedly forms no part of education; 
yet it may be frankly asserted that religion is nowhere taught in 
Italy. 

The observance of the practices of the Catholic Church is 
indeed more or less rigidly enforced in every academical insti- 
tution, In Turin and Genoa especially, where the whole system, 
as we have said, is given into the hands of the Jesuits, the uni- 
versity is subjected to all the discipline of monastical rule. 

Nothing that can be read in the history of the past equals the 
zeal and discernment of the monarch that presides over the des- 
tinies of those happy states. Charles Albert King of Sardinia, a 
prince evidently cast after the model of his noblest progenitors of 
Savoy, never distrusted that native instinct which, from his earliest 
years, prompted him to achieve great things. Atoning for that 
unfortunate lapse of juvenile levity—for that ill-defined vanity of 
precocious ambition that induced him to join the Piedmontese 
Carbonari in 1820—dazzled by that specious title of King of 
Italy which was made to gleam temptingly before his eyes—atoning 
for it, we say, by the laurels he afterwards reaped in 1825 at the 
head of a column of French grenadiers at the Trocadero against 
the Spanish patriots—he mounted his throne in 1831, restored to 
credit in the eyes of all the sovereigns of Europe. Hence, having 
come off conqueror of all political adversaries, and heving stifled 
in blood allrevolutionary attempts with what was then called hasty 
and summary—but what in the end proved to be efficient—jus- 
tice, he was soon enabled to turn all his thoughts to the arts of 
peace. We should incline to think that it cannot be without 
considerable repugnance that he accommodates himself to the 
quiet and humble tendencies of the age, if we were to believe 
that, after the style of Alexander or Napoleon, he never sits at 
table more than ten minutes, and rides every day one of his horses 
to death. Yet, although a soldier, and a friend of his soldiers, 
whom he marches and countermarches to their utter exhaustion, 
it is evident that his heart and soul are with the priests; and 
those who have seen him at the head of his ten thousand grey, 
white and black-hooded friars, during the solemnities of the Corpus 
Domini, or who have witnessed the holy wrath that was kindled 
in him when his people refused to volunteer their oil for the 
general illumination that he ordered in honour of the handker- 
chief of Santa Veronica, will not hesitate to confer upon him 
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those titles to which he seems so ardently to aspire—of the scep- 
tered Loyola and of King of the Jesuits. 

Under the half-chivalrous, half-ascetic discipline of that holy 
militia, the pious conduct of the rising generation at the university 
is attended to with a vigilance and solicitude that leaves nothing 
to desire to the anxiety of the fondest parent; an order and 
silence pervades those seminaries, as well as the whole of the 
Sardinian dominions, especially the capital, which strikes the 
traveller at his first arrival, and suggests to him the idea that he 
is entering a vast monastery or a prison. 

“ The scholars of the gymnasiums,” says a recent traveller, ‘ are not 
allowed to read any books which have not been either given or furnished 
by the prefect. They are forbidden to swim, to frequent theatres, balls, 
coffee or gaming-houses ; to perform in private plays and the like; and 
it is the business of the police to see these prohibitions attended to. 

“ The students are not only under strict scientific superintendence, 
but also under the close surveillance of the police. No student is allowed 
to choose his dwelling or leave it without permission of the prefect, who 
appoints the place where he is to lodge and board. 

** Whoever wishes to receive students into his house must undertake 
the responsibility for their observance of the laws which regulate their 
going to mass and confession, fasting, and even their clothing and their 
beards. Neglect of these rules is punished by exclusion from the exa- 
minations or from the university itself.” 

Against these paternal provisions the natural indocility of human 
nature may sometimes be expected to kick. But the magnanimous 
indignation of the pious monarch has been known to visit the 
refractory students so severely, that it is to be hoped by this time 
it has come off conqueror of all opposition. 

The students are ordered to confess and communicate once a 
month at the chapel of the university, although the leniency of 
the Church of Rome only expects the faithful to perform such 
duties once in a year. ‘This worthy and wholesome practice 
proves irksome and troublesome to those bolder and more rebel- 
lious youths whose presumptuous reason cannot rest satisfied 
with the tenets of the Romish Church. A young student of me- 
dicine, well known and beloved at Turin for his mental and moral 
qualities, was suspected to submit with repugnance to the per- 
formance of religious duties to which he could attach no heart- 
felt veneration. One morning he knelt with his fellow students 
at the communion-table, penetrated with the indignity of that 
sacrilegious, because compulsory, act of devotion. The officiating 
priest drew near, and the holy host was laid on the tip of the 
student’s tongue. The priest’s hands, he said, were unwashed— 
a circumstance which will not at all appear improbable consider- 
ing the notorious slovenliness of the lower ranks of the Catholic 
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priesthood ; and the young Turinese, seized with a sudden nausea, 
turned abruptly, spat the still dry host on the floor, and hoping 
thus to conceal his rash deed, he laid his foot upon it. No one 
can describe the fury of Charles Albert when the atrocious pro- 
fanation of the sacrament was made known to him. He ordered 
the criminal to be thrown, untried, into a dungeon of the citadel 
of Turin, where he has lain ever since, and where he perhaps 
lies still awaiting his majesty’s good pleasure. 

Certainly, in the eyes of a conscientious Romanist, who goes 
the whole length of believing what that Church teaches concerning 
the mystery of transubstantiation, nothing short of parricide can 
equal the enormity of that unhappy student’s misdeeds. It was 
a crime—according to the letter of the law, but of a law which 
the pope himself would not dare to enforce—punishable with 
death. But even if we were not to admit the extenuating cir- 
cumstance of momentary indisposition, the guilt was to be consi- 
dered as a natural reaction against that rigid despotism that exacts 
a more implicit abnegation of reason than is compatible with the 
inquisitiveness of the human understanding. The prince ought 
to have reflected that what seemed to him an unheard-of sacrilege 
would be looked upon, even in its worst character, merely as a 
wanton profanation among Protestants, and would pass as an idle 
trick in a Unitarian congregation: that, in short, what shocked 
his jealous piety as the most dreadful of transgressions, is merely 
a matter of opinion,—of that opinion on which neither cannons 
nor bayonets, nor kings nor Jesuits, can have any effectual control. 

Another set of law-students, on the eve of receiving the highest 
degrees, were tempted to celebrate the happy close of their aca- 
demical labours by a friendly banquet in the privacy of their 
lodgings. ‘They were not over-scrupulous in the choice of their 
amusements, and some young ladies of rather ambiguous character 
were introduced among them to cheer with their presence the 
young candidates’ convivial festivity. Midnight had long since 
struck, and Turin, as usual, unlike every other Italian town, was 
for more than an hour plunged into the death-like stillness of sleep, 
when a loud knocking at the house-door announced the unseason- 
able, but not at all extraordinary, visit of the prefect. The 
boarding-houses opened for the accommodation of students are 
liable to frequent interruptions by day and night, on the part of 
the officers of the university charged with the superintendence of 
the students’ conduct at home. ‘The landlord, who, according to 
the terms of his licence, is obliged to perform the duties of a 
guardian and spy to his boarders, but who in the present instance, 
won by the kindness and liberality of the students, had winked at 
the riot that was going on within his walls, rose to admit his un- 
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welcome visitor. ‘The silence that reigned in the house, and the 
protestations of the conniving housekeeper, were not sufficient to 
reassure the suspicious Jesuit. He insisted on being led to the 
students’ dormitories, and asked for immediate admittance. The 
affrighted rioters, pretending to be roused from their slumbers, 
acted their part as they could best, and pleaded their unwilling- 
ness to be seen in their bed-clothes; but as the priest continued 
to roar and storm at the door, the students’ fear gave place to 
their indignation, and throwing the door ajar so as to admit only 
half of their impatient and incautious visitor, they shut it back 
upon him, and leaning against it with all their weight and might, 
they pressed him so rudely and savagely in their exasperation, 
that they nearly squeezed the soul from his body. 

No sooner had the king risen from breakfast (a Jesuit is sure 
of admission at every hour of the day) than the inspector sued for 
an audience and amazed his monarch with an envenomed exposal 
of the indignities he had been made to endure. The culprits 
were immediately put under arrest, and expelled from all the 
universities in the kingdom; so that the honest and brilliant 
career that the ceremony of the morrow was to open before them, 
was irreparably closed against them, in consequence of the un- 
hallowed, but still not wholly unpardonable, frolics of the evening. 

We could quote a great number of similar facts, collected 
during our residence in the happy and thriving metropolis of the 
Sardinian dominions, all equally tending to demonstrate with 
what consistency the observance of moral and religious discipline 
is enforced in the educational establishments of that country, and 
with what stubborn and restless spirits the provident legislator 
has to contend. The disciplinarian code is, literally, no less severe 
in other Italian states; but as it always happens in despotic 
countries that laws and ordinances are observed only in propor- 
tion to the personal energies and determination of the ruler and 
the zeal and watchfulness of his administrators, so evasion and 
even violation of Christian duties is with more impunity practised 
in Tuscany, Lombardy and Parma, where public instruction is 
not essentially given up to the priests, and to those most inde- 
fatigable and inexorable of all priests—the Jesuits. 

This body of clever, wary and sleepless beings are watching 
every opportunity of re-establishing their influence in those states 
whence the hasty and insolent demeanour of their predecessors in 
the last century had driven them. Already their operations have 
been crowned with success in Vicenza and other towns in the 
Austrian dominions; and though they met with repeated rebukes 
at Parma, still they pursue their tenebrous work with their wonted 
patience and exemplary resignation. 
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The universities of Pavia, Parma, Bologna, and Pisa, are, or 
were hitherto, governed with the mildest and most conciliatory 
measures; but as this apparent toleration is not only never sanc- 
tioned, but is, on the contrary, in flagrant opposition to the law, 
and is always the result of subterfuge and deceit, it has the per- 
nicious effect of training the Italian youth to a school of hypocrisy 
and base fiction, which gradually takes hold of and becomes an 
integrant part of the national character. 

Such is the kind of religious instruction uniformly administered 
at an Italian seminary, nor can it be expected that it should be 
better in other subordinate establishments. What the Jesuits are 
to the university, the Scolopii, or Ignorantini are to the primary 
schools. These last have all the ugliness without the sting and 
venom of the former. The ignorance from which they seem proud 
to take their name prevents them from exercising as mischievous 
an influence as their more aspiring brethren, ‘They do not at 
least corrupt, if they do not edify the human souls entrusted to 
their care. ‘They are the means of removing several hundreds of 
ragged urchins from the streets, and employing them in harmless, 
if unprofitable pursuits, Every traveller must have been struck, 
when visiting Piedmont or the South of France, by the appearance 
of those long processions of boys drawn up in two rows with their 
eyes cast upon the ground, their arms folded to the breast, march- 
ing in a profound silence, order and gravity, on their way to the 
“ Benedizione,” under the escort of two or more long-robed 
monks, very dark and very fat, with a marble, lustrous counte- 
nance, with a stern, glassy look, carrying a black greasy “ ufficio” 
in their left hand and a birch rod in the right. ‘These are the 
pupils and teachers of the Scuole Pie or Ecoles Chrétiennes— 
in other words, the schools of Ignorance. 

The above-quoted traveller gives the following account of the 
pious exercises connected with the little knowledge imparted to 
their pupils by these good Frati Ignorantini. 


“Every morning: 1, a quarter of an hour religious reading, (i. e. 
‘Le sette allegrezze’ and ‘I sette dolori’ of the Virgin Mary, ascetic 
effusions to the ‘Sacro Cuore di Giest,’ and the like); 2, the hymn 
‘Veni Creator;’ 3, according to the season the Ambrosian hymn, and 
other extracts from the Ufficio della Beata Vergine (all Latin but the title- 
page) ; 4, mass; 5, hymn or the litanies of the Holy Virgin; 6, spiritual 
instruction (that is, long commentaries on the mysteries of incarnation, 
transubstantiation, &c.); 7, the psalm ‘ Laudate pueri’ and a prayer for 
the king. In the afternoon: 1, a quarter of an hour of religious reading ; 
2, hymn and prayer; 3, three quarters of an hour explanation of the cate- 
chism, (namely, dissertations on the importance of fasting, confessing, 
and otherwise observing the five commandments of the Church). The 
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schools last three and a half hours in the forenoon, and two and a half 
hours in the afternoon, &c., &c.” 


In similar manner are the rising generation provided with moral 
and religious instruction in the gymnasiums. For the rest of the 
population, who have no leisure or inclination to attend those daily 
establishments, Sunday schools, under the name of “ Dottrina Cris- 
tiana,” are or ought to be opened throughout the country. But 
the little attention almost universally paid to the observance of the 
seventh day greatly interferes with a regular organization of this 
wholesome institution. Neither in the Jewish nor in the Ma- 
hometan, we could almost say in none of the living religious de- 
nominations, is this practice more disregarded than in Catholic 
countries, and in none of the Catholic countries more so than in 
Italy. Here, indeed, the evil cannot be imputed to negligence 
on the part of the Church. The houses of public worship remain 
open on Sundays, as on every day, from earliest dawn till late in 
the evening. Prayers and sacraments, high and low masses, 
vespers and rosaries are reiterated at every hour of the day. The 
festive bells, loud even to annoyance, announce the day of the 
Lord. The clergy of all classes waste admonitions and reprimands 
against irreverence and profanation. But the original cause of 
such a disorder is to be referred to the Church herself, and dates 
from the days of ignorance and barbarism, when, fearing lest the 
unthinking mass of the lowest classes of people should abandon 
themselves to excesses of vice and intemperance, she countenanced 
and authorized such plays and spectacles as could be innocently 
substituted for the more brutal games of wild beasts and gladiators, 
of which the memory was still dear to the sons of the Romans. 
The fault of the Catholic church in this, as in most of her institu- 
tions, is the consequence of decrepitude. Using an authority 
which they believed they held from heaven, the popes and the 
general councils adopted such modifications and restrictions as 
they judged consonant with the passions of the ages of darkness 
and violence through which Christianity has passed, and it would 
perhaps be difficult to bring any argument against the soundness 
and expediency of any of the Catholic laws and practices, if con- 
sidered in relation to the ages and countries for which they were 
intended. But now that the progress of civilization has removed 
the causes which seemed to call forth these institutions, to insist 
upon their sanctity and inviolability implies either a conviction, that 
our generation unites the barbarism of all past ages, or a design 
of driving the world back to barbarous ages again. The service 
of the Catholic Church, consisting in showy ceremonies principally 
directed to strike the senses, though it may, at times, effect power- 
ful impressions, is not apt to excite a lasting interest or to afford 
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any kind of intellectual entertainment. Hence, as soon as released 
from immediate attention to the spectacle exhibited before his 
eyes, the Catholic, with a mind unused to meditation and fond of 
excitement, turns to pleasure the rest of that day that the Church 
has exempted from the toils of life. 

It would be difficult to form an idea of the manner of observing 
the Sabbath in Catholic countries by what can be seen of the peo- 
ple of that denomination in the Protestant countries, where their 
priests are kept in awe by the immediate competition of other sects. 
The Italians, for instance, have hardly any preaching at all, except 
in Lent, and even then attendance on sermons is not among the 
absolute commandments of the Church. Sermons, moreover, are 
only panegyrics of the life and miracles of some favourite saint, 
or gloomy descriptions of hell and paradise, after the poetic visions 
of Dante. Mass only is the order of the day, and, as priestly 
industry has contracted the duration of that sacrifice within the 
space of ten minutes, few Catholics ever think of infringing so con- 
descending a law, except the haughty philosopher who does it as a 
demonstration of independence and out of spirit of contradiction. 
Accordingly, before day-break, before the opening of the church, 
a sleepy, hurrying crowd is besieging the door for the discharge 
of their duty. The doors are thrown open. Enter traveller and 
his valise,—driver and his whip,—housekeeper and her basket,— 
sportsman and his hounds, supposing him to be civil enough to 
have left his gun at the entrance. ‘Two meagre candles are lighted, 
a huge folio is opened, some buzzing prayers are muttered, and 
thus terminates what is called Messa degli affrettati; and then 
exit the crowd, sanctified for the rest of the day. 

Towards noon all the ladies’ toilets are over, all the new suits 
are donned; a large concourse of fine fashionable people assemble 
in their favourite church, generally a small insignificant building, 
but having the advantage of being secure from the intrusion of the 
vulgar. ‘Ihe ladies kneel at random in low pews, or are helped 
to chairs by the gentlemen. ‘These last stand at the extremity of 
of the aisle—a various, gaudy, ever-fluctuating group, talking and 
laughing, and from their eye-glasses darting death at the beauties 
on the right and left. In the interior of a small chapel something 
is going on that nobody sees and hears, and nobody cares to see 
and hear, When that something is over, off walks the male part of 
the audience, and ranges itself in two long rows, leaving a narrow 
avenue for the passage of the ladies, who appear radiant, edified, 
glorified, ‘ready for the promenade. This they call La messa dei 
belli. 

Last of all, the tradesman, who, in order to supply the luxuries 
of the wealthy, has been at work behind the half-closed shutters 
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of his shop, is hurried, by the last peals of the bell, to the parish 
church, where he arrives in time to get his two-thirds of what is 
called La messa degli ostinati. 

In the afternoon all that the city possesses of proud horses and 
gilt chariots is prancing and glittering up and down the Corso, in 
the evening the cafés are dazzling with a thousand lamps, the 
theatres are trembling with the strains of intoxicating music, the 
private parlours are glowing with all the ardour and transport of 
an Italian soirée. This is the Sabbath in town. 

In the country, in many a village of the Lombard plain, in many 
a parish of the remotest Apennine, is easily found as true, as pure, 
as ignorant a piety as could have been in the times of the earliest 
Christianity. The manners of those people are stationary and 
know no progress either for better or worse. They are nothing 
to the rest of the world, the rest of the world is nothing to them, 
In their genealogical traditions they go back as far as the proudest 
nobility of the land. ‘The cottage of the valley is often as old as 
the castle towering upon the hill, Be the multiplication of the 
species as active as it may please Providence, in those patriarchal 
dwellings there is room for all. Here the same roof covers the 
numerous branches of four generations; there the old stock withers 
in loneliness, which famine or pestilence has stripped of its foliage. 
Vice in no shape can find its way to these sacred recesses. Were 
it even brought there from abroad, it would perish, discountenanced 
by that instinctive innocence, as it is said, of those fortunate cli- 
mates, where all reptiles are naturally innocuous, and even such 
as are imported from foreign shores lose their venomous properties 
at the very first landing. In his conception of the purity and 
singlemindedness of his Lucia, and the rectitude of mind of his 
Renzo, Manzoni has most immediately drawn from nature. 

It will be easily supposed that the tenants of these privileged 
districts, a primitive race among whom the use of bars and bolts 
is scarcely known at all, must be much addicted to the practice of 
going to church. No distance, in fact, no hardship of weather 
or road, were ever known to deter the Lombard peasant from his 
devotional duties. Still before and after the fulfilment of these 
duties, in the intervals between the long services of his church, 
morning and evening, until late in the night, he gives himself up 
without a scruple or restraint to such enjoyment as his limited 
sphere can afford. Inthe morning they are the sports of the wood, 
in the afternoon athletic exercises; in the evening the whole village 
assemble, in winter in a large parlour, in summer on the threshing- 
floor by moonlight—and there with the music of self-taught fiddlers 
and pipers, seniors and matrons sitting gravely around, they ap- 
point managers and partners, and what with gigs, tarantellas, fur- 
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lanas and a variety of dances and country-dances, they go on till 
they feel completely rested and refreshed for the toils of the mor- 
row. In all these sports the pastor is expected to join, and no 
joy is complete unless he is there to take his share. We must 
confess we have never seen an Italian minister dancing, though a 
Spanish padre we have; but we have seen more than one on the 
Apennines, rising very early with a gay company, on a fine Sun- 
day morning, loading and shouldering his gun and hallooing after 
his hounds, shooting his hare with tolerable skill and remarkable 
good luck, and at the ringing of the bell hurry back to the par- 
sonage at full gallop, wash his bloody hands in the vestry, put on 
in great confusion his gown, his surplice, the hundred parapher- 
nalia of his Levitical attire, and ascend to the altar, as venerable 
in the eyes of his flock-and his fellow hunters, as holy and infalli- 
bleas ever. Such is the Sabbath in the country; and as the people 
see no fault and mean no harm by it, while we grieve at such a 
state of things, we have but the sad consolation that it has always 
been so, and that, until education has brought about a total sub- 
version of all ideas and manners, there is little hope that it may 
ever be otherwise. 

With a people and clergy so lightly and carelessly disposed, it 
must be obvious that Sunday-schools, established as they are pre- 
tended to be ever since San Carlo Borromeo, have done little 
towards the improvement of public morals. Religious instruction 
has indeed, no matter how long since, been regularly afforded in 
every parish church on Sundays, and parents have been warmly 
recommended and even obliged to send their children. But the 
example of the parents themselves, accustomed to look on the 
Sabbath rather as on a day of recreation than religious meditation, 
cannot fail to have the worst effect. Moreover the extreme igno- 
rance, carelessness and indolence of the clerks on whom the office 
of teachers devolves, and the abstruseness and mysticism of the 
Catholic catechism, frustrates every hope of ever bringing that 
scanty and imperfect instruction to bear upon the pupil’s under- 
standing. Indeed not the slightest attempt is made towards it. 
Children are directed to repeat every chapter of the Dottrina Cris- 
tiana till they have got it materially by heart, when they are con- 
sidered as fit to be admitted to the sacraments, On the anniversary 
of the solemnities of the Corpus Domini, the children of every parish 
are mustered.up in a long procession, and promenaded about 
town dressed in fanciful costumes of lamb-skins, gay ribbons and 
flowers, bearing lighted tapers in their hands, preceded by the 
parish standard, and singing psalms and hymns; and he and she and 
they, who have recited the Doltrina Cristiana with the least hesi- 
tation and stammering, closing the rear clad in courtly robes as 
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king, queen, knights and maids of honour, &c., which distinctions 
and insignia are intended to last for a whole week, during which 
the juvenile monarchs and their attendants are loaded with presents 
and caresses, aud crammed with sweetmeats at every convent and 
nunnery in town. 

All this may prove maternal tenderness and charity on the part 
of the Catholic Church, but cannot equally be brought forward 
as a proof of her discernment and judgment, and we must indeed 
have been hitherto stating facts and describing manners and cus- 
toms to no purpose, if, from what we have said, it does not result, 
that, even were we unwilling to question the soundness and sanc- 
tity of the Catholic morals, were we not to doubt the holy influence 
of many of the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome, nothing 
whatever is done by their clergy, even after their own views, either 
in any manner addressing the understanding or intended to pene- 
trate the heart. A religion of symbols and ceremonies, almost 
exclusively directed to impress the senses, almost entirely dealing 
in mysteries and asceticism, is not calculated to forward the in- 
terests of a liberal, rational, practical education. Without going 
the whole length of accusing the Catholic priests as teachers of 
immorality, we have no hesitation in denying their influence as 
instruments of moral instruction. For them the man is sufficiently 
educated that has been trained to place on them the most absolute, 
implicit reliance. ‘The illiterate peasant, the idiot are the best of 
Christians. ‘The incompetence, or at least insufficiency, of their 
priesthood to administer to the wants of an active and intellectual 
age, is so forcibly felt, in Italy, even by the most conscientious 
Catholics, that the whole nation seems to have come to the deter- 
mination of sharing at least with them, if not altogether taking edu- 
cation out of their hands. In the north of Italy, under the Aus- 
trian and Sardinian governments, the state has provided for the 
organization of infant and primary schools. In Tuscany, at 
Parma and a few other states, they have been left to the exertion 
of private beneficence; at Rome and Modena they have been 
interdicted with all the jealousy and violence of arbitrary govern- 
ments. The south lies still in an almost total darkness of bar- 
barism. 

At Milan and Venice such institutions have been almost altoge- 
ther placed under the rule of the laity. In Piedmont,as we have 
seen, Jesuits and Ignorantini have every thing under their control. 

The traveller whom we have often quoted, M. von Raumer, 
gives the most satisfactory account of the state of these incipient 
establishments in the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. Where 
government takes public instruction under its immediate respon- 
sibility, little of course is left to the zeal of private individuals, 
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besides a prompt and cheerful compliance with the law. ‘There 
is no doubt but that the Austrian government, when proceeding to 
the organization of primary instruction, only acted in compliance 
with the urgent demands of the most enlightened part of the nation, 
and that the funds for the erection and maintenance of schools 
have been and are chiefly furnished by private donations and volun- 
tary contributions. 

“The outlay for elementary schools,” says Von Raumer with his wonted 
statistical accuracy, “ amounted to 507,000 florins. Of this 21,000 flo- 
rins were derived from endowments, 423,000 were contributed by the 
communes and 63,000 were defrayed by the state. In 1837, there were 
in Lombardy, with a population of 4,558,000 inhabitants, 4531 schools, 
and only 66 communes remained without an elementary school for boys. 
The teachers, including 2,226 clergymen, directors and school authorities, 
amounted in number to 6,284. The infant schools are attended by 2,026 
children and directed by 93 teachers; their yearly revenues amount to 
about 16,000 florins. In 1834 there were in the Venetian part of the 
kingdom alone, with a population of 2,094,000, 1438 schools with 
81,372 pupils and 1676 male and female teachers. In the town of Venice 
there were four infant schools containing already 1000 children, and it is 
now in contemplation to establish a fifth and to hire an entire palace for 
the purpose, at the yearly rent of 230 dollars.” 

All this may go far to prove that the natural good sense and 
intelligence of the Italian people needed no great compulsion to 
enter into the views of their legislators, Still but few of the lowest 
classes can be made to understand and value the blessings of edu- 
cation, and the rest must be guided to their own good by the 
argument of force. Now, “the law,” says Von Raumer, “ com- 
pels parents to send children to school between the ages of six 
and twelve, and a fine of half a lira per month is incurred by 
those who neglect to do so, but it is not enforced in Lombardy.” 
It is much to be regretted that it should not be, and that the fear 
of causing some irritation among the lowest classes should deter 
the Austrian government from following up to the last their salu- 
tary regulation. What else indeed would be the use of despotism, 
if when sure of the vote of the wide majority, when intimately 
convinced of the sacredness of its undertaking, it should hesitate 
to bring to reason a few degraded beings whom their very bru- 
tality renders refractory and restive? 

Have not parents been deprived by law of the right they enjoyed 
under the Romans of killing, selling, or disinheriting their chil- 
dren? Why should they not be equally deprived of their authority 
of killing their children’s soul, by suffering them to wallow in all 
the wretchedness of ignorance and vice ? 

It is only with this object that the centralizing omnipotence of 
a despotic government may more readily prevail against the natural 
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sluggishness or stubbornness of a degraded population, that the 
Italian patriots have resigned education into the hands of their 
rulers. Were it otherwise, were it not because they felt that coer- 
cive measures would be necessary to induce a few unnatural parents 
to perform the most sacred of their duties, they needed not to lay 
their funds and their co-operation at the disposal of the state ; 
since, under any other point of view, it was neither advisable nor 
desirable that the great mover of public education should be 
utterly and unconditionally placed under governmental control. 
In Tuscany, where the Grand Duke never encouraged but never 
at least interfered with the progress of popular instruction, volun- 
tary associations and subscriptions have led to no less splendid 
results. 

The imperial government could not of course be expected to 
give its Lombard subjects any but a thoroughly Austrian edu- 
cation. Thus we see, for instance, not without regret, that the 
rising generation in the gymnasiums are directed to study not the 
history of their own country, but that of the Austrian monarchy; 
that students are not allowed to read even such works as the “ Con- 
versations’ Lexicon,” &c. These jealous and narrow-minded 
restrictions are far from answering the hopes of the most liberal 
Italians, who have every reason to expect that the diffusion of useful 
knowledge would soon lead them, at least, to as much rational 
latitude and freedom of inquiry as is now enjoyed, under the same 
absolute rule, by the subjects of the Prussian monarchy. 

Popular education in England, in America, in almost every 
other civilized country, may or should have no other object than to 
promote the greatest happiness of the lowest classes by improving 
their intellectual and moral condition. Butin an enslaved, divided, 
distracted country like Italy, education is not considered as an 
end, but as a means. The work of regeneration must lead to a 
deed of emancipation. Popular instruction must be among the 
most active elements of nationality. The Italian people must be 
raised to the dignity of rational beings, that they may be fairly en- 
titled to claim their rights as an independent race of freemen. 
Education, we have said it, must be the beginning of a funda 
mental revolution. 

This, both the governments and the patriots are well aware of: 
hence the want is universally felt in [taly of withdrawing and 
emancipating, as far as can be practicable, popular education from 
civil as well as from ecclesiastical authority; hence also the alarm 
has been spread among the rulers of the land, who perceiving the 
hostile tendency of the age, either hope to counteract the revolu- 
tionary influence of education, by taking it under their own imme- 
diate patronage or submitting it to priestly rule, as it is done 
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under the Austrian and Sardinian governments; or otherwise by 
waging a relentless war against its promoters and abettors, as the 
Pope, the Duke of Modena and others, have done. 


“I beg of you,” thus writes one of our own correspondents, whose 
words we quote, because they are most apt to give the reader an idea of 
the state of men’s minds in that country—I beg of you to seize the 
first opportunity to announce among our most praiseworthy Italian pub- 
lications that of the ‘Letture Popolari,’ published at Turin, of which the 
programme for this (the fifth) year is to be found in the last number of 
the ‘ Guida dell’ Educatore.” You will see by what high feelings its 
compilers are inspired. But behold, what I receive from one of its most 
active editors. 

“¢The hour of persecution has struck for my ‘Letture Popolari’ also, 
and Monsignor the Archbishop of Turin has given the first signal of the 
attack. In one of his pastoral homilies, in Lent, the right reverend 
prelate thundered with great vehemence against them, and in the same 
time against all our other schemes of popular instruction. After his 
lordship’s example, as well might be expected, violent diatribes were 
uttered from all, or nearly all, the pulpits in his diocese, every minister 
of the Gospel zealously adding his commentaries and corollaries to the 
paternal admonition of their spiritual leader. The most alarming ramours 
are afloat, and we are waiting every moment for the decree that must 
condemn our ‘ Letture Popolari’ to share the fate of the ‘Subalpino’ (a 
literary journal suppressed by the Sardinian government in 1839), and 
nothing short of a miracle can avert the storm which priestly craft has 
conjured up against us. Here I subjoin a specimen of the archiepiscopal 
effusion :—- 

***Oh! this indiscreet zeal of spreading among the people the desire of 
reading and thirst for instruction, far from being favourable to the cause 
of religion and morals, is even not unfrequently fatal to the public tran- 
quillity. Because by teaching the lowest classes how to read, without 
previously strengthening their understanding with the first rudiments of 
Christian knowledge, they learn to pronounce their sentence on all religious 
and political matters; they become bolder and bolder in their censure of 
every government measure, till at length they lose every feeling of re- 
spect and allegiance towards their rulers and are ready for rebellion and 
anarchy. 

** * Ignorance is bad: who doubts it? But there may be a kind of 
knowledge still worse: therefore, even in his own age the Apostle pro- 
claimed: Non plus sapere, quam oportet sapere* (Rom. xii. 3). It is true 


* Aéym yap, 81d Tig yaprros Tig Boeing prot, wavel ra ovTs bv Opatv, pc darepppovely, map’ 
& Bet qppovelv’ AAAS cppovely sig +d corppovaly Endorrm we 6 Oei¢ suépios peétpoy micrews, We 
subjoin the original text for the benefit of our readers, whose opinion may be easily 
formed on the profundity of the textuary who can give to datpppovely the sense of PLus 
SAPERE, or describe a state of ignorant pride of heart as a state of knowledge. True 
science is always accompanied with humility—ignorance with unseemly pride. The 
application of the text as an interdict on knowledge is perfectly absurd. When will 
that pregnant source of error, the Latin Vulgate, be extirpated from Romanist coun- 
tries? The Apostle’s argument is also wholly directed to particular offices, and his 
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that these words are meant as an admonition to those who are too prone 
to think highly of themselves, but such will exactly be the result of 
these same popular journals, which by fictitious tales, purposely selected 
to pervert the people’s minds, seem to insinuate that virtue only resides 
among the lowest orders; that equity, disinterestedness and magnani- 
mity are the characteristics of the labourer and poor, whilst oppression, 
injustice and hardness of heart are the appanage of the higher classes.’ ” 


“ What say you,” continues our correspondent, “ to this archi- 
episcopal promulgator of the Gospel?” and then, as a contrast to 
the gloomy prospects of the war that the friends of education are 
likely to endure, he subjoins a few words from another of his 
associates on the state of the Tuscan Maremma, a wild district 
scarcely issuing from utmost desolation and barbarism. 


“ TI have hardly yet visited one-third of the Tuscan marches, and have 
already organized five societies for the institution of infant asylums, 
numbering nine hundred members and contributing an annual revenue 
of 20,000 dre. Words can not express how ardently my words have 
been received, and what a spirit of true charity and patriotism prevails 
among this population, so little known and so often abused. I have 
seen the townspeople meeting by hundreds to draw up the regulations 
for these charitable institutions on the most liberal plans, and bishops 
and parsons vieing with the laity in zealously promoting the interests 
of education, &c. 

* We are,” concludes our friend, “ neither deterred by the episcopal 
threats at Turin, nor elated by the adhesion of priests and prelates in 
Tuscany ; but since we are to fight on this ground, I am glad to per- 
ceive a division among our adversaries, which gives us fair chances of 
victory.” 

Certainly as long as government does not openly declare against 
them, the friends of education are sure of success, at least in 
Tuscany, where, were it only as charitable institutions, schools 
and asylums might always rely on the support and favour of that 
benevolent population. It must not be forgotten that the north 
of Italy, and especially Lombardy and Tuscany, have always 
taken the lead, and are even now unsurpassed in Europe for their 
true Christian charity and beneficence; and that nowhere are 





injunctions are to exercise a due humility in the wielding of even the miraculous 
powers, or any other gift or grace. It has nothing to do with the subject to which the 
archbishop has misapplied it. Where are the chances of a super-fetation of know: 
ledge for Italy? When will even her archbishops comply with the Catholic in- 
junction ‘‘ Give attention to reading,” and get rid of their present deplorable ignorance, 
“‘ understanding neither what they say nor whereof they affirm.” How different is 
the expression of Dante’s ardent gratitude to Ser Brunetto compared to what thé 
Italian child must feel to these darkeners of knowledge. 


“In la mente m’ é fitta ed or m’ accora 
La cara buona imagine paterna 
Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora 
M’ insegnavate, come |’ uom s’ eterna.” 
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hospitals, poor houses, and orphan asylums, objects of a more 
assiduous and inexhaustible liberality. 

As houses of charity, those educational establishments will be 
aided by the co-operation even of those who might be less san- 
guine as to the moral results attainable from a diffusion of know- 
ledge among the lowest classes, and less disposed to lay too 
implicit a belief in the indefinite perfectibility of their fellow- 
beings. Whoever visited the infant asylums at Florence or 
Venice, and saw, as Von Raumer relates, “ those Italian children, 
whom he was accustomed to behold in the streets, dirty, ragged 
and crawling with vermin, now clean in their persons and tidily 
attired in their airy and spacious school-houses,” however scepti- 
cally inclined as to the future prospects of the rising Italian 
generation, will, at least, applaud the immediate, palpable advan- 
tages resulting from those truly maternal establishments. 

We have ourselves witnessed the gratifying spectacle last year 
in Florence, and as we surveyed the little innocent creatures, the 
children of sin and misery, but recently rescued from the squalor 
and wretchedness of their parental roofs, still bearing on their 
haggard and emaciated features and on their ricketty limbs the 
prints of hereditary disease and deformity, we bethought ourselves 
of Alfieri, and wondered what curse of heaven could thus have 
nipped and blasted the “ plant man” in that most genial soil ; and 
offered our prayers to God that he would smile on the efforts of 
the new cultivators, and bear them up against the hatred and 
malignity of their opponents. 

But what shall we say, when, foremost in the ranks of their 
adversaries, we meet the vicar of Christ, the servant of the servants 
of God, Pope Gregory XVI. himself, not only opposing reasons 
to arguments, sermons and homilies to pamphlets and journals, 
but, as a last resource, betaking himself to excommunications, 
and banishments, and throwing schoolmasters into the dungeons 
of the Castle St. Angelo? 

We have already expressed our belief that there may be preci- 
pitation and imprudence among the champions of popular in- 
struction, and we may, to a certain extent, chime in with the 
opinions of the Archbishop of Turin, that there may be systems 
of education far from being conducive to the happiness and con- 
tentment of individuals, or favourable to the preservation of social 
order. But would it not be the duty of the pastors, who are, at 
the same time, the legitimate instructors of their flocks, to coun- 
teract the evil tendencies of a premature culture by the peaceful 
insinuation of sound moral principles, rather than by unholy 
diatribes and insane persecutions? Is God’s own truth so afraid 
of broad day-light as to have no chance to prevail but in the ob- 
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scurity of a prison? Can the arrest of Enrico Mayer,* or of any 
other individual, put a stop to the rapid progress of opinion, any 
more than all the scaffolds and burning-piles of Paul IV. and 
Pius V. prevailed against Protestantism? The schoolmaster in 
prison! out upon thee, Antichrist! 

Meanwhile the promoters of education are not to be easily dis- 
couraged by these first outbursts of pontifical wrath. The books 
which we have placed at the head of this article, selecting them 
from among a vast number of penny magazines, cyclopedias, and 
other popular publications, edited in imitation of our English 
works in the same style, are sufficient to prove that public suffrage 
is openly in favour of the institutions which such works are in- 
tended to advocate, and that the weight of opinion is more than 
sufficient to frustrate the evil ascendency of power. 





* Though we have already alluded to the arrest of Signor Enrico Mayer in our article 
on “ Copyright in Italy,” (see Foreron Quarterty Review, No, LII., p. 300,) 
et we think that a few particulars of that event may serve to give an idea of the po- 
lice regulations of the Italian states, and show how far the right of inviolability of 
person is respected in that country. 

Early in the month of May, 1840, Signor Mayer applied for, and obtained from, his 
native Tuscan government, a passport for Naples and Sicily, the only part of Italy 
that the pedagogical traveller had never visited. In that epoch, it will be remem- 
bered, the differences between his Sicilian majesty and Great Britain had created an 
universal ferment in Italy ; for such is the state of that unhappy country, that every 
prospect of hostilities, every anticipation of anxieties and difficulties, in which their 
governments may be involved, is hailed as an object of rejoicing, as a chance of resur- 
rection on the part of the people. Mors tua, vita mea, is there the mutual bond of 
union and love between the two opposite elements of social order, power and opinion. 
Consequently, the Neapolitan consul at Leghorn refused to sanction, by his signature, 
the passport of M. Mayer. This gentleman was therefore compelled to undertake an 
unnecessary poe to Florence, where he obtained from the Neapolitan minister what 
he had in vain applied for to his Excellency’s subaltern, Provided thus with a pass- 
port in due form, M. Mayer started, by land, towards the south, and by a direct road 
proceeded to Rome. Here another Neapolitan ambassador countermanded the order 
of his colleague at Florence, and M. Mayer was once more stopped short in his jour- 
ney. He humbly and resignedly protested against this abuse of power, and prolonged 
his stay in Rome, hoping by his remonstrances to soften the unjust rigour of the am- 
bassador. One morning as he, according to his wont, applied to the Post Office for his 
letters, he was attacked by the sbirri of his Holiness, and thrown into prison, while his 
domicile underwent the most severe and minute investigation. For more than four 
months he was kept in the closest confinement ; he and his friends were left in a state 
of utter incertitude as to his fate. But the clamour raised by so arbitrary a measure, 
against so popular and irreprehensible a personage, was so very loud and incessant, 
that even the Pope’s inflexibility was not proof against it. The dark and mysterious 
proceedings were broken short, and the prisoner was, at the request of the Grand- 
Duke, sent back, under an armed escort, to the Tuscan confines ; sentence of perpetual 
banishment from the ecclesiastical states was, however, issued against him, and en- 
forced by threats of hard imprisonment and the galleys:—all this before he could re- 
ceive the slightest information as to the crime he stood accused of. His guilt, however, 
it is well known, was only that of having by every effort promoted the institution of 
infant asylums, and other primary schools, against which the Pope has declared a most 
insane and relentless war, and having travelled through Switzerland, England and 
Germany to inspect the state of popular instruction in those countries, and give an 
account of it in several numbers of the ‘‘ Guida dell’ Educatore,” 
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The oldest and most deserving of these periodical works is the 
“ Guida dell’ Educatore,” conducted by the Abate Raffaello 
Lambruschini, an evangelical, as well as a Catholic, priest. The 
first manifesto of the journal was published in September, 1835, 
and the first number appeared in January of the following year. 
It has ever since continued to appear in monthly numbers, and is 
now in the highest plenitude of success and popularity. At first 
the editor had to struggle hard against the difficulties of his 
isolated situation; but he soon found valiant fellow-labourers in 
Florence and elsewhere, and now there is scarcely a literary man 
in Italy that does not take the most lively interest in the progress 
of his noble undertaking. Among the most distinguished writers 
we notice the names of Pietro Thouar, Niccolo Tommaseo, and 
Enrico Mayer, whose Fragments of a Pedagogical Journey are 
intended to give a very satisfactory account of the state of popular 
education in every country of Europe, particularly in Switzerland, 
Germany and Britain. ‘These articles were the principal guilt 
that called upon the author’s head the papal resentment, to which 
he owed his confinement at Rome, and which have rendered it 
either utterly impossible or unsafe for him to stir an inch beyond 
the confines of his native state of Tuscany. 

The last of these valuable, though, to the Roman see, ob- 
noxious papers, refers to the state of education in England, and 
ought to prove an object of uncommon attraction to our readers, 
as the extensive connections and the long residence of M. Mayer 
in this country, and his indefatigable diligence and perseverance, 
enabled him to obtain the fairest insight into our political, religious 
and educational institutions. 

It will be easily perceived that that essay is written in accord- 
ance with the democratic views warmly espoused by M. Mayer, 
and almost universally prevailing in his country, but which, owing 
to the political organization of our free and happy island, are yet, 
we think, far from having thrown deep roots among our people. 
Apart, however, from all party spirit, M. Mayer deserves the 
highest credit as an intelligent, fair, and conscientious observer. 

To every number of the ‘ Guida” are annexed a few pages of 
“ Letture pei fanciulli,” consisting of tales, dialogues, biogra- 
phical or historical essays, &c., calculated to the capacity of a 


juvenile understanding: these, together with the ‘ Letture Popo- 


Jari” published at Turin, to which we have alluded above, and 
the “ Racconti ad uso dei Giovanetti” by Pietro Thouar, will 
furnish every school-house in Italy with an useful and entertain- 
ing, economical library. 

Meanwhile, as a proof of the universal encouragement that 
such works obtain from the Italian nation at large, we shall con- 
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clude this article by quoting the words of honest exultation with 
which the worthy Abate Lambruschini announces to his readers 
the reduction in the price of annual subscription, occasioned by a 
more extensive circulation and sale of his work. 


‘“« La Ruche, a French journal, edited by two excellent promoters of 
education, Mesdames Belloc and Mongolfier, has fallen in France. L’Edu- 
cation pratique, conducted by the clever M. Michel, also came to its end : 
whilst books and journals, tending either to amuse the readers with idle 
inanities, or to corrupt them with immoral and lubric works of fiction, are 
sold and republished with unabated success—while the “* Guida dell’ 
Educatore,” after five years, proceeds with redoubled vigour, thanks to 
the persevering indulgence of the readers, and the all-absorbing import- 
ance of its subject. Were any other than myself the editor, I think I 
might venture to say —Suca 1s [rary !” 





Art. V.—History of the United States, from the Discovery 
of the American Continent. By George Bancroft. 3 vols. 
Boston, 1839—1840. 

THERE are few things more interesting in history than to trace 
the gradual formation and developement of a great nation, espe- 
cially where its government has been formed on principles widely 
differing from those of the old world; where the sceptre and pur- 
ple robe have never appeared at the head of its councils, and 
where the poorest man in it may, by the universal suffrages of his 
fellow-countrymen, be raised to that position in which he is the 
chief voice of a great people, and holds communication with the 
kings and princes of other countries. In contemplating a demo- 
cracy like the American, we have yet to learn, as time rolls on, 
whether the laws which govern that nation are so framed as to hold 
together a people which may at one time or another become too 
numerous a family to remain under the same roof. 

The mighty continent of the new world, teeming with luxuriant 
vegetation, attracted the early fathers of democracy to its shores, 
Quitting their own country with the avowed object of seeking 
higher religious freedom than they conceived themselves to enjoy 
in it, they sought a land where they might unmolested govern 
themselves by their own laws, and carry out their own political 
and religious sentiments. From these men sprung a people, re- 
markable for their adherence to their early form of government, 
and for the prominent position they now hold amongst the nations 
of the earth, both in commerce and manufactures. 

One result from the peculiar opinions which induced these 
small bands to adventure their lives and fortunes in an unknown 
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region, would be equality of rank and position amongst their 
members; and their general admission of the truth, that “all men 
are equal in the sight of God,” would give to each a voice in 
forming those laws which were necessarily made so soon as on 
their arrival at their future abode. 

Mr. Bancroft has had many difficulties to contend against in 
compiling the valuable history, of which the three volumes already 
published form but a portion of the arduous task he has under- 
taken. 

In drawing from the resources before him, it required some 
discrimination to separate strict facts from the multitude of vague 
rumours and fabulous narrative with which they are mixed, as well 
as to steer clear of the prejudices which warped the judgment of 
the early European writers, 

The Americans are much indebted to him for the patience and 
labour manifested in his early volumes; and we feel confidence 
in the sincerity with which he endeavours to accomplish his object 
of giving to his fellow citizens a trustworthy history of their country. 
The work commences with the early voyages of the intrepid navi- 
gators of the thirteenth century. Columbus, whose early dreams 
were haunted with the existence of a western continent, established 
the truth of his theory, and has handed down his name to us as 
the hero of maritime enterprise. Although there may be some 
truth in the report mentioned by a historian of Iceland, of a vessel 
driven from Greenland to the shores of Labrador, yet we entirely 
agree with Mr. Bancroft that this in no way diminishes the claim 
of Columbus to that discovery which had been the constant ob- 


ject of his thoughts, and the hope of which gave him that patient 


endurance of the many disappointments which so impeded the 
execution of his purpose. England, always interested in maritime 
affairs, fostered the adventurous spirit of John Cabot, and he ob- 
tained from Henry the Seventh a patent, empowering himself and 
his three sons, with a fleet of five ships, “ to search for islands, 
countries, provinces or regions, hitherto unseen by Christian peo- 
ple; to affix the banners of England on any city, island or continent 
that they might find, and as vassals of the English crown to possess 
and occupy the territory that might be discovered.” 

The patent also further secured to the family of the Cabots the 
exclusive right of frequenting all the newly-discovered countries 
without limit of time. ‘Thus encouraged, in 1497, Cabot and his 
son Sebastian set sail; but there is no record of their voyage— 
they however returned home, declaring their discoveries, and to 
their energy England was indebted for those rights which, although 
not recognised by the courts of Spain and Portugal, were too 
strongly established to be shaken by opposition. 
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The career of Cabot is sufficiently familiar to us; that of the 
son Sebastian was still more fortunate and glorious. His maps 
and narratives have not come down to us, but there appears little 
doubt that in his expedition for the discovery of the north-west 
passage, when in the service of Ferdinand of Spain, he actually 
passed through the straits and entered the bay which afterwards 
received its name from Hudson. On returning to England he 
was honourably received, and a pension was conferred upon him. 
During his extreme old age, and at the hour of his death, his 
thoughts wandered to his beloved ocean, so much was he attached 
to his profession. 

The French were not long in claiming a share in the new dis- 
coveries, and in 1504 the fisheries of Newfoundland were fre- 
quented by the mariners of Brittany and Normandy. John 
Verrazzani was the person appointed by Francis I. to explore the 
new regions, A terrible storm overtook the Little Dolphin, which 
was the name of his vessel, and fifty days elapsed before they 
beheld the continent. The unsuspecting natives welcomed the 
strangers to their shores, abounding with delightful fields and 
forests, but their hospitality was basely repaid by various attempts 
to kidnap them. Verrazzani acquired considerable knowledge of 
the country before he returned to France. Arriving first in the 
latitude of Wilmington, he passed the coast of North Carolina, 
after which he was greatly attracted by the harbour of New York, 
and thence, passing by Newport and leaving Rhode Island, he 
pursued his voyage until he reached the fiftieth degree of latitude. 
‘There are many conjectures respecting his death, but the common 
tradition is that he perished at sea. We have not space to dwell 
upon the voyage of Cartier, who, successful in his expedition, 
raised a tall cross near the small inlet of Gaspe, bearing upon it the 
arms of France, with an appropriate inscription. A new commis- 
sion was in consequence issued, and many of the young nobility of 
France volunteered their services. With a solemn pageant and the 
full absolution and blessing of the bishop did they depart, full of 
hopes for the colonization of the new territory, which, in 1535, was 
first known by the appellation of New France. Arriving in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, which then first received its name, and sail- 
ing to the north of Anticosti, they entered the harbour in the isle 
which is now called Orleans, and were received by the Indians of 
the Algonquin descent. Enduring great hardships in the winter, 
Cartier claimed possession of the territory, and on returning to 
Europe gave no very encouraging accounts of the country. Ima- 
gination, however, still rested on the advantages which might be 
derived from such a land, and five years afterwards Francis de la 
Roque, Lord of Roberval, obtained a commission, together with 
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Cartier, who was appointed captain general and chief pilot. He 
was to take with him artisans and mechanics; but of those who 
were able to support themselves by their industry in their own 
country, none could be found who would accompany him, and he 
had recourse to the refuse of the prisons, and these formed the 
first population of the colony. 

The expedition was unfortunate. “ Roberval was ambitious of 
power; and Cartier desired the exclusive honour of discovery.” 
They embarked at different periods, and the latter, after passing 
the winter without making any further advances in his discoveries, 
returned to Europe, when the former had just arrived with a large 
reinforcement. Roberval however soon abandoned his viceroyalty 
and his troublesome subjects, and returned to his own estates in 
Picardy. No further favorable results took place, nor could any 
enterprise succeed, as our author remarks, from “a government 
which could devise the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” In 1578 
the importance of the fishing stations was considerably augmented, 
as there were one hundred and fifty French vessels at Newfound- 
land, and before 1609 one French mariner “ had made more than 
forty voyages to the American coast.” It was reserved however 
to Champlain to become “ the father of the French settlements in 
Canada—a man remarkable for possessing a clear and penetra- 
ting understanding, with a spirit of cautious inquiry; untiring 
perseverance, with great mobility; indefatigable activity, with fear- 
less courage.” He was appointed by the company of the mer- 
chants of Rouen to command the expedition, and the narrative 
which he wrote on his return to France is full of interest, An 
exclusive patent was granted to the Calvinist De Monts, and we 
refer our readers to Mr. Bancroft’s interesting account of the 
gradual footing De Monts obtained in the country, until the mer- 
chants of St. Malo, Rouen, and La Rochelle, obtained another 
patent from their king, and Champlain in 1615 once more em- 
barked for the new world accompanied by the monks of St. 
Francis. He did not desist from his efforts until he successfully 
established the supremacy of the French over the country which 
he colonized and which received his bones. Still following the 
author in his history of the early discoveries, we find much inte- 
rest in the chapter which he has given to the Spanish adventurers; 
this people, full of romance and superstition, gave ready credence 
to the many legends with which the famed land was invested, and 
their avarice made them desirous to explore a country which in their 
imagination teemed with gold and precious stones. Tired with 
the repose which they enjoyed after the conquest of Granada, 
they looked forward to new acquisitions which promised inex- 
haustible wealth, Passing over Juan Ponce de Leon, Fernandez, 
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and one or two others, we come to Ferdinand de Soto, Florida, 
which for some time had occupied the golden dreams of the am- 
bitious courtiers of the Spanish monarch, inspired the mind of 
Soto with the desire of vanquishing the natives and of exploring 
its wealth. He had already distinguished himself by many chi- 
valrous deeds as the favourite companion of Pizarro im the con- 
quest of Peru, when the unfortunate Atahualpa was taken pri- 
soner. Charles the Fifth readily entered into his project, and in 
1538 a gallant fleet, with six hundred young men, who formed his 
companions, many of them “ in the glittering array of burnished 
armour and very gallant with silk upon silk,” gaily proceeded to 
Cuba, where they were welcomed with joyous acclamations. They 
arrived in the Bay of Spirito Santo; and Soto, following the policy 
of Cortez, dismissed the ships, for fear of any of the faint-hearted 
returning. They carried back in them however Porcallo, an old 
man, who despairing of success, and frightened at the first aspect 
of the land, prudently preferred the wealth which he already 
possessed. ‘The Spaniards, ever prone to cruelty, had provided 
themselves with the various instruments of torture and oppression 
which they had hitherto used in former invasions, and bloodhounds 
accompanied them for the purpose of running down the unhappy 
natives. ‘The reader must peruse for himself the interesting ac- 
count of the sad disasters which attended them, The yellow ore 
ever haunted their imagination, and they still pressed forwards 
through weary forests and marshes. “ I will not turn back,” said 
Soto, “ till I have seen the poverty of the country with my own 
eyes; and the adventurers pressed onwards towards the north 
east, passing the Alatamaha and the beautiful vallies of Georgia. 
The Indian guide continually involved them in difficulties, and 
would have been torn in pieces by the dogs, but that he was re- 
quired as an interpreter. The Indians, everywhere rendered hostile 
by the manners of the strangers, were unsparing in their oppo- 
sition. Wearied with continually lodging in the fields, they 
sought to occupy the Indian town of Mavilla or Mobile. “A 
battle ensued; the terrors of their cavalry gave the victory to the 
Spaniards. I know not if a more bloody Indian fight ever oc- 
curred on the soil of the United States; the town was set on fire; 
and two thousand five hundred Indians are said to have been 
slain, suffocated, or burned. They had fought with desperate 
courage; and but for the flames, which consumed their light and 
dense settlements, they would have effectually repulsed the inva- 
ders. ‘ Of the Christians eighteen died ;’ one hundred and fifty 
were wounded with arrows; twelve horses were slain and seventy 
hurt. The flames had not spared the baggage of the Spaniards ; 
it was in the town and was entirely consumed.” We cannot but 
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admire in the following extract the unyielding perseverance of the 
Spanish governor : 

“He retreated towards the north, his troops already reduced by sick- 
ness and warfare to five hundred men. A month passed away, before 
he reached winter quarters at Chicaca, a small town in the country 
of the Chickasaws, in the upper part of the state of Mississippi ; 
probably on the western bank of the Yazoo. The weather was severe, 
and snow fell; but maize was yet standing in the open fields. The 
Spaniards were able to gather a supply of food; and the deserted 
town, with such rude cabins as they added, afforded them shelter 
through the winter. Yet no mines of Peru were discovered; no 
ornaments of gold adorned the rude savages; their wealth was the 
harvest of corn, and wigwams were their only palaces ; they were poor 
and independent, they were hardy and loved freedom. When Spring 
opened, Soto demanded of the chieftain of the Chickasaws two hundred 
men to carry the burdens of his company. The Indians hesitated ; 
human nature is the same in every age and every climate. Like the 
inhabitants of Athens in the days of Themistocles, or those of Moscow 
of a recent day, the Chickasaws, unwilling to see strangers and enemies 
occupy their homes, in the dead of night, deceiving the sentinels, set fire 
to their own village, in which the Christians were encampt—on a sudden, 
half the houses were in flames ; and the loudest notes of the war-whoop 
rang through the air. The Indians, could they have acted with calm 
bravery, might have gained au easy and entire victory; but they trem- 
bled at their own success, and feared the unequal battle against weapons 
of steel. Many of the horses had broken loose. These, terrified and 
without riders, roamed through the forest, of which the burning villages 
illuminated the shades, and seemed to the ignorant natives the gathering 
of hostile squadrons. Others of the horses perished in the stables ; most 
of the swine were consumed ; eleven of the Christians were burnt or lost 
their lives in the tumult. The clothes which had been saved from the 
fires of Mobile were destroyed, and the Spaniards, now as naked as the 
natives, suffered from cold. Weapons and equipments were consumed or 
spoiled. Had the Indians made a resolute onset on this night or the 
next, the Spaniards would have been unable to resist. But in a respite 
of a week, forges were erected, swords newly tempered and good ashen 
lances were made equal to the best of Biscay. When the Indians attacked 
the camp they found” the Christians “ prepared.”—vol. i. p. 49. 

Vainly endeavouring to overawe the Indians of Natchez by 
asserting a divine origin, he gradually sunk under the accumula- 
tion of fatigue and disappointment and was carried off by a 
malignant fever. However disastrous might be the result of 
the expedition, yet it should not be forgotten, that to Soto and 
his companions belong the honour of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi, and they were the first to observe that the sea is not 
salt at its mouth, from the immense volume of fresh water, 
which this mighty river discharges. Our readers must bear in 
mind, that Florida at that period was widely extended in its geo- 
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graphy; and that the Spaniards claimed under its name the whole 
sea coast as far as Newfoundland, and that it included also Canada. 
Religious zeal met with no better success, and Florida dyed with 
Spanish blood was abandoned. The efforts of France are next 
presented to our attention. 

In 1564, Coligny obtained the consent of Charles LX. and 
three ships were provided for the service under Laudonniere as a 
leader. The voyage was favourable, and the followers of Calvin, 
with psalms of thanksgiving, erected a fort on the River May. 
Many of our readers will remember the sad termination of this 
attempt, on the part of France, to establish a colony through the 
agency of the Huguenots. It forms a striking picture of the 
bigotry which darkened the actions of the men of that age, whose 
deeds might, under other circumstances, have been chivalrous and 
noble. ‘The colony already began to experience the comforts of 
a home, when the cry was raised in Spain, who never voluntarily 
relinquished her claims, that “ the heretics must be extirpated.” 
Fanaticism was at its height, and more than twenty-five hundred 
persons, consisting of priests and jesuits, soldiers, sailors, and 
other men, joined the expedition under Melendez, a man who 
was in every way calculated to carry out the views of the Spanish 
court. 

** It was on the day which the customs of Rome have consecrated to 
the memory of one of the most eloquent sons of Africa, and one of the 
most venerated of the fathers of the church, that he came in sight of 
Florida; for four days he sailed along the coast, uncertain where the 
French were established ; on the fifth day he landed, and gathered from 
the Indians accounts of the Huguenots. At the same time he discovered 
a fine haven and beautiful river, and remembering the saint on whose 
day he came upon the coast, he gave to the harbour and to the stream 
the name of St. Augustine. Sailing then to the north, he discovgred a 
portion of the French fleet, and observed the nature of the road where 
they were anchored. The French demanded his name and objects. 
‘1 am Melendez of Spain,’ replied he, ‘ sent with strict orders from my 
king to gibbet and behead all the Protestants in these regions. The 
Frenchman who is a Catholic I will spare, every heretic shall die.””— 
vol. i. p. 68. 

Melendez returned to the harbour of St. Augustine, and after 
a solemn mass was performed, founded the city of St. Augustine, 
which is now the oldest town in the United States. The Spa- 
niards ultimately made their way to the garrison of St. John’s, 
aud a horrible massacre ensued, in which for a time even the 
women and children were not exempt. A few escaped into the 
woods, and a portion surrendered themselves, vainly relying on a 
mercy which had no existence in the breasts of their hardened 
conquerors. The ivfamous exploits of Melendez are too gene- 
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rally known to need our dwelling further on the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Huguenots. France relinquished all claim to Florida, and 
the dominion of Spain was firmly established from the south- 
eastern cape of the Caribbean sea to beyond that of Florida. 
The colonization of Virginia by the English, in 1607, occupies 
a prominent part of the work, Previous to this period, England 
had made considerable progress in her maritime affairs. Henry 
VIII. was favourable to the views entertained towards the new 
world, and he took some interest in the commercial prosperity of 
his kingdom. The possibility of the north-western passage was a 
subject which engaged much attention during Elizabeth’s reign, 
and Martin Frobisher, accounting it “the only thing of the world 
that was yet left undone, by which a notable minde might be made 
famous and fortunate,” was patronized by Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick. ‘Two small ships of twenty-five and twenty tons, together 
with a little pinnace, set sail for the unknown regions, receiving 
the approbation of Elizabeth as they passed down the river. He 
entered to all appearance a strait, in latitude sixty-three degrees 
and eight minutes, but his hopes were fallacious, and he returned 
home without having accomplished so much even as Cabot. Such 
was the result of many of these early voyages. We must pass over 
those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who unfortunately perished at sea. 
The account of Raleigh’s invincible spirit in forwarding the 
views of colonization is very interesting, and we think that Mr. 
Bancroft has not overdrawn the character of that great states- 
man. His genius was early displayed as “a soldier, a courtier, 
and a seaman,” and in his later days he combined with these qua- 
lities that of an honourable statesman and an English patriot. 
His end was indeed a stain upon English history. His memory 
slumbers not in the country which is so much indebted to him; 
“ after a lapse of two centuries, the state of North Carolina, by 
a solemn act of legislation, revived in its capital ‘ the city of Ra- 
leigh.’” ‘The same idea occupied the minds of the English emi- 
grants with regard to the golden resources of America, and the 
first settlers in the reign of King James were more disposed to 
augment their wealth by exploring the mines of the new country, 
than by the cultivation of the soil. The population of England 
was much increased since the Spanish peace, and James readily 
granted a charter to the early adventurers. Gosnold, Smith and 
Hakluyt, were the enterprising men who applied for it. The 
conditions of. the first colonial charter are very interesting, and 
claim ow attention. We must however bear in mind that the 
first settlement in Virginia was undertaken by two distinct com- 
panies. ‘The first was composed of various noblemen and gentle- 
men, together with merchants who resided in and about London, 
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and the second by gentlemen and merchants of the west of Eng- 
land. To each were assigned so many degrees of latitude. The 
former from thirty-four to thirty-eight, while the latter possessed 
between forty-one and forty-five degrees. The land between was 
open to both companies. 


“ The conditions of tenure were homage and rent; the rent was no 
other than one-fifth of the net produce of gold and silver, and one- 
fifteenth of copper. The right of coining money was conceded, perhaps 
to facilitate commerce with the natives, who, it was hoped, would receive 
Christianity and the arts of civilized life. The superintendence of the 
whole colonial system was confided to a council in England ; the local 
administration of each colony was entrusted to a council residing within 
its limits. The members of the superior council in England were ap- 
pointed exclusively by the king, and the tenure of their office was his 
good pleasure. Over the colonial councils the king likewise preserved a 
control; for the members of them were from time to time to be ordained, 
made anid removed, according to royal instructions. Supreme legislative 
authority over the colonies, extending alike to their general condition 
and the most minute regulations, was likewise expressly reserved to the 
monarch. A hope was also cherished of an ultimate revenue to be de- 
rived from Virginia; a duty to be levied on vessels trading to its harbours 
was, for one-and-twenty years, to be wholly employed for the benefit of 
the plantation; at the end of that time, was to be taken for the king. 
To the emigrants it was promised that they and their children should 
continue to be Englishmen—a concession which secured them rights on 
returning to England, but offered no barrier against colonial injustice. 
Lands were to be held by the most favourable tenure.”—vol. i. p. 121. 


Such was the short-sighted policy shown by King James in the 
first charter he conceded to the mercantile corporations; a policy 
which was not amended in later reigns, when the civilization and 
extent of New England, greatly increased, required that protection 
from the mother country which might tend to their mutual advan- 
tage. The rites of the Church of England were strictly enjoined, 
“ and no emigrant might withdraw his allegiance from King James, 
or avow dissent from the royal creed.” ‘The president and the 
council, which formed a pure aristocracy quite independent of the 
emigrants, could summarily dispose of any civil cause requiring 
fine or imprisonment, and it was ordered that the proceeds of the 
industry of the respective colonies should, for five years, form a com- 
mon stock. On the 19th of December, 1606, the little fleet of three 
vessels, with one hundred and five men, set sail for Virginia, and 
of these men there were only twelve labourers and four carpenters, 
together with a few mechanics. ‘The rest consisted of forty-eight 
gentlemen. There were continual dissentions during the voyage. 
Newport commanded the vessels, and he occupied considerable 
time in sailing round by the Canaries and the West India islands. 
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After encountering a violent storm, the deep waters of the bay of 
Chesapeake received them, “ putting the emigrants in good com- 
fort.” About fifty miles above the mouth of the river which 
they ascended, was selected for a site of the colony. Newport 
soon afterwards set sail for England, and John Smith took the 
management of affairs. The character of this extraordinary man 
is singularly romantic; “ in boyhood he sighed for the oppor- 
tunity of ‘setting out on brave adventures.’” In his early life 
he fought the battles of the Batavian republic. He became a 
traveller in Italy and Egypt, and on his return through Hungary 
he greatly distinguished himself against the Turks, in their reli- 
gious wars. Here his usual good fortune deserted him, and after 
being severely wounded in the glens of Wallachia, he was taken 
prisoner, and sold as a slave at Constantinople, where a Turkish 
lady taking compassion on him, in the hopes of being able to 
restore him to liberty, caused him to be removed to a fortress in 
the Crimea. There he was most harshly treated; but rising 
against his oppressors, he escaped on horseback to the borders of 
Russia enduring many hardships during his wanderings, which how- 
ever were again mitigated by the gentle hand of woman; he at last, 
* bidding farewell to his companions in arms, resolved to return 
‘to his own sweet country.’” Before he had crossed the conti- 
nent, the rumours of a war in Morocco attracted bis daring spirit, 
and it was some time before he reached his native land. He then 
entered with enthusiasm into the project of colonizing Virginia ; 
aud his experience of human nature, his firmness of disposition, 
and power of enduring every hardship, admirably fitted him for 
the duties he undertook, of regulating the turbulent and often des- 
perate spirits that composed the infant colony. ‘The same romance 
attended him in his expedition amongst the Indians, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the geography of the country, and when sur- 
rounded by the painted warriors, who doomed him to death, from 
his having gained that ascendency over their minds by lis fearless- 
ness of disposition, the tomahawk was already raised with unerring 
aim, when an Indian maiden, Pocahontas, the daughter of Pow- 
hatan the chief, rushing to him and clinging to his neck, the war- 
rior’s arm was irresistibly arrested and his life was saved. The 
Indians were awed by this unlooked-for interruption. They felt 
that it was an interposition of the Great Spirit, and Smith was 
received as their brother and made one in their councils. 

More emigrants arrived, but they consisted of “ vagabond gen- 
tlemen and goldsmiths,” sent out by the council in England, with 
the hopes of sending home immeasurable riches. The mistaken 
policy of the London company caused a change in the constitution 
of the colony. A new charter was granted, transferring to the 
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company the powers which had previously been vested in the king. 
The auspices were far more cheering, and five hundred emigrants 
left their native country. Lord Delaware was appointed gover- 
nor and captain-general for life. The fleet unfortunately was 
dispersed by a storm, and only seven ships arrived in Virginia. 
Their arrival was a fortunate relief for the distressed colony. 
Smith, who resolutely maintained his authority over the “ unruly 
herd,” unfortunately met with a severe accident from an explosion 
of gunpowder, and resigning his command to Percy, returned to 
England, and for his long and faithful services received nothing 
but ingratitude and neglect. His memory however lives, and he 
justly merits the appellation of “ the Father of Virginia.” Had 
his high powers and reflecting mind met with their fellow, the first 
efforts in colonization would have been more successful, for he 
clearly perceived that it was not gold which it was the interest of 
England to seek for, “* but to enforce regular industry.” ‘ No- 
thing,” said he, “ is to be expected thence but by labour.” 

On his departure he left behind him four hundred and ninety 
persons in the colony. In the short space of six months indo- 
lence, vice, and famine had reduced them to sixty, and if relief 
had not arrived so opportunely, few traces would have been found 
of the colony. It was on the tenth of June, 1610, that the resto- 
ration was begun, after a fervent prayer to God for its well-being 
and advancement. Lord Delaware’s health sunk under the cli- 
mate, and he was obliged to return to England, and his departure 
cast ‘‘a damp of colduess” on the hearts of the London company. 
Sir Thomas Dale, “ a worthy and experienced soldier in the low 
countries,” succeeded to the government. Ina later age his intro- 
duction of martial law would have caused the utmost indignation, 
but the infant colony were unaccustomed to any franchises, and 
under Dale’s administration the colony assumed a more cheerful 
aspect. A new charter was issued in 1612 confirming its sta- 
bility; and the natives, feeling the supremacy of the English, re- 
cognized, by a formal treaty, the authority of King James. An 
interesting circumstance happened at this time. A foraging party 
stole away the daughter of Powhatan and demanded a ransom. 
The indignant tribe were preparing for hostilities, when a young 
Englishman, John Rolfe, captivated by the gentle qualities and na- 
tive dignity of the fair Indian, demanded her in marriage of her 
father, and its solemnization was the signal for the war hatchet to 
be buried. She was instructed in the English tongue, and accom- 
panied her husband to his own court, where she was admired and 
caressed. But, alas! the English climate was not fitted for this gen- 
tle flower of the wilderness. She died at the early age of twenty-two, 
just when she was about to return to her native country. In June, 
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1619, the authority of the Governor of Virginia was, at the instance 
of the London company, controlled by a council, and in the same 
month the first colonial assembly met together at James-town, con- 
sisting of the governor, the council, and two representatives from 
each of the eleven boroughs, who were styled burgesses. Such was 
the early dawn of legislative liberty in America. ‘The ancient plant- 
ers had already, under the administration of Yeardley, been ab- 
solved from all further voluntary service to the colony, and now the 
possession of their estates being fully confirmed to them, the people 
of England were eager to risk their fortunes in the same country : 
previous to this period few women had ventured to the new con- 
tinent. A speculation was entered into by the corporation to send 
some over, and about anhundred and sixty actually embarked, being 
severally valued at the price of from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds of tobacco. They were followed by many more 
of both sexes, so that within three years about three thousand five 
hundred people, amongst whom were many Puritans, increased 
the colony. A memorable assembly was convened in July, 1621, 
and a written code was given to the colony, which was very similar 
to the English constitution, and was the model of those which 
were subsequently introduced into the other provinces. Mr. 
Reeves remarks, in the preface to his translation of Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, that the more ancient parts of our con- 
stitution are revived in that of the United States, while those of 
the Feudal or Norman are excluded. Their dispensation of jus- 
tice in their county courts has originated from the Saxon laws, and 
this common source of our liberties forms the basis of the Ame- 
rican constitution. Mr. Bancroft has dedicated a portion of his 
work to the history of slavery and its gradual diffusion over the 
world, and again its diminution as the spirit of Christianity be- 
came firmerestablished. ‘Tocqueville remarks that “ Slavery dis- 
honours labour. It introduces idleness into society, and with 
idleness, ignorance and pride, luxury and distress. It enervates 
the power of the mind and benumbs the activity of man.” Its 
history may be traced in the United States from the works before 
us. ‘The time has not yet arrived for its abolition: at the present 
period, even when so much has been done by England for its 
extinction, the traffic has increased and is flourishing under the 
Spanish and Portuguese flags. 

The soil for slavery was already prepared in Virginia by a kind 
of conditional servitude, which early existed between the servant 
and the master. “ The supply of white servants became a regular 
business.” They were sent over at the rate of eight or ten pounds 
a piece, and often resold at forty or fifty pounds. The appren- 
ticed servants however gave way to the large importations of 
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negroes, Their labour was considered necessary to the well- 
being of the colony, and the policy of slavery was admitted and 
advocated by many of the southern states in after-times. The 
navigation act was an important epoch in the maritime world. 
Spain and Portugal having found their way to America and round 
the Cape of Good Hope, tried to establish a monopoly of the 
traffic of the whole world: severe penalties were adjudged against 
those who infringed it. The consequence was, that the seas were 
infested with pirates, who boldly pillaged the richly laden vessels, 
and often made predatory incursions into the settlements ; for the 
freebooter could not suffer more than the merchant who should 
infringe the monopoly. During the reigu of James and Charles 
the First, the Dutch by their energy and perseverance began to 
engross the trade of the world; their ships were seen in every part 
of the globe. So much influence did they gain, that English sailors 
sought employment under the Dutch flag, and ‘‘ English ships lay 
rotting at the wharves; English ship building was an unprofitable 
vocation.” ‘The energetic spirit of Cromwell employed itself in 
protecting the British ‘shipping, and the Puritan St. John devised 
the first act of navigation, which was carried through parliament 
by Whitelocke. A naval war ensued: we need not dwell on the 
glorious manner in which the supremacy of England was estab- 
lished over the seas. “Jamaica and the Act of Navigation are the 
permanent monuments of Cromwell.” We pass over the coloniza- 
tion of Maryland, merely remarking that Lord Baltimore, who was 
a papist, was the person who matured the plan for the coloniza- 
tion of that portion of America. His brother, Leonard Calvert, 
led the emigrants in person (consisting of about two hundred 
people, most of them Catholics) to the new land. Our author 
gives an interesting account of the early struggles of the papist 
colony, and we pass on to the history of the pilgrims. 

The austere principles of Puritanism were practised by these 
emigrants. They tolerated no ceremony unless enjoined by the 
word of God in the book of Truth. ‘They adhered to the Esta- 
blished Church as far as their interpretations would allow them, 
and asserting the equality of the inferior clergy, resisted the supre- 
macy of the “bishops. The surplice and square cap were rejected 

‘as the livery of superstition.” The horrors of Mary’s reign 
induced multitudes to hurry away into other lands, to escape from 
the fearful oppression of their own country. ‘There were two 
parties—one who tried to establish the forms of discipline in the 
Church, which had been approved of by parliament in the reign 
of Edward; the other, “ on the contrary, endeavoured to sweeten 
exile by a complete emancipation from ceremonies which they had 
reluctantly observed,” and these were the Puritans. Mr. Ban- 
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croft’s remarks on the progress of religious opinion in England, 
the origin of the Independents, and persecution of all Non-con- 
formists, are very interesting. The account of the theological 
conference which James held at Hampton Court, and the pedantry 
of the royal theologian, are amusingly given. The Puritans, now 
resolved upon exile, made an attempt to leave their native country, 
but were prevented by the magistrates. 


“ The next spring the design was renewed. An unfrequented heath 
in Lincolnshire was the place of secret meeting. As if it had been a 
crime to escape from persecution, the embarkation was to be made under 
the shelter of darkness. After having encountered a night storm, just 
as a boat was bearing a part of the emigrants to their ship, a company 
of horsemen appeared in pursuit and seized on the helpless women and 
children, who had not yet adventured on the surf. ‘ Pitiful it was to 
see the heavy case of these poor women in distress; what weeping and 
crying on every side.’ But when they were apprehended, it séemed im- 
possible to punish and imprison wives and children for no other crime 
than that they would go with their husbands and fathers. They could 
not be sent home, for ‘ they had no homes to go to;’ so that at last the 
magistrates were ‘ glad to be rid of them on any terms;’ ‘ though in the 
mean time they, poor souls, endured misery enough.’ Such was the 
flight of Robinson and Brewster, and their followers, from the land of 
their fathers.” —vol. i. p. 302. 


They arrived at Amsterdam, and afterwards removed to Leyden, 
where they remained about eleven years. Still retaining a love 
for their government and native country, they were led “ to the 
generous purpose of recovering the protection of England by 
enlarging ler dominions,” and accordingly Robert Cushman and 
John Carver were sent as envoys to England, to obtain the con- 
sent of the Virginia company. The pilgrims early displayed their 
principles of democratic liberty, when they transmitted their re- 
quest, signed by the congregation. 


‘* We are well weaned,” added Robinson and Brewster, “ from the 
delicate milk of our mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a 
strange land; the people are industrious and frugal; we are knit toge- 
ther as a body in a most sacred covenant of the Lord, of the violation 
whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof we hold our- 
selves straitly tied to all care of each other's goods and of the whole. 
It isnot with us as with men whom small things can discourage.”— 
vol. i. p. 304. 


The terms of the contract between the pilgrims and the London 
company show the severe and grasping nature of their demands 
upon this simple people. The whole company formed one part- 
nership, and the services of each emigrant were rated at ten pounds 
a head, to go to the company; all profits for seven years were 
sequestrated and divided amongst the shareholders and the Lon- 
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don merchant, who embarked a hundred pounds, and received 
“ten-fold more than the pennyless emigrant for his entire services.” 
We will give the account of the departure of the emigrants for 
the land of promise in Mr, Bancroft’s own words: 


“ And now the English at Leyden, trusting in God and in themselves, 
made ready for their departure. The Speedwell, a ship of sixty tons, 
was purchased in London; the May Flower, a vessel of one hundred and 
eighty tons, was hired in England. These could hold but a minority of 
the congregation, and Robinson was therefore detained at Leyden, while 
Brewster, the teaching elder, conducted the emigrants. Every enter- 
prise of the pilgrims began from God. A solemn fast was held. ‘ Let 
us seek God,’ said they, ‘ a right way for us and for our little ones, and 
for all our substance.’ Anticipating their high destiny, and the sublime 
doctrines of liberty that would grow out of the principles on which their 
religious tenets were established, Robinson gave them a farewell, breath- 
ing a freedom of opinion and an independence of authority, such as then 
were hardly known in the world. ‘I charge you, before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow me no further than you have seen me 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord has more truth yet to break 
forth out of his holy word. I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of 
the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will go 
at present no further than the instruments of their reformation. Luther 
and Calvin were great and shining lights in their times, yet they pene- 
trated not into the counsel of God. I beseech you remember it—'tis 
an article of your church covenant—that you be ready to receive what~ 
ever truth shall be made known to you from the written word of God.’ 
The pilgrims were accompanied from Leyden to Delft Haven, where the 
night was passed ‘ in friendly and Christian converse.’ As mornin 
dawned, Carver, Bradford and Winslow, Brewster, the ruling elder, Aller- 
ton and the brave faithful Standish, with their equal associates—a feeble 
band for a perilous enterprise—bade farewell to Holland, while Robin- 
son, kneeling in prayer by the sea side, gave to their embarkation the 
sanctity of a religious rite.’—vol. i. pp. 306, 307. 


They arrived safely at Plymouth, and leaving behind them a 
few of the “cowardly and disaffected,” on the 6th September, 
1620, thirteen years after the colonization of Virginia, the little 
band set sail for the new world, and on Monday, the 11th of De- 
cember, old style, ‘the Pilgrim Fathers” landed at Plymouth. 
The rock which received their first footsteps is venerated by pos- 
terity, and travellers at the present time carry away small portions 
as relics, Such was the commencement of the first attempt to 
colonize New England, by a people whose simple virtues have 
been commemorated by historians and poets. Puritanism has 
been remembered more for its outward peculiarities than for the 
real truth and purity of its principles. ‘Their enthusiasm in many 
instances carried them too far, and exposed them to censure and 
ridicule, but we must not forget that they in every way acted up 
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to their principles, that religion formed a part of their daily and 
hourly avocations. Every congregation had the right of electing 
its own minister, and religion being with the people, and being 
exercised by themselves, all ecclesiastical tyranny was set aside— 
“the voice of the majority was the voice of God; and the issue 
of Puritanism was therefore popular sovereignty.”’ With all their 
simplicity, activity and intelligence formed a part of their character, 
and with a firm faith in his Creator, the Puritan never wanted 
courage, “ He that prays best and preaches best, will fight best,” 
was the opinion of Cromwell; and we remember another remark 
of that celebrated soldier, previous to his commencing a battle, 
which is an illustration of the blunt religious feelings of the times, 
“ Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” Loyalty was not 
inconsistent with their democratic tenets. Before even they landed 
they drew up a solemn instrument, commencing with 


** In the name of God, amen. We, whose names are underwritten, 
the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign King James, having undertaken, 
for the glory of God and advancement of the Christian faith, and honour 
of our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the north- 
ern parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together, into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute and frame, such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
convenient for the general good of the colony; unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience.” —vol. i. p. 309. 


Their early struggles were borne with calmness and cheerful 
resignation. ‘The seeds of democratic liberty took firm root, and 
were gradually reared until they stood in their own strength, 
Europe had at that time but little thought for the obscure com- 
munity, which was silently making its way; they gradually freed 
themselves from their debts and became the freeholders of the soil 
they cultivated. ‘The progress of population was slow, but their 
courage failed not. 


“ Out of small beginnings,” said Bradford, “ great things have been 
produced, and as one small candle may light a thousand, so the light 
here kindled hath shone to many, yea, in some sort to one whole nation ; 
let it not be grievous to you that you have been instruments to break 
the ice for others, ‘The honour shall be yours to the world’s end.” 


It was in 1622, that the extended colonization of New England 
was projected, and we must refer our reader to the work itself for 
the account of the colonization of Maine and of Massachussets, 
The charter granted to this latter colony passed the great seals a 
few days before Charles the First announced his intention of 
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governing without a parliament. ‘The charter bearing the signa- 
ture of that king was long preserved as a most important docu- 
ment, for it secured to the colony a corporation. It was not, 
however, until thirty or forty years after, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, that their existence was legally recognized by a royal 
charter. 

The concession of the charter to Massachussets was an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of colonization. It was proposed by 
Mathew Cradock that the charter should be transferred to those 
freemen who inhabited the colony. A meeting was held at Cam- 
bridge, and an agreement made amongst men of fortune and talent, 
that ‘they should embark for America, provided the whole govern- 
ment should be legally transferred to them and their fellow colo- 
nists. This plan was energetically advocated by the family of the 
Winthrops. 

On October the 20th, 1629, a court was convened, and John 
Winthrop was chosen governor. His character was admirably 
formed for this oftice. Eminently pious, he possessed a calm deci- 
sion and gentleness of temper. He was a firm royalist and opposed 
to pure democracy, yet possessing a true regard for popular liber- 
ties. At one period of his administration he was accused of 
committing some arbitrary acts, and it was on that occasion he 
pronounced that very fine definition of liberty which Tocqueville 
has quoted in his Democracy: 


** Nor would I have you to mistake in the point of your own liberty. 
There is a liberty of corrupt nature, which is affected both by men and 
beasts to do as they list; and this liberty is inconsistent with authority, 
impatient of all restraint; by this liberty ‘ sumus omnes deteriores,’ ’tis 
the grand enemy of truth and peace, and all ordinances of God are bent 
against it. But there is a civil, a moral, a federal liberty, which is the 
proper end and object of authority; it is a liberty for that only which is 
just and good ; for this liberty you are to stand with the hazard of your 
very lives, and whatsoever crosses it, is not authority, but a distemper 
thereof. This liberty is maintained in a way of subjection to authority ; 
and the authority set over you will in all administrations for your good 
be quietly submitted unto by all but such as have a disposition to shake 
off the yoke and lose their true liberty, by their murmuring at the honour 
and power of authority.” 

Such were the sentiments of Winthrop which were diffused 
among the people, and which give us a good picture of the state 
of Anglo-American civilization of that period. About fifteen 
hundred souls accompanied Winthrop; they found the colony in 
a deplorable state, and they themselves suffered much after their 
arrival. Their trials were augmented by witnessing the sufferings 
of the women, who struggled with them through the same sorrows, 
Arabella Johnson was hurried by grief to her grave, and her hus- 
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band, subdued by disease, and sorrow soon followed her, but “ he 
died willingly and in sweet peace, making a most godly end.” 
Two hundred died before December. ‘Those who survived were 
supported by their faith in the Divine Being. In August, 1630, 
the government was more fully organized, and it was finally deter- 
mined that the governor and assistants should be annually chosen. 
The Indians were anxious to make friends with the strangers, and 
both the Mohegans and nearer Nipmucks came to smoke the pipe 
of peace. The son of the aged Canonicus brought presents to 
the governor, and the great Mantonémoh chief of the Narragan- 
setts, became the guest of Winthrop. A friendly intercourse was 
also set on foot with the other European settlements, and the 
Governor of Massachussets with Wilson, the pastor of Boston, 
made a journey to Plymouth, where they were met by Bradford 
and Brewster and their friendly union was confirmed. From this 
moment a rapid progress was made in popular liberty. The his- 
tory of Roger Williams, who arrived at Nantasket in February, 
1631, contains some interesting details. His clearness of mind 
and the purity and truth of his doctrines are well described and 
commented upon by Mr. Bancroft. We have not space to dwell 
upon his exile and wrongs, nor upon the colonization of Connec- 
ticut in 1630. England was not indifferent to the well-being of 
the colonies. Many complaints were made of the disorder of the 
plantations, and the high church party, jealous of the success 
of the Puritans in the new world, willingly listened to these insi- 
nuations. Finally a requisition was forwarded, which commanded 
the letters patent of the company to be produced in England. 
Massachussets was prepared to resist the innovation, and a sub- 
scription was raised for fortifications, The fury of the bishops 
made the pillory become a scene of torture and bloodshed. A 
proclamation was now made to prevent the emigration of Puritans, 
and hemmed in on eyery side, they tried to escape, but the Privy 
Council prevented the squadron of eight ships from sailing. Mr. 
Bancroft is of an opinion that there is nothing to corroborate the 
story of Cromwell and Hampden being on board this fleet. Hamp- 
den’s ‘‘ maxim in life forbade retreat,” and Cromwell was equally 
resolute. The fleet was only detained a few days, and had they 
been on board they would have reached New England with the 
rest. Before the assembling of the Long Parliament, about 
twenty-one thousand two hundred souls arrived in New England, 
and in less than ten years fifty towns and villages had risen up, 
Rhode Island soon after obtained its charter through the ener- 
getic labours of Roger Williams, and to Sir Henry Vane it owed 
its existence as a political state—* under God, the sheet anchor 
of Rhode Island was Sir Henry.” Maine was in 1652 attached to 
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Massachussets, and thus extended its frontier to the islands in 
Casco Bay. The history of the political parties in this colony 
is curious: the result was the trial of Winthrop “who appeared 
at the bar only to triumph in his integrity.” Much discussion 
took place in the Parliament of England as to the allegiance that 
Massachussets owed to the mother country. They contended 
that it should be the same as the free Hanse towns had rendered 
to the Empire. T= Elders were prepared to resist the authority 
of the Long Parliament, and remonstrated with great frankness. 
Sir Henry Vane showed himself a true friend to New England, 
and after much deliberation the Parliament replied—* we encou- 
rage no appeals from your justice, we leave you with all the free- 
dom and latitude that may in any respect be duly claimed by 
you.” Such was the state of the colonies at the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Cromwell had left the benefits of self government 
and the freedom of commerce to New England and Virginia, and 
they looked forward with anxiety to the measures which should 
be adopted by the restored dynasty. 

The Restoration naturally produced a corresponding change in 
the colonial policy. England was tired of democracy, and royalty 
was everywhere regarded with enthusiasm, but there were many 
who suffered as regicides, and amongst these the pious and 
zealous Hugh Peters; and it is a stain upon the history of our 
country when we reflect that the corpses of Cromwell, Bradshaw, 
and Ireton, by order of the Parliament, were disinterred and 
dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, and there hung at the three cor- 
ners of the gallows, to avenge the death of Charles, A subsidy 
of five per cent. was granted to Charles the Second by the Par- 
liament on all merchandize “ exported from or imported into the 
kingdom of England or any of his majesty’s dominions thereto 
belonging.” 

The New England shipping excited the jealousy of the Eng- 
lish merchants, and it was determined that the New England 
merchants should not compete with the English in their markets, 
in the southern plantations, and finally America was forbidden 
either to manufacture any article which might compete with the 
English in the foreign markets, or even to supply herself by her 
own industry. Such was the increasing monopoly, and such was 
the policy of Great Britain towards her colonies. The colonist 
reaped little benefit in the sale of his produce, for the English 
were the only purchasers and almost fixed their own price. “ The 
merchant of Bristol or London was made richer; the planter of 
Virginia or Maryland was made poorer, No value was created; 
one lost what the other gained ; and both parties had equal claims 
to the benevolence of the legislature.” Mr, Bancroft points out 
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a curious truth with respect to the Navigation Act, involving the 
foreign policy of England in contradictions. Monopolizing her 
own colonial trade, she at the same time was making every effort 
to enfranchise the trade of the Spanish settlements. It was how- 
ever the private merchant who gained by the taxation of the colo- 
nies, and not the people, and the monopoly therefore was a failure. 
Mr. Bancroft’s description of Charles’s character is rather biassed. 
He forgets the dangerous position of a monarch surrounded by 
flattery and adulation. The character of his court was essentially 
vicious, but we believe that there were some good points in “ the 
merry monarch,” which might have led to others had he been 
more fortunate in bis companions. Massachussets was in no 
haste to approach the English sovereign, being strong in her char- 
ter. Plymouth, Hartford, New Haven, and Rhode Island, pro- 
claimed the king, and the younger Winthrop went to London as 
the representative of Connecticut. His superior talents obtained 
for that colony an ample patent, and secured to the country a 
century of peace. Before he returned to America he assisted in 
the formation of the Royal Society, and has left a name equally 
honoured by both countries. We must pass over the history of 
Connecticut and the period at which Rhode Island received her 
charter. Its chief feature was that of religious freedom being es- 
tablished in every sense. ‘ No person shall at any time hereafter 
be anyways called in question for any difference of opinion in 
matters of religion.” 

Massachussets was divided in her opinions: the one party 
wished to sustain an independent administration with undimi- 
nished rigour, while the other were for making certain conces- 
sions to the ministry of Clarendon. Envoys accordingly were 
dispatched to London, and the royal answer was returned :— 


“‘ A confirmation of the Charter was granted, and an amnesty of all 
offences during the late troubles was conditionally promised. But the 
king asserted his right to interfere in the domestic concerns of the 
colony ; he demanded a repeal of all laws derogatory to his authority ; 
the administration of the oath of allegiance ; the administration of jus- 
tice in his name ; the complete toleration of the Church of England ; 
and a concession of the elective franchise to every inhabitant possessing 
a competent estate.” 


The demand of the king was not complied with, and measures 
were taken for resisting the royal authority. The intelligence was 
already circulated that commissioners were on their way to regu- 
late the affairs of New England, The result was, that the English 
ministry considered it impolitic to interfere with the colony, and 
amidst the trifling pleasures of the court, Massachussets was for- 
gotten. Prosperity in every way attended her, and the patriarchs 
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of the country had the satisfaction of looking upon it before they 
closed their eyes. In 1675, the white population of New Eng- 
land was estimated at fifty-five thousand souls. 


“‘ OF these, Plymouth may have contained not much less than seven 
thousand; Connecticut nearly fourteen thousand; Massachussets Proper 
more than twenty-two thousand; and Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, each perhaps four thousand. The settlements were chiefly 
agricultural communities, planted near the sea side, and stretching along 
the ocean from New Haven to Pemaquid. The beaver trade, even more 
than traffic in lumber and fish, had produced the fine settlements beyond 
the Piscataqua; yet in Maine, as in New Hampshire, there was a ‘ great 
trade in deal boards.’ Most of the towns were insulated settlements 
near the sea, on rivers, which were employed to drive ‘ the saw-mills,’ 
then described as a ‘ late invention;’ and cultivation had not extended 
into the interior. Haverhill on the Merrimack was a frontier town ; 
from Connecticut emigrants had ascended the river as far as the rich 
meadows of Deerfield and Northfield, but to the west Berkshire was a 
wilderness ; Westfield was the remotest plantation. Between the towns 
of the Connecticut River and the cluster of towns near Massachussets 
Bay, Lancaster and Brookfield were the solitary settlements of Chris- 
tians in the desert. The colonies, except Rhode Island, were united ; 
the government of Massachussets extended to the Kennebeck, and in- 
cluded more than half the population of New England ; the confederacy 
of the colonies had also been renewed, in anticipation of danger.”— 
vol, ii. p. 93. 


West of St, Croix, the number of Indians amounted to about 
fifty thousand. Such was the state of Anglo-America in 1675. 
We pass over the account of the Praying Indians, who, through 
Eliot and the “ gentle Mayhew,” were won over toa new religion, 
The Narragansetts, however, one of the most powerful tribes be- 
tween Connecticut and Plymouth, retained the faith of their fathers, 
together with Philip of Pokanolet, who led about seven hundred 
warriors. His father, the aged Massasoit, had received the pil- 
grims when they first planted their foot in his country. Continued 
sales had gradually crowded the natives into small tongues of land, 
and they saw their hunting grounds and parks, their corn fields 
and pastures, fading from their possession. ‘The young warriors 
in the wigwam listened to the tales of the old chiefs, of the lands 
that their fathers possessed, and their indignant spirit longed to 
uproot the hatchet of peace. A man who had given information 
of the chieftain possessing English arms, “ an unlawful thing,” 
was murdered by the tribe. They in their turn were seized, and 
being tried, were executed. ‘This was sufficient to light up the 
smouldering revenge of their brothers, and eight or nine white 
men were slain near Swansey. Then arose the horrors of an 
Indian war, and Philip, “ against his judgment and will,” was 
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compelled to lead forth his warriors. The colonists lost no time 
in making preparations, and volunteers poured in from Massa- 
chussets and joined the troops at Plymouth. It was a warfare 
which required constant activity, for they had to deal with men 
endowed with singular faculties, silent and stealthy in their move- 
ments, swift of foot, and admirable marksmen, and who possessed 
the superior advantage of knowing every path of the forest, and 
could detect, by the leaf lightly folded in the path, or even from 


the dew but partially scattered from the drooping plant, the trail 
of the enemy. 


‘The labourer in the field, the reapers as they went forth to the har- 
vest, men as they went to mill, the shepherd’s boy among the sheep, were 
shot down by skulking foes, whose approach was invisible. Who can 
tell the heavy hours of woman? ‘The mother, if left alone in the house, 
feared the tomahawk for herself and children ; on a sudden attack, the 
husband would fly with one child, the wife with another, and, perhaps, 
one only escape! The village cavalcade, making its way to meeting on 
Sunday in files on horseback, the farmer, holding the bridle in one hand, 
and a child in the other, his wife seated on a pillion behind him, it may 
be with a child in her lap, as was the fashion in those days, could not 
proceed safely; but, at the moment when least expected, bullets would 
come whizzing by them, discharged with fatal aim from an ambuscade 
by the way side. The forest that protected the ambush of the Indians 
secured their retreat. They hung upon the skirts of the English villages 
‘like the lightning on the edge of the clouds.’ ”~-Vol. ii. p. 103. 

During the winter, the war was attended with less danger to 
the English ; for the forests were bare, and afforded little protec- 
tion to the skulking natives. But the miseries they endured were 
very great, and one town after another was laid in ashes by the 
Indian warriors. Under the gallant Turner a band was success- 
fully led against them, and their numbers dwindled away; hope 
deserted them, and the gradual extermination of the tribe took 
place. Philip himself was chased from one haunt to another ; 
at last his wife and children were taken prisoners. “ My heart 
breaks,” said the Sachem; “ now I am ready to die.” And thus 
passed away the Narragansetts, one of the most prosperous tribes 
of New England. We have a curious instance of Charles the 
Second’s absurd liberality to his favorites when he gave away “all 
the dominion of land and water, called Virginia,” to Lord Cul- 
pepper, at that time a member of the commission for trade and 
plantations, and also to Henry, Earl of Arlington, a princely and 
well-bred person, and fond of every thing that was courtly and 
extravagant. ‘The colonists were alarmed at the dangers which 
threatened them, and envoys were immediately despatched to re- 
monstrate with the king. They set forth the natural liberties 
which they were entitled to, and their exemption from any arbi- 
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trary taxation: but they made uo progress, after being detained 
more than twelve months in the country. It was a dangerous 
policy, on the part of Charles, to abridge the liberties of a people 
who enjoyed more freedom of life and thought than any other 
nation. ‘The people then ‘ were children of the wood, nurtured 
in the freedom of the wilderness ;” clusters of houses were rarely 
met with, far less a village. Even James’ Town consisted of 
only a state-house, one church, and eighteen houses; there were 
few roads beyond the bridle-path ; neither books nor newspapers 
lightened their leisure hours ; and those who did possess riches 
lived after the manner of the patriarchs of old, with their ser- 
vants and flocks about them. Such was the state of the people 
whom Charles attempted to bind by rigid and burdensome ex- 
actions. ‘‘ Loyalty was a feebler passion than the love of liberty.” 
—‘‘men feared injustice more than they feared disorder.” The 
Seneca Indians had driven the Susquehannahs from the head of 
the Chesapeake to near the Piscataways, on the Potomac; and 
murders were committed on the borders of Virginia, which were 
avenged by the militia. John Washington, the great-grandfather 
of George Washington, led a body into Maryland to aid the 
people against the enemy; six chieftains came forward, wishing 
to make a treaty, and such were the vengeful passions of the 
English, that they were murdered. Sir William Berkeley, al- 
though he is represented as a tyrannical and obstinate man, 
yet, with the prompt gallantry of an old cavalier, displayed a 
feeling which did honour to him, in rebuking the horrible out- 
rage that was committed. Such was the state of Virginia, when 
Nathaniel Bacon, a young and wealthy planter, feeling the abuses 
of the times, was chosen by the people for their leader. His 
character speedily indicated, that ‘‘ he had not yielded the love 
of freedom to the enthusiasm of royalty.” He carried his prin- 
ciples with him to the banks of the James’ River, aud the people 
flocked to his standard; such was the commencement of “the 
Grand Rebellion in Virginia.” ‘The lower countries took up 
arms, and demanded a dissolution of the old Assembly; Ber- 
keley was compelled to yield, and new writs were issued. The 
greatest portion of the new members, together with Thomas 
Godwin, their speaker, were “ much infected” with the political 
principles of Bacon, who was appointed commander-in-chief, and 
was hailed by the people as “ the darling of their hopes.” The 
acts of this Assembly restored the liberties of the people; but as 
they were not acceded to by Berkeley, Bacon withdrew from the 
city, and re-appeared at the head of five hundred men. The old 
governor advanced to meet them, and, baring his rugged breast, he 
said, “A fair mark, shoot !”—* [ will not,” replied Bacon, “ hurt 
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a hair of your head, or of any man’s; we are come for the com- 
mission to save our lives from the Indians.” 

Berkeley eventually yielded the commission, and a milder form 
of legislation was adopted by the Assembly. ‘Tranquillity did 
not, however, long continue; for, through the vacillation of the 
governor, Bacon was again declared a traitor, and the civil war 
was renewed. We cannot follow the varied fortunes of the oppo- 
site parties ; it ended with the death of Bacon, who sickened from 
a fever, and with the dismissal of Sir William Berkeley. “ ‘The 
old fool,” said Charles, “‘ has taken away more lives in that naked 
country, than I for the murder of my father.” The results of 
this insurrection were by no means favorable to the colony; for 
the royal favor was considerably lessened, and a liberal charter 
was denied to them. A patent was conferred upon them, but not 
giving them one political franchise. 

We pass over the account of the New Netherlands, and pro- 
ceed to Mr, Bancroft’s interesting description of the Quakers. This 
sect arose at a period when great difference of opinion existed in 
religion ; almost all parties were opposed to each other, and reform 
was their continued theme. On the continent, the doctrines of 
Descartes had caused an inquiry after truth, and the study of 
morals and the mind. ‘The faith of the Quaker was based upon 
these principles; but the chief feature in it was his possession of 
“the inner light,” or the inward voice of God in himself. This 
it was that aided him in all his actions and thoughts, and, being a 
portion of the spirit of God, guided him to virtue. It was “ the 
highest revelation of truth,” and the Creator having given it to 
every man, gave therefore equal rights to the human race—* in- 
tellectual freedom, the supremacy of the mind, universal enfran- 
chisement.” Such was the result of the contemplative devotions 
of George Fox, the son of “ righteous Christopher,” a Leicester- 
shire weaver. Like David and Tamerlane, and Sixtus the Fifth, 
he employed his time as a shepherd, and his early youth was 
passed in frequent prayers and fasts, and deep meditation. He 
became miserable in his religious thoughts, and continually 
“questioned his life.” He made a journey to London, and con- 
sulted many priests; but they gave him no comfort, and he 
returned again to the country to his solitary walks and secret 
communings. He felt that God dwelt not in temples of stone, 
but in the hearts of men; the light dawned upon him, and gave 
repose to his aching spirit; the agony of doubt was removed, and 
he felt that trath could only be sought “ by listening to the voice 
of God in the soul.” 

‘At the very crisis, when the House of Commons was abolishing 
monarchy and the peerage, about two years and a half from the day when 
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Cromwell went on his knees to kiss the hand of the young boy who was 
Duke of York, the Lord, who sent George Fox into the world, forbade 
him to put off his hat to any, high or low; and he was required to thee 
and ¢how all men and women, without respect to rich or poor, to great 
or small. The sound of the church bell in Nottingham, the home of his 
boyhood, struck to his heart; like Milton and Roger Williams, his soul 
abhorred the hireling ministry of diviners for money; and on the morn- 
ing of a first day, he was moved to go to a great steeple-house, and cry 
against the idol. ‘ When I came there,’ says Fox, ‘the people looked 
like fallow ground, and the priest, like a great lump of earth, stood in the 
pulpit above. He took for his text these words of Peter: ‘ We have 
also a more sure word of prophecy ;’ and told the people this was the 
scriptures. Now the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me, and so 
strong in me, that I could not hold, but was made to cry out, ‘Oh no! 
it is not the scriptures, it is the spirit.’”—Vol. ii. p. 334. 


Fox was most undaunted in his enthusiasm. He proclaimed 
his principles everywhere ; and at Lancaster, forty priests appeared 
against him, and he was imprisoned and ill-treated. He, how- 
ever, rebuking their conduct as “ exceeding rude and devilish,” 
battled every point with them. Driven from place to place, his 
fame increased with his persecution, and crowds gathered together 
to hear him; and so powerful and vigorous were his arguments, 
that the priests avoided him when he came near, “so that it was a 
dreadful thing to them when it was told them, ‘ the man in leather 
breeches is come.’” 

The principles of the Quaker exhibit, however, a dangerous 
enthusiasm, and repeatedly scriptural contradiction; they forget 
that the mind may be led away by too great a dependence on its 
powers, and that the “inner light” may, under temptation, prove 
but an ignis fatuus. And it remains with them to indicate the 
method or criterion of judgment by which a man may be enabled 
to distinguish the working of the spirit from the powers of his own 
mind, a task to which no modern metaphysician is equal. They 
favored, however, no Romanist views of celibacy, no monasteries, 
or nunneries, “ or religious bedlams ;” but, feeling that the “ inner 
light” is shed alike upon woman as upon man, that she was 
formed to be his equal companion in the journey of life, they 
founded the institution of marriage on permanent affection, and 
not on transient passion. 


“The supremacy of mind abrogated ceremonies ; the Quaker regarded 
‘the substance of things,’ and broke up forms as the nests of superstition. 
Every Protestant refused the rosary and censer ; the Quaker rejects com- 
mon prayer, and his adoration of God is the free language of his soul. 
He remembers the sufferings of divine philanthropy, but uses neither 
wafer nor cup. He trains up his children to fear God, but never sprinkles 
them with baptismal water. He ceases from labor on the first day of 
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the week for the ease of creation, and not from reverence for a holiday. 
The Quaker is a pilgrim on earth, and life is but the ship that bears him 
to the haven; he mourns in his mind for the departure of friends by 
respecting their advice, taking care of their children, and loving those 
that they loved; and this seems better than outward emblems of sorrow- 
ing. His words are always freighted with innocence and truth ; God, 
the searcher of hearts, is the witness to his sincerity : but kissing a book, 
or lifting « hand, is a superstitious vanity, and the sense of duty cannot 
be increased by an imprecation.”—Vol. ii. pp. 346, 347. 


Such was the character of the people who met with so many 
grievous oppressions during the Long Parliament, that they 
eagerly looked to the new world for a resting place. We pass 
over the purchase of the moiety of New Jersey by John Fenwick 
in 1674, who safely arrived in this asylum with several families. 
In March, 1677, the fundamental laws of New Jersey were per- 
fected, and English Quakers eagerly sought a land of peace and 
safety. ‘The only drawback to the success of the colony was, 
that the agent of the Duke of York demanded customs from the 
ships that passed up to New Jersey. The arguments against 
him were triumphant, and the tax was considered illegal, and 
after this everything prospered. The history of the purchase of 
Pennsylvania by William Penn is too well known to need our 
commenting upon it. The character of this remarkable man is 
well described by Mr. Bancroft. He was hardly twelve years of 
age before his religious views displayed themselves, and his father, 
determined to subdue his enthusiasm, shut his door upon him ; 
but, retaining a parent’s feelings, he recalled him, and gave him 
permission to travel. He acquired by it grace of manners and 
those accomplishments which, when he returned to London and 
became a student of Lincoln’s-Inn, caused him to be considered 
“a most modish fine gentleman.” But notwithstanding the favour- 
able position he held in life, both in regard to wealth and the pre- 
ferment which was before him, he had “a deep sense of the vanity 
of the world, and the irreligiousness of religion.” Whilst under 
the influence of these feelings, he met in Ireland, in 1666, his old 
friend Thomas Loe, who soon awoke the fires which slumbered 
within his breast. He returned to England, and it was a capital 
jest amongst his former fashionable companions, that ‘ William 
Penn was a Quaker again, or some very melancholy thing.” Cast 
off by his indignant father, he became an author, and published 
to the world his tenets. Penn was arraigned for speaking at a 
Quaker’s meeting. The recorder, dissatisfied with the first ver- 
dict given by the jury, abused them, and said, “ We will have a 
verdict by the help of God, or you shall starve for it!” “ You 
are Englishmen,” said Penn, “ mind your privilege, give not away 
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your right.” “ It will never be well with us,” said the recorder, 
“ till something like the Spanish inquisition be in England.” A 
verdict of “ not guilty” was pronounced, and the impartial re- 
corder fined the unfortunate jurymen forty marks a-piece for their 
independence, and sent Penn back to prison for contempt of 
court. ‘The fines, however, were paid by his father, who, then on 
his death-bed, said, ‘“‘ Son William, if you and your friends keep 
to your plain way of preaching and living, you will make an end 
of the priests.” Many were the remonstrances which he received 
for associating with such simple people,” but his reply was, “ I 
prefer the honestly simple to the ingeniously wicked.” It was on 
his release from a lonely imprisonment in Newgate, that he tra- 
velled into Holland and Germany, and married a woman, whose 
sweetness of temper and firmness of spirit was eminently calcu- 
lated to give him happiness; “ she chose him before many suitors, 
and blessed him with a deep and upright love.” We will not 
dwell upon the many noble efforts of this great man to ensure the 
liberty of his fellow friends. His hopes were entirely frustrated 
in parliament; and he turned his attention to the establishment 
of a free government in the new world. His exertions, coupled 
with those of Barclay, had been very extensive in “ evangelizing” 
the continent ; his visits were received by the simple people with 
enthusiasm. Penn was eminently distinguished for his sweetness 
of disposition, and that perfect absence of selfishness in all his 
actions. He gave himself up to the consciousness of the inner 
light; but the great powers of his mind prevented any want of 
harmony in his thoughts and actions. Believing that God 
dwelt in every man’s conscience, and that his light shone in every 
soul, he built, to use his own words, “ a free colony for all man- 
kind.” Such were a few of the qualities of “ the Quaker King,” 
as he was designated on his arrival on the banks of the Delaware, 
when about to commence “ the holy experiment.” How different 
was his entrance into the new world from that of Cortezand Pizarro! 
His first grand treaty, beneath a large elm tree at Shakamaxon, 
was made with the men of the Algonquin race; and he pro- 
nounced the same message of peace and love which George Fox 
had professed before Cromwell, and irresistibly won their con- 
fidence. 


** We meet,” said he, “on the broad pathway of good faith and good- 
will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothers differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will not compare to a chain, for 
that the rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We are 
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the same as if one man’s body were to be divided into two parts; we are 
all one flesh and blood.” —vol. ii. pp. 383, 384. 


The warriors long after would count over their shells on a clean 
piece of bark, and recall to their memory and that of their chil- 
dren this covenant of peace and friendship, which was confirmed 
neither by signatures nor seals, but was graven on the hearts of 
men under the bright blue sky, and was not to be forgotten. 

The City of Philadelphia, laid out in February, 1683, on a site 
“not surpassed,” rapidly increased, and before two years had 
elapsed, the place contained more than six hundred houses, and 
education was making advances through the schoolmaster and 
printing press, and had thus made greater progress in that short 
space of time, than New York had done in half a century. Wil- 
ham Penn having organized the government, and accomplished 
his mission, returned to England, where he answered all the eager 
inquiries after the colony, by declaring that “ things went on 
sweetly with friends in Pennsylvania, that they increased finally 
in outward things and in wisdom.” His farewell to his people 


was most touching, breathing a spirit of love and earnest affec- 
tion. 


** My love and my life are to you and with you, and no water can 
quench it, nor distance bring it to an end. I have been with you, cared 
over you, and served you with unfeigned love, and you are beloved of 
me, and dear to me beyond utterance. I bless you in the name and 
power of the Lord; and may God bless you with his righteousness, 
peace and plenty, all the land over.” “ And thou, Philadelphia, the 
virgin settlement of this province, my soul prays to God for thee, that 
thou mayest stand in the day of trial, and that thy children may be 
blessed.—Dear friends, my love salutes you all.” —vol. ii. p. 395. 


The latter portion of the second volume is occupied with the 
account of the consolidation of the northern colonies by James 
the Second; and the narration of the wars of the five nations 
agaiust the French forms an interesting portion of it. In 1688 
the twelve states contained upwards of 200,000 inhabitants, and 
these were chiefly descended from the Germanic race. Few were 
of * the high folk of Normandie,” but were from the Saxons or 
“low men.” The revolution of 1688 greatly tended to the in- 
crease of English liberty. ‘The abdication of James the Second, 
and the election of a king by the popular party, was a triumph 
over the old prejudices of the aristocracy. The supremacy of 
parliament was established, and it was a singular instance of a 
revolution being effected without bloodshed—so much so, that 
the standing armies were disbanded, and William’s Dutch guards 
were dismissed. As the revolutionists respected the proprieta- 
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ries of Carolina, the insurrectionary government very soon ceased. 
The people declared that they would be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter; and thus the legislation of Shaftesbury 
and Locke perished. “ Palatines, landgraves, and caciques, 
‘ the nobility’ of the Carolina statute book, were doomed to pass 
away.” 

The revolution gave to Virginia a guarantee for her liberties, a 
just administration of law, but in other respects her form of go- 
vernment was but little changed. Francis Nicholson was the first 
person in the reign of King William who entered the “ ancient 
dominion” as lieutenant governor, and his powers enabled him 
to hold almost as many seals of office as are vested in the whole 
cabinet of our own country, for be was lieutenant general and 
admiral, lord treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all the 
courts, president of the council, and lastly bishop or ordinary. 
Fortunately for the good people of Virginia, his power was 
checked to a certain extent by the council and general assem- 
bly. One of the chief safeguards to the liberty in Virginia, was 
the individual freedom of mind which characterized every land- 
holder. Tobacco at that period was the only currency, taxes 
were paid in it, and remittances made to Europe in the same ar- 
ticle, and ships were obliged to lie whole months waiting for the 
cargo, which was collected from the different plantations. For 
three quarters of a century, Virginia had enjoyed uninterrupted 
prosperity and peace, and although there were occasional out- 
bursts of party spirit, yet the colony bore a character in England 
for being in perfect peace and tranquillity, and in obedience to 
the royal authority. We shall next notice the curious account 
Mr. Bancroft gives of the supposed witchcraft practised in Mas- 
sachussetts. 

The statute book asserted the existence of witchcraft by esta- 
blishing the punishment of death on the conviction of an offender, 
The superstition was carried to a curious extent, and was fo- 
mented to a great degree by the vanity of Cotton Mather, who 
‘“‘wishing to confute the Sadducees” of his times, made various 
experiments upon the power of demons, as to whether they could 
know the thoughts of others, and the inference he drew was that 
“all devils are not alike sagacious.” ‘“ Witchcraft,” shouted 
Cotton Mather from the pulpit, “is the most nefandous high 
treason against the Majesty on high,” and accordingly he printed 
a discourse with a narrative of the case of the daughter of John 
Goodwin, who was bewitched, and to his great delight declared 
that no devils had the power of entering bis study, and that God 
would protect him from any blows which might be inflicted upon 
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him by unclean spirits, Many of our readers must remember 
the curious accounts of the supposed cases of witchcraft prac- 
tised at Salem, which originated first of all in the persons of the 
daughter and niece of Samuel Parris the minister. Cotton Ma- 
ther eagerly pursued the unfortunate victims of suspicion, and 
although examinations and commitments became very general, 
but few confessions were made, although it was hinted that the 
confession of the crime was the only mode to obtain pardon. 
Thus the gallows was set up “ not for those who professed them- 
selves witches, but for those who rebuked the delusion.” Dread- 
ful were the crimes committed by these “ witch hunters,” and not 
only were numbers of people led to the gallows, but others 
endured more horrible deaths; and we have one instance of a 
man, Giles Cory, an octogenarian, being pressed to death for 
refusing to plead, but the influence of Cotton Mather, notwith- 
standing his narrative of ‘the wonders of the invisible world,” 
began to decline. The last case was that of Sarah Darton, an 
old woman of eighty years of age, who had enjoyed the reputation 
of being a witch for the last twenty years. ‘The trial came on in 
Charlestown, and although there were more charges brought 
against her than had been adduced against any other person in 
Salem, yet the public, tired of their prejudices, gave her a ver- 
dict of acquittal, and the indignation of the people drove Parris 
from the place. Cotton Mather still tried to persuade others as 
well as himself of his sincerity, but the errors of superstition were 
exploded. 

The commercial rivalry between France and England is next 
introduced to our notice. Prior even to the days of Colbert, the 
former had become jealous of the colonial interests of the latter ; 
at the same period when Queen Elizabeth had granted a charter 
to the East India company, France under Richelieu strove for 
the commerce of Asia. Again, when England took possession 
of Barbadoes and Nevis, and the whole of Jamaica, France held 
possession of the half of St. Christopher, Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, and other small islets, “The national antipathy was fos- 
tered in every manner, and under Colbert and Leiquelay she made 
such rapid progress in her naval power and in manufactures, and 
brought forward so great a competition, that England and France 
were looked upon as natural enemies, independent of other causes. 
Religious zeal was strongly instrumental in forwarding the com- 
mercial ambition of France ; and in their earliest efforts to colonize 
America, Le Caron, Viel, and Sagard, priests of the Franciscan 
order, made their way as missionaries to the neutral Huron tribe, 
that dwelt by the Niagara. The establishment of “the Society 
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of Jesus” by Loyola, was contemporary with the Reformation, and 
its zealous missionaries, enduring every toil with an enthusiasm 
that enkindled with danger, raised the standard of faith in all parts 
of the world. Mr. Bancroft gives us a very interesting narrative 
of the labours of these men in Canada, who are connected with the 
origin of every town in French America, “ not a cape was turned, 
nor a river entered, but a Jesuit led the way.” Brebeuf and Daniel, 
and the “gentler Lallemand,” were amongst the first who encoun- 
tered the horrors of the wilderness. Their journey by the Ottowa 
river was one of constant fatigue. Continually encountering water- 
falls, where they were obliged to carry their canoe on their shoul- 
ders, and often dragging it by hand over shallows and rapids and 
the sharpest stones, they slowly advanced with their bruised and 
mangled feet ; yet not in any degree fainting by the way, but with 
the breviary hung around the neck, and their courage supported by 
their undying faith, they resolutely advanced from Quebec to the 
heart of the Huron wilderness. It was to the north-west of Lake 
Toronto, near the shore of Lake Iroquois, that they erected the 
first chapel, “ the cradle of His church which dwelt at Bethlehem 
in a cottage ;” and here did they begin to chaunt the matins and 
vespers, and to consecrate the sacred bread by solemn mass before 
multitudes of the Huron warriors, who gazed with awe and ad- 
miration upon their rites, ‘The hunter listened to the tale of our 


Saviour’s death, and soon a feeling was raised in his breast to 
mingle his prayers with the holy fathers. Not very long after, 
two Christian villages, St. Louis and St. Ignatius, rose up in the 
Huron forest. The life of the missionary was calm and uni- 
form. 


“The earliest hours, from four to eight, were absorbed in private 
prayer; the day was given to schools, visits, instructions in the cate- 
chism and a service for proselytes. Sometimes, after the manner of St. 
Francis Xavier, Brebeuf would walk through the village and its environs, 
ringing a little bell, and inviting the Huron braves and councillors to a 
conference. There, under the shady forest, the most solemn mysteries 
of the Catholic faith were subjected to discussion. It was by such means 
that the sentiment of piety was unfolded in the breast of the great 
warrior of Ahasistari; nature had planted in his mind the seeds of 
religious faith. ‘Before you came to this country,’ he would say, 
‘when I have incurred the greatest perils and have alone’ escaped, I 
have said to myself, ‘ Some powerful spirit has the guardianship over my 
days ;’ and he professed his belief in Jesus, as the good genius and pro- 
tector whom he had before unconsciously adored. After the trials of his 
sincerity, he was baptised, and enlisting a troop of converts, savages like 
himself, ‘ Let us strive,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to make the whole world embrace 
the faith in Jesus,’ "Vol. 3, p. 125. 
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The news of the successful labours of the pious fathers awak- 
ened the liveliest interest and enthusiasm in France. Measures 
were taken for the establishment of a college in New France. 
The Duchesse d’Aiguillon, aided by her uncle, Richelieu, en- 
dowed a public hospital, and the nuns of the hospital of Dieppe 
were selected (the eldest only twenty-nine) to exercise their 
patient benevolence in attending to the wants of the sick and 
afflicted, and the doors of the hospital were thrown open, not 
only to the emigrants, but to the numerous tribes who might 
require assistance. We are compelled to pass over the interesting 
account of the various missions which were undertaken in the 
service of God. ‘The adventures of La Salle and the fate of his 
companions will reward the reader who should peruse them. 
The history of the tribes of America and their character and na- 
tural endowments is too well known to need our dwelling upon 
them; to this, however, Mr. Bancroft has added a slight account 
of their language and dialects. We merely glance at the war be- 
tween the French and Natchez in 1729. Loubois completed the 
destruction of this unhappy nation, and the Great Sun, with 
about four hundred prisoners, were sent to Hispaniola, and sold 
as slaves. In 1738 the progress of the Anglo-American colonies 
was very perceptible. During that year were built at Boston 
forty-one topsail vessels, their burden altogether amounting to 
about six thousand three hundred and twenty-four tons. The in- 
crease of the colonies caused great astonishment in England. At 
the peace of Utrecht, the Anglo-Americans amounted to about 
four hundred thousand, and before it was again broken, their 
numbers were doubled. Free schools and colleges were esta- 
blished, and to the excellent and liberal-hearted Berkeley was 
Rhode Island indebted for the endowment of a library, and New 
York for a college. The press began to put forth its mighty 
powers ; on the fourth day of April, 1704, was published the 
first newspaper in the new world, entitled “ The Boston News- 
Letter.” In 1740 the number had increased to eleven. The sub- 
ject of newspapers leads Mr. Bancroft to expatiate upon the 
character of Franklin, upon whom he pronounces a just enco- 
mium, and whose writings and life are now exhibited in a com- 
plete form by the biographer of Washington, Mr. Jared Sparks, 
Not long after this period, the abrogation of the charters was 
menaced, but the bill was dropped, chiefly through the eloquent 
tongue of Jeremiah Dummer, a native of New England. No 
attempt was made by England to tax America, although urged 
at one time by Sir William Keith, formerly governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. He suggested to the king, that the duties on stamps and 
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parchments should be extended to America, but the commissioners 
of trade gave no heed to it. Sir Robert Walpole’s policy was of 
a different nature. 

**] will leave,” said he, “ the taxing of the British colonies for 
some of my successors, who may have more courage than I {have, 
and be less a friend to commerce than I am. It has been a maxim 
with me, during my administration, to encourage the trade of the 
American colonies to the utmost latitude. Nay, it has been neces 
sary to pass over some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for, by 
encouraging them in an extensive, growing foreign commerce, if they 
gain five hundred thousand pounds, I am convinced that in two years 
afterwards, full two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of this gain will be 
in his majesty’s exchequer by the labour and produce of this kingdom, as 
immense quantities of every kind of our manufactures go thither; and 
as they increase in the foreign American trade, more of our produce will 
be wanted. ‘This is taxing them more agreeably to their own consti- 
tution and laws.”—vol. iii. p. 383. 

The result was that a tax was levied on America through its 
consumption. The law was exercised in the extreme point, and 
every form of competition in industry was discouraged. In 1719 
the House of Commons declared “ that erecting of manufactories 
in the colonies tended to lessen their dependance on Great Bri- 
tain.” Then succeeded the favouritism shown by England to the 


sugar colonies, which was followed by the tax on consumption, 
The consequence of this commercial dependence was that the 


colonies contracted a debt with the mother country, which in- 
creased in proportion to the rigour with which the law was en- 
forced. 

The colonial credit-system is well treated by the author, and it 
led to the collisions between the colonies and England which, 
our readers will remember, took place in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but the chief subject of dispute was in the mercantile 
system and its consequences. 

The latter portion of the third volume again takes up the sub- 
ject of the slave trade, in which England so earnestly sought a 
monopoly in the same reign. Our limits will only permit us to 
notice the interesting foundation of Georgia, the thirteenth colony. 
In the days of George the Second the crime of poverty yearly 
sent about four thousand unhappy men to prison, The subject 
earnestly engaged the attention of the philanthropic James Ogle- 
thorpe, a member of parliament, and a man whose energy of 
mind and nobleness of disposition enabled him to carry out his 
benevolent design, His plans were that a colony should be 
formed of the multitudes he rescued from the horrors of gaol, 
together with the persecuted Protestants of England. Many 
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sought to have a share in this excellent enterprise. A charter 
was obtained, dated the ninth day of June, 1732, placing the 
country between the Savannah and the Alatamaha under the 
guardianship of a corporation for twenty-one years. ‘Their com- 
mon seal, with a group of silk-worms on one side, and on the 
reverse the motto, “ Non sibi, sed aliis,” shows their disinterested 
purposes. They also expressly refused any grants of lands or 
emolument. 

Oglethorpe devoted himself entirely to the fulfilment of his 
design, and in November, 1732, embarked with one hundred and 
fifty emigrants. Their voyage was favourable and they arrived in 
safety, and thus began the commonwealth of Georgia. The 
description of the emigration of the gentle Moravians for the 


Savannah is so agreeably written that we will give one more 
extract. 


“ On the last day of October, 1733, ‘ the evangelical community,’ 
well supplied with Bibles and hymn-books, catechisms and books of 
devotion—conveying in one waggon their few chattels, in two other 
covered ones their feebler companions, and especially their little ones— 
after a discourse, and prayers, and benedictions, cheerfully, and in the 
name of God, began their pilgrimage. History need not stop to tell 
what charities cheered them on their journey, what towns were closed 
against them by Roman Catholic magistrates, or how they entered 
Frankfort sn the Maine, two by two in solemn procession, and singing 
spiritual songs. As they floated down the Maine and between the cas- 
tled crags, the vineyards and the white-walled towns that adorn the 
banks of the Rhine, their conversation, amidst hymns and prayers, was 
of justification and of sanctification and of standing fast in the Lord. 
At Rotterdam they were joined by two preachers, Bolzius and Gronau, 
both disciplined in charity at the Orphan House in Halle. A passage 
of six days carried them from Rotterdam to Dover, where several of the 
trustees visited them and provided considerably for their wants. In 
January, 1734, they set sail for their new homes. The majesty of the 
ocean quickened their sense of God’s omnipotence; and, as they lost 
sight of land, they broke out into a hymn to his glory. The setting 
sun, after a calm, so kindled the sea and sky, that words could not ex- 
press their rapture, and they cried out ‘ How lovely the creation! how 
infinitely lovely the Creator !’ When the wind was adverse they prayed, 
and as it changed one opened his mind to the other on the power of 
prayer, even the prayer ‘ of a man subject to like passions as we are.’ 
As the voyage excited weariness, a devout listener confessed himself to 
be an unconverted man; and they reminded him of the promise to him 
that is poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at the word. As they 
sailed pleasantly with a favouring breeze, at the hour of evening prayer 
they made a covenant with each other, like Jacob of old, and resolved, 
by the grace of Christ, to cast all the strange gods which were in their 
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hearts into the depths of the sea. A storm grew so high that not a sail 
could be set ; and they raised their voices in prayer and song amidst the 
tempest ; for to love the Lord Jesus as a brother gave consolation. At 
Charleston, Oglethorpe bade them welcome, and in five days more the 


wayfaring men, whose home was beyond the skies, pitched their tents 
near Savannah.”—vol. iii. pp. 423, 424. 


The remaining portion of the third volume is occupied with 
the invasion of Florida by Oglethorpe, and that of Georgia by 
the Spaniards. The expedition against Louisburg by New 
England and the ill-success of the French fleets conclude the 
history of the colonization of the United States brought up to the 
period of the congress held at Aix-la-Chapelle, which was to 
restore tranquillity to the civilized world after the long war between 
England and France and the other powers of Europe. The tide 
of human events was to be changed by a youth at that time un- 
known and unheard of. George Washington, the son of a widow, 
born at Potomac, whose early life was passed in the forests, was 
destined to be the means of raising up a dependent people into a 
nation which, casting aside all the dignified position of a monarchy, 
took a firm hold upon it’s soil with democracy as it’s basis. At 
this point Mr, Bancroft pauses in his labours, and will recom- 
mence the subject with the Independence of the Colonies and the 
History of the American Revolution. We look forward with 
pleasure to the continuation of the work, which, if prosecuted 


with the same research and attention he has already evinced, will 


meet with general approbation, and form a valuable addition to 
Transatlantic history. 
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Ant. VI.—Apercu Général sur l’ Egypte, par A. B. Clot-Bey. 
2tom. Paris, 1840. 


Tue author of these volumes is director-general of the medical 
establishments, civil and military, of Egypt ; and has been for 
some time high in the estimation and confidence of the Pasha. He 
was originally, we believe, an apothecary’s boy in the south of 
France, where he had the run of the hospitals, and picked up 
medical knowledge as he could, for he had no regular professional 
education, Being, however, a young man of great penetration, 
activity and talent, he became in a comparatively short period an 
expert operator, and a respectable practitioner. At the beginning 
of the year 1825, through the influence of an agent of the viceroy, 
being chosen physician and surgeon in chief of the Egyptian 
armies, he accepted the honour, and repaired immediately to his 
post. On his arrival, he found the medical department of the 
service in a very disorganised state, and instantly set about cor- 
recting its abuses ; and, in order to avoid them for the future, es- 
tablished regulations, which should fix the duties and determine 
the authority of the entire staff. Unwilling, however, to take 
upon himself the whole responsibility of this measure, before as- 
suming the direction of his office, he proposed to the minister of 
war the adoption of the French system of rules, and the creation 
of a council of health. The minister approved of the proposition, 
and in a short time a council was formed, composed of five 
members being physicians, surgeons or apothecaries, of which 
council Clot-Bey is the president. Having thus accomplished 
several reforms in the internal organization of the Egyptian army 
with respect to the grades and employments of the medical staff, 
as well as their treatment, clothing, and general administration, 
he was encouraged to project the institution of a medical school in 
Egypt, and communicated his views to the government. Mehe- 
met Ali at once perceived the advantages that would result from 
the instruction of a number of Arabs in the healing art, and of 
their aggregation with the army in the capacity of a sanatory of- 
ficial body, But as soon as the project was known, it had to 
encounter the most violent opposition from other quarters. Its 
adversaries endeavoured, by every argument that could be de- 
vised, to persuade the viceroy of the impracticability of its reali- 
zation, It needed only an ordinary degree of sagacity, however, 
to discover the true motives of these objections: the Pasha saw 
through them, and a school was founded in 1827. It was first 
situated at Abouzabel, but afterwards removed to Cairo, where 
our author resides, and superintends the whole establishment, 
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Here he practises also on his own account; and has operated suc- 
cessfully, he informs us, in more than 160 cases of calculus alone. 
He has acquired by his professional success and official employ- 
ment a great reputation, and, with reputation, rank and fortune. 
In 1831, he received the title of Bey; and among many other 
tokens of the Pasha’s great regard and marked attention, the pre- 
sent of the house in which he resides at Cairo. In 1838, he tra- 
velled in company with Doctor Bowring over a great portion of 
Syria. After landing in that province, the travellers visited An- 
tioch, Aleppo and Damascus. Clot-Bey then proceeded to join 
Ibrahim Pasha in the Haouran, where he collected many valuable 
religious books of the Druses. ‘ Wherever we went in Syria,” 
says his companion, “ he was regarded as a public benefactor, 
and followed by crowds to be healed. I never saw such marks of 
re confidence and affection.” 

n May of 1839, on obtaining leave to quit Egypt for Europe 
(whither his reputation had preceded him), in order to recruit his 
health, that had occasioned him some serious apprehensions of 
late, he thought it right to address to the ministers of the interior 
and of public instruction, a detailed report of the condition of 
the medical service of Egypt, in which he indicated the ameliora- 
tions of which it was susceptible. This he considered an obliga- 
gation imposed upon him, from the peculiarity of the situation in 
which he then found himself with regard to it. After landing in 
Europe, he remained some time in Italy, and on arriving at Mar- 
seilles, his native city, married a lady of some property. He 
visited Paris last year (1840), where he published the present 
work, and then returned with his wife to Egypt, to resume his of- 
ficial duties. 

A more fitting season for the publication of his book the 
author could scarcely have chosen. At the precise moment when 
the present and future existence of Egypt as an Eastern de facto 
independent power, was being discussed with the deepest interest 
by the press, the diplomacy, and the entire political world of 
Europe, the appearance of these volumes, presenting a fresh 
weight of testimony before the tribunal of publie opinion, could 
not fail, from the admitted respectability of the author, to exer- 
cise its “due share of influence. Had any evidence been wanting to 
throw light on the nature of the connection which has so long 
subsisted between France and the viceroy, or to recommend the 
strict maintenance of that amicable relation in the then existing 
crisis, there could not, perhaps, have been found a sincerer or 
more earnest, and, in many respects, a better qualified agent for 
the work than the present witness. The book is dedicated to 
Mehemet Ali, but without his express authorization; in this the 
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writer has evidently acted a dessein, lest it should be said, that 
under the circumstances it was written by the Pasha’s orders, or 
under the influence of his government. The whole responsibility, 
then, rests upon the author; but could he have done otherwise, 
he asks, with characteristic self-gratulation, than dedicate it to 
him to whom he owes the position he has gained in society, and 
the part assigned him in the work of the regeneration of Egypt? 
Of course, it is evidently one of his chief concerns to set forth the 
character, the acts and the government of Mehemet in a flattering 
point of view, though he professes to yield to no personal solicita- 
tion or convenience, but to maintain full liberty of thought and 
expression. Moreover, he appears to us to exhibit a too marked 
partiality for his own country and countrymen throughout these 
volumes, which sometimes becomes offensive ; indeed, the chief 
fault of the work is its exclusive nationality. 

By reason of the very early progress which the inhabitants of 
Egypt had made in the arts of civilized life, it is natural to sup- 
pose, that everything relating to that country would always be 
considered as an object of curiosity and interest. It had vege- 
tated, however, in comparative oblivion, for a considerable period, 
when the French expedition, at the close of the last century, re- 
attracted towards it the attention of the world. Its present im- 
portance doubtless dates from that event. Since then, resuscitated, 
it has beconre an active party in a question, towards the solution 
of which all the political interests of the old continent are brought 
to bear. It has acquired, both by itself and by its relative po- 
sition, no mean share of consideration ; and it is therefore well 
deserving of being thoroughly known. Consequently, in the 
course of the last forty years, much additional information has 
been gained, and several works have been written respecting this 
interesting country. First and foremost were the labours of the 
French Institute at Cairo, which gave to the world a work of 
unexampled splendour and magnificence, the “ Déscriplion de 
Egypte.” Previous to the publication of this work, there were, 
indeed, extant the accounts of some continental travellers, such as 
Savary, Sonnini, Volney, and a few English; but none that treated 
the subject of the monuments of Egypt in anything like so ela- 
borate, scientific, and comprehensive a manner as the work above- 
mentioned. Next appeared Hamilton’s “ Egyptiaca” at London, 
in 1809. Since then a variety of publications both on the ancient 
and modern state of the country have issued from the press. 
Among the French, the most profound of these labours is un- 
doubtedly the work of Champollion, as regards the ancient de- 
partment of the subject, to whom the author of the book we are 
noticing acknowledges himself often indebted. Of more recent 
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and popular works in France, the “ Travels” of the Duke of Ra- 
gusa contain some of the most interesting details, and practical 
and solid opinions respecting Egypt; also “ Lettres sur Orient,” 
by MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, are worthy of notice; as are 
the * Travels” of MM. de Cadalvene and de Breuvery ; but the 
most valuable of recent publications on the actual condition of the 
country, inasmuch as it is a history of the life and reign of Mehemet 
Ali, is the accurate work of M. Mengin. In England we can boast 
of two very respectable additions to our knowledge of ancient and 
modern Egypt, in the late volumes of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and those of Mr. W. Lane. Of English labourers in the like 
field of research, many other creditable names might be men- 
tioned ; still, with the accumulations of both countries, this 
treatise of Clot-Bey was a desideratum, inasmuch as it is a con- 
cise, methodical, and popular résumé of the physical, social, and 
political states of the actual dominions of the viceroy, brought 
up to the present period: in other words, a general view of 
Egypt, presented under all its most striking aspects, and in a 
portable form, did not previously exist. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the author should individually 
possess the requisite knowledge on all the multifarious topics 
treated in these volumes. Accordingly, for the geographical por- 
tion of his work, he acknowledges himself indebted to the learned 
M. Jomard, the veteran of the Egyptian Institute, the active 
guardian of the traditions which attach France to Egypt, and the 
devoted intermediary through whom principally the lights of civi- 
lization have been introduced into the latter country. To M. Fi- 
gari, Professor of Botany in the school of Cairo, is owing a great 
part of the materials relating to that science ; as is the zoology to 
M. Regis, a distinguished naturalist of the medical school. M. 
Bonfort, land-steward to Ibrahim Pasha, has communicated much 
information as regards the plants recently introduced into Egypt, 
as well as upon agriculture. For a great portion of the historical 
and statistical matter the author is indebted to M. Mengin. M. 
Linau, an engineer, who is thoroughly versed in the hydrography 
and the cadastre of Egypt, and who has been entrusted with the 
great work of canalization, has furnished considerable assistance ; 
and so has Cerisy-Bey, in respect to marine affairs. Lastly, 
something is due to M. Rosellini, for communications on Egyp- 
tian antiquities; and to M. Coste for the same on Arab monu- 
ments and architecture. 

The work is prefaced by a historical introduction, bringing 
down the narrative of the principal events nearly to the present 
period, after which, the first chapter is devoted to an Apergu 
Physique, in which are treated the situation, form, geographical 
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divisions of the country, a sketch of the geological qualities of the 
soil, the climate and meteorological phenomena, the river Nile, 
and the lakes. Some errors into which popular belief has fallen 
are here corrected: for instance, it is generally supposed that it 
never, or very seldom, rains in Egypt.* Though there may be 
long periods of complete dryness, our author assures us that it 
rains a good deal in Lower Egypt — (il pleut beaucoup dans la 
basse Egypt): the rainy season usually begins in October, con- 
tinues through November and December, and ends in March. 
During this period, there are but few weeks without rain, and it 
has often been known to continue for several days together. In 
the Delta, it rains annually from twenty-five to thirty times, but 
at Cairo less frequently and in less quantity. In 1824, it rained 
in that city for a week together so violently that it occasioned the 
fall of several houses, and much damage besides. Inthe second 
chapter is treated the natural history of the country; namely, the 
minerals, plants, animals, birds, and the different human races 
that inhabit Egypt. The various ancient and medieval writers on 
this country were evidently very imperfectly acquainted with its 
botany. Delile, who accompanied the French expedition, was 
the first to form a flora; his labours in this respect leave little to 
be desired. But since then, order having been established by 
Mehemet Ali’s government in all the districts from the embouch- 
ure of the Nile to Upper Nubia, naturalists have been enabled, 
without fear or molestation, to explore those parts, and to com- 
plete the work of Delile. 

Before quitting this part of the author’s labours, it may be pro- 
per to observe that, like most of its predecessors, this work is 
greatly deficient in what is really a desideratum, namely, some 
further information than we as yet possess of the geological struc- 
ture of Egypt. Hitherto nearly all writers and travellers have, 
from some cause or another, abstained from throwing any light on 
the geology of this country. Even authors who have extensively 
written on this science, such as Lyell and others, have given but 
very meagre and unsatisfactory accounts, either of the valley of 
the Nile or the Delta. Though in the present work, as elsewhere, 
we are reminded of the usual mineralogical distinctions of primi- 
tive, secondary, and alluvial formations, we are yet presented 
with nothing as to the direction and inclinations of the strata in 


Te tee wee i _ ——— 


* In one of our ablest encyclopedias, now issuing, we find the following remarks : 
‘‘ The cause of the fertility of Egypt is the Nile, without which, as it almost never rains 
in that part of the world, the whole country would soon become an uninhabitable 
desert.” ‘‘ Egypt is, in a great measure, exempted from the phenomena of rain, hail, 
snow, thunder, and lightning. In the Delta, it never rains in summer, and very seldom 
at any other season.” 
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the mountainous ridges of the Nile, or in the transverse valleys 
that branch off towards the Red Sea on the one hand, and to the 
Oases on the other, There is uo attempt made,—perhaps the 
nature of the work would hardly admit of any lengthened detail, 
—to give anything like a systematic view of the geological struc- 
ture of the Egyptian soil; merely a few scattered observations on 
this head do we meet with here and there. Egypt still remains a 
field to be explored by the scientific geologist, but one that pro- 
mises much, And it is a matter of some surprise, that while so 
many other districts have been investigated, neither the German, 
French, nor English geologists have yet, as far as we are aware, 
entered upon a systematic mineralogical survey of this most inte- 
resting and remarkable country. 

The three succeeding chapters are taken up with an account of 
the population, habitations, towns and villages,—the religions and 
sects, the Mussulman law, and the administration of justice. 
The sixth chapter, on the manners and customs of the Mussul- 
mans, is one of the most interesting and instructive in the book. 

But after the admirable work of Mr. Lane on this subject, it is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to detain the reader long on this division of 
the author’s labours. One or two remarks, however, on the con- 
duct of Europeans towards their slaves in Egypt are worth quot- 
ing, inasmuch as they convey a sly sarcasm upon that portion of 
mankind who claim credit for their civilization and philanthropy :— 

“The Europeans who inhabit Egypt,” says Clot-Bey, “‘ may possess 
slaves through the tolerance of Mehemet Ali. One would be led to sup- 
pose, for the honour of our civilization, that it would be a happiness for 
these latter to belong to masters who are natives of countries where 
slavery does not exist, and whose hospitable soil gives liberty to whoever 
may touch it; in general, however, this idea would be delusive. Those 
Europeans who, in speaking of Mussulman barbarism, have contempt 
upon their lips, seldom square their own conduct with the tone of their 
verbose philanthropy ; many of these sell or barter their slaves. Such 
acts may, to a certain point and in certain cases, be justifiable, so long 
as they do not degenerate into traffic. It would, indeed, be a cruelty to 
give a young slave his liberty who was not able to maintain himself by 
his work, of whom, nevertheless, you might be obliged to rid yourself. 
In freeing him, as great inhumanity would be committed as for a father 
to drive his child from the domestic hearth. But to sell a slave who is 
able to get his living by labour, is a disgraceful trafficking ; and yet 
many Franks speculate in this infamous commerce. There are even 
those who sell their female slaves whom they have caused to be enceinte, 
and who thus abandon to slavery their own offspring. Properly to de- 
scribe such horrible immorality, language is too poor, or the heart of an 
honourable man too full of indignation. In witnessing such things, 
the Orientals may well pride themselves on their more virtuous bar- 
barism, and hold in contempt our civilization, tarnished as it is by 
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wretches who cover their baseness with hypocrisy. It would be unjust, 
however, not to declare that there are Europeans whose feelings will not 
allow them to treat their slaves, male and female, otherwise than with 
kindness, who adopt all their children by the latter, and do not aggravate 
an offence which our manners and our religion alike condemn.” 


Here we may bestow a passing word on the Egyptian domes- 
tics; for these are held in high regard by the Mussulmans. 
They feed, clothe, and pay them. It is true the salary they 
receive is inconsiderable, and no less so that they are very fond of 
money. Clot-Bey’s account of the begging habits of these 
servants reminds us of Kotzebue’s amusing description* of the 
like practice at Naples, to which, indeed, it is an exact parallel. 
The constant demand of a baschich in Egypt is as troublesome 
and vexatious as the buona mano in certain provinces of Italy. 
The Egyptian servants carry their exactions to such a pitch that 
they solicit a baschich not only for the services which they or their 
masters have rendered you, but also for those you have bestowed 
upon them. Have you given an entertainment, you must also 
give a present to whoever comes to claim it. Do you invite a 
dinner-party, you must satisfy with a baschich the domestics of 
your guests. “ After making a gratuitous professional visit,” says 
our author, “ I am assailed by the servants of the house that lam 
leaving, and forced to throw some pieces of money to these impu- 
dent beggars, if I wish to escape from their importunate cries.” 
The viceroy has endeavoured to get rid of this nuisance, but it is 
too deeply rooted in the customs and habits of the people to be 
very easily destroyed. 

To the philanthropists of Europe, we would here suggest an 
object well worthy of their Christian regards and stedfast efforts : 
and we beg to present it, for obvious reasons, in the author’s own 
language, —uniting cordially as we do, in the sentiments of the 
writer, as expressed in the latter portion of the extract :— 

“C'est exclusivement en Egypte que la mutilation est aujourd’bui 
pratiquée. C’est ce pays qui fournit les eunuques aux harems. Syout, 
Girgeh sont les seules villes od s’accomplit l’opération. Croirait-on que 
les exécuteurs dle cette ceuvre ignoble sont des Chrétiens—des prétres 
méme—des Cophtes? Ces hommes, rebut et honte de la religion dont 
ils usurpent le nom glorieux, sont flétris par l’opinion, dans les lieux 
méme ou ils exercent leur industrie, coupable de lése-humanité. Le 
village de Zawy-le-Dyr, prés de Syout, est la métropole des mutilateurs ; 
trois cents eunuques environ sortent annuellement de leurs mains. Leurs 
victimes sont de jeunes négres de six 4 neuf ans, amenés par les cara- 
vanes du Sennaar ou du Darfour; on les vend ordinairement, suivant les 
chances de vie ou les qualités qu’ils possédent, de quinze cents a trois 


* In his “‘ Die Bettelei in Neapel.” 
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mille piastres (de 325 & 750 francs). Le quart des enfants qui subis- 
sent cette op¢ration ne survivent pas & ses suites; ceux qui conservent 
la vie sont condamnés a une existence étiolée et souffrante. 

**Certes, s'il a jamais existé des crimes dont la société entiére soit cou- 
pable, aucun, parmi eux, ne surpasse celui par lequel T'usage des eunuques a 
été créé et maintenu. Lesclavage a été activement attaqué de nos jours, 
non seulement par les philosophes, mais encore par les gouvernements, 
et l'Europe marche rapidement vers l’Gpoque de son entiére abolition ; 
Mais l’usage des eunuques est un double outrage fait 4 la nature, une 
violation simultanée de ses lois physiques et de ses lois morales, et néan- 
moms, je ne sache pas que les nations qui sont @ la téte de la civilisation 
moderne, et qui ont réuni leurs efforts pour faire cesser la traite des negres, 
aient rien tenté pour détruire Pusage des eunuques. L/’intervention Euro- 
péenne si funeste aujourd’hui a l’empire Ottoman, qu’elle comprime sous 
le poids de mille intéréts politiques, dont la lutte sans issue l’énerve et le 
ruine ; cette intervention aurait pu lui étre utile, et bien mériter de 
l'humanité, en le dirigeant, en l’encourageant, en le soutenant dans ses 
réformes civilisatrices. Or, parmi celle-ci, l’une des plus louables efit été 
sans contredit l’abolition des eunuques. Pour l’honneur de Europe, je 
souhaite que les cabinets songent @ Tobtenir du sultan et du vice-roi 
d’Egypte. Je suis persuadé qu'il leur soufferait d’exprimer @ ce sujet leur 
désir philanthropique pour le voir promptement satisfait. Méhémet Ali, 
qui est connu pour sa docilité aux utiles et nobiles avis, mérite presque aussi 
précieux que la spontanéité des grandes idées, sempresserait sans doute 
d écouter leurs remonstrances, et ! Egypte ne serait bientét plus le thédtre 
d'une pratique qui ne peut pas étre tolérée par notre siecle.” 

The subject of the usages and manners of the modern Egyp- 
tians has been so ably and fully treated by Mr. Lane, that, though 
it constitutes one of the largest and most entertaining portions of 
the present treatise, we shall limit ourselves to a reference which 
the author makes to that gentleman’s implied credulity in the 
processes of necromancy, and to an anecdote of Mehemet Ali, in 
connection therewith. After describing various Mussulman 
superstitions, as the belief in genii, or djinns, the evil eye, divina- 
tion, &c., he proceeds to magic, and observes, that its exhibitions 
are pretty well confined at the present day to the imposture of 
necromancy. Sorcerers and sorceresses restrict themselves 
almost entirely to foretelling /a bonne aventure ; sometimes they 
evoke, in a cabalistic mirror formed of a spot of ink upon a piece 
of paper, the dead or the living, who are made visible to a child 
chosen by him for whom the experiment is prepared. ‘The child 
describes the images that the power of the magician causes to 
pass before him; and there are not wanting credulous people 
who depose to the exactness of the portraits which he traces aloud. 
“* Among the Europeans attracted by curiosity to these absurd 
scenes,” says our author, “ the English, above all, are induced to 
have faith in their results—results as marvellous, if they were true, 
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as those of animal magnetism. The exact and judicious author 
of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Mr. Lane, 
describes with complacency the processes of Egyptian necro- 
mancy, and does not show himself at all sceptical in regard to their 
results.” Now, we demur to this mode of arguing, and to the con- 
clusion here attempted to be drawn—a conclusion which sup- 
poses a person’s belief of a thing, if he does not express his dis- 
belief. Would not the writer himself object to be scrutinized by 
this process of reasoning. Even taking it for granted that Mr. 
Lane does not declare his scepticism in respect of the success of 
these magical performances, what is the legitimate inference ? 
Not surely that he believes in their miraculousness—but that they 
are a cleverly contrived piece of jugglery, and thus he estimates 
them at their due worth. Would it not have been somewhat 
puerile and beneath the dignity of an educated man to have given 
us his formal opinion as to whether they partook of the preter- 
natural or not? 

While the debasing influence of the most gross superstitions is 
widely spread throughout Egypt, not only among the Mussulman 
iwhabitants, but also the native Jews and Christians, the viceroy 
is resolved to show in this respect the superiority of his intelli- 
gence, as he has done on several occasions, One instance may 
suffice. At the commencement of his reign, when his power was 
not yet established, a sort of sibyl made her appearance at Cairo, 
and gained a vast number of proselytes, It was given out that 
she had at her command a familiar spirit, whose very hand could 
be touched and mysterious voice heard in the dark. It was 
chiefly among the soldiers and their officers that she found her 
most zealous dupes and partizans. Mehemet Ali was anxious to 
know something more certain about this magician whose influence 
might become dangerous, He caused her, therefore, to be 
brought to the palace, and told her he desired to have some con- 
versation with her genius. She consented to exhibit before him. 
It was night ; the lights were extinguished in the mandarah, where 
the principal officers were assembled. Mehemet Ali had strictly 
warned his servants to bring a light immediately he should call 
for one. The sibyl evoked her spirit. The djinn answered; 
and his hollow voice, like that of a ventriloquist, seemed to issue 
from the wall. He gave his hand to the Pasha to kiss, when the 
latter, seizing it firmly, called instantly for lights. It was the 
hand of the magician herself ; who, on perceiving the cheat dis- 
covered, implored his pardon. The bystanders, astonished at the 
boldness of Mehemet whom they looked upon as irreligious, 
began to murmur. ‘The Pasha, after having reproached them for 
their base credulity, ordered the sibyl to be thrown into the Nile. 
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The officers manifested some unwillingness to execute the sentence, 
but Mehemet overcame their scruples by telling them, that if she 
really had so powerful a spirit at her service, he would take care 
she was not drowned: but that if, on the contrary, she had him 
not, she would be justly punished for having abused without fear 
the pity of the faithful. 

The literature of the Arab race is one of the richest that ever 
existed ; but the epoch of its splendour having passed away, it 
is of course now considered as defunct. The language indeed 
survives ; but ignorance and helotism having enveloped those who 
employ it, they have lost with their independence the glorious and 
fruitful muse, which once inspired in them elevated thoughts, 
generous emotions, and a noble and dignified bearing. The works 
which flowed from the pens of the writers of Bagdad and Bassora 
are highly elegant, ingenious, and moral. Nearly the whole 
of the Arabic literature of the present day, however, is confined 
to some popular romances or tales handed down by tradition, 
which never tire in the repeating or the hearing. ‘These tales, 
where prose and verse are blended together, celebrate the ancient 
Arab-life, the nomadic and pastoral existence of the Bedouin 
tribes. And inasmuch as they tend to throw light on the man- 
ners of these primitive people, the sturdy inhabitants of the desert, 
they are not without interest. ‘They are generally a series of 
warlike, chivalric adventures, built upon a dramatic intrigue, in 
which the marvellous holds always a conspicuous place. The 
principal of these romances is that of dbou-zeyd, which appears 
to have been written about the tenth century of ourera. The 
other popular fictions are those of Antar, Ez-Zahir, and Dele- 
meh. ‘The adventures of Antar, the great hero of the Arab race, 
have been translated into several European languages, and there- 
fore are well known. ‘The romantic literature of the modern 
Egyptians has been lucidly treated by Mr. Lane, to whose work 
the curious reader is referred. 

Chapter the seventh gives us a sketch of the other inhabitants 
of Egypt, as the Bedouins, the Osmanlees, the Cophts, the Jews, 
and Franks, &c. As Dr, Clot confesses to having had frequent 
opportunities of studying the character and the manners of the 
Bedouins, during several journeys which he has made in the 
desert, we are bound to place the greatest reliance on his por- 
traiture of that singular race, which does not in the main, how- 
ever, substantially vary from the descriptions of some other 
writers and travellers. He gives us an interesting episode of one 
of these excursions, with the citation of which we may gratify 
the reader :— 

“ At the time that the French evacuated Egypt, a part of the garrison 
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at Mansourah was attacked quite unexpectedly by the redoubtable Be- 
douins of Abou-Koura, a famous chief who had always resisted the 
power of the Mamelukes, and had now become master of the province. 
He inhabited a fortified village, called Mit-el-Hammer, six leagues 
south-west of Mansourah. In this skirmish, the Arabs carried off a 
young female, who became the wife of their chief, and who is known 
in the country under the name of the Signora. I had often heard speak 
of her, and wished very much to see her. In travelling in 1834 in the 
province of Charkyeh, I visited the village where she resides, and went 
to lodge at her house, which is a palace contiguous to other Arab dwell- 
ings. I was very well received by one of her sons. Knowing that I 
was French, he spoke to me of his mother. 1 expressed to him my 
desire to see her. My being a physician constituted a sufficient privi- 
lege ; I was therefore conducted to her apartments. She saluted me in 
French, but I very soon recogaised by her accent that she was Italian. 
I learnt that she was a native of Venice; that her father, a hat mer- 
chant, was called Bartholi, her mother, Marguerita, and herself, Julia ; 
that she had been united to a French lieutenant, named Dévaux ; that, 
taken prisoner by the Bedouins at the sortie at Mansourah, she was 
thrown on the back of a horse which carried her across the sandy plains 
until at eventide she found herself in a spacious dwelling in presence of 
a man enveloped from head to foot in a large white mantle, who lavished 
upon her demonstrations of the most passionate tenderness, caused her 
to be stripped of her European dress, and clothed her himself with a 
vast robe in the Oriental fashion, gave her six hundred purses of jewels, 
(about the value of 100,000 francs), and a great number of slaves to 
attend upon her. This man was the puissant Abou-Koura. But all 
this luxury and blandishment served only to disconcert and trouble her ; 
she wept incessantly, and supplicated by her gestures and lamentations 
to be restored to her own people. However, at the end of eleven 
months she was delivered of ason. Maternal affection somewhat calmed 
her imagination, and rendered her captivity more supportable. 

“ Her sidi, whom she loved much, and with whom she was accus- 
tomed to live, having died, she was constrained to espouse the brother 
of the deceased, who was far from entertaining for her the same regards 
as Abou-Koura. Four years afterwards, this man died also, leaving one 
daughter, Aphisa, aged about two years, and his wife enccinte with a 
son who was named Ali. ‘Though she might often have had to suffer 
the bad treatment of her husband, the Signora lost much by his death ; 
for some greedy relations, taking advantage of the state of distress and 
helplessness into which she was plunged, succeeded, by force of intrigue, 
in appropriating the greatest part of the fortune of this family, already 
considerably diminished. Mansour, the eldest son, too young to defend 
the paternal heritage, was so affected at seeing it pass into other hands, 
that he has. been insane ever since. His brother Ali is now the only 
support of this house once so colossal; it possessed forty-four villages, 
many thousand camels, numerous flocks, and more than five hundred 
slaves. Of these riches there is left but a feebie remnant, but sufficient 
nevertheless to maintain the family in ease and comfort. 
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“During the thirty-four years that the Signora had been in the 
harem, she had never been out of it, nor seen any other foreign man 
than myself. My presence excited in her the most lively emotion. I 
discovered that the love of country and the desire of liberty were not 
entirely extinguished in her heart. She saw me depart with the most 
poignant feelings, and I retired from her greatly moved. She has never 
heard any tidings of her family ; she is ignorant as to whether the officer 
Dévaux was killed or not at the affair of Mansourah. 

“In the abode of the Signora I saw all that Bedouin hospitality pre- 
serves of the patriarchal. The two repasts that I partook of there, were 
served up on a large circular mat (natte ronde). In the middle was an 
entire sheep, and around the borders were placed a great number of 
small dishes. The members of the family, the principal persons of the 
village, and myself, were the first to dine, squatted down upon our car- 
pets, tearing with the fingers our bits of roast-meat, or kneading our 
Arab pilau into balls. We were replaced by others, and these again 
by the servants and the poor, of whom I counted sixty. What struck 
me particularly was, that the chief of the house did the honours of the 
table to the last; so that the poor had less the appearance of unfortu- 
nates on whom alms were being bestowed than of guests who had been 
invited. Moreover, this was not an act of ostentation ; the hospitality of 
every day was the same.” 


With regard to the Osmanlees or Turks, pride and presump- 
tion are their moral characteristics. ‘They entertain very singular 


ideas about Europeans. ‘They are persuaded that we make war 
upon their religion, which it is our object to destroy, and that if 
we do not absolutely conquer the country they occupy, it is be- 
cause our strength is not equal to our ambition. It is very dif- 
ficult to make any of them comprehend our religious tolerance, 
and those political considerations which are the sole barriers 
under shelter of which the existence of the Ottoman Empire has 
been prolonged to the present day. ‘There are but very few of 
them that have any clear idea of the position of Turkey with re- 
lation to Europe. ‘The most part have no recollection of the 
numerous humiliating predicaments to which the Porte has of 
late years been subjected during its conflicts with Russia. ‘There 
are some who are convinced that the kings of Europe humbly pay 
tribute to the Sultan. 

Upon inany points, it is true, the Turks are forced to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the Europeans; but, on the whole, they 
regard them with a sentiment of pity mingled with disdain, It is 
curious to observe the manner in which they oftentimes receive a 
European of distinction. ‘Though they welcome him with an ap- 
pearance of polite consideration, by which a person is often de- 
ceived (who is not fully acquainted with the usages of oriental 
etiquette), yet the fact is, they do not condescend to rise at his 
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entrance; they scarcely move themselves upon their divan. If 
however they wish not to show themselves utterly impolite, when 
they know that a great European personage is about to pay them 
a visit, they give instructions to the servants to forewarn them of 
the arrival of the Frank whom they are expecting, and then keep 
themselves standing in order not to betray the concession of having 
risen expressly to receive him. The same sentiment of fanatical 
pride has revealed itself in a great number of circumstances. A 
striking instance of it occurred in Egypt some time ago, when an 
ignorant and ridiculously vain colonel refused to put his regiment 
through its required evolutions before the Duke of Ragusa, who 
was reviewing a portion of the viceroy’s army. Mehemet Ali, in 
rising above such absurd prejudices, displays the real superiority 
of his understanding and sense. He always receives strangers 
with the utmost courtesy. He has constantly set before his 
officers the example of the greatest politeness towards Europeans. 
He has in this respect not only run counter to the prejudices of 
his subjects, but even braved the accusations of infidelity, which 
the ignorant and the fanatical have not hesitated to throw at him. 
He seems to seize every occasion of setting off the superiority of 
talents which he recognizes in Europeans over his own people, 
and every means he can employ to cause them to be respected by 
these latter. Many anecdotes of this propensity of his might be 
given; one will suffice—One day there happened to be, in the 
divan of the viceroy, some strangers of distinction. At the com- 
mencement of the interview, Mehemet Ali ordered coffee to be 
brought in. The officers charged with serving it offered it with 
the left hand to the European guests of the Pasha. The latter, 
not being au fait at the details of oriental etiquette, did not per- 
ceive the extent of this gross impoliteness; (the left hand being 
considered by Mussulmans as impure, they never employ it but in 
offices implying a character of contamination), But hardly had 
his visitors left, when the viceroy, whose vigilant eye the affront 
had not escaped, severely reprimanded the servitors, ordered them 
to be clothed with a white shirt and sent to Mecca to do the ser- 
vices of the Caaba, saying, ‘‘ Since you are so fanatical as to dis- 
dain to show politeness towards persons whom I do myself the 
honour to receive, go to a city where the sight of Europeans will 
not annoy you, and you will not have occasion to blush at your 
rudeness.” 

The Mamelukes, who governed Egypt at the time of the 
French invasion, believed they possessed for their part the first 
army in the world, An idea of the ridiculous excess to which the 
beys had carried this notion may be illustrated by the following : 

When Bonaparte had taken Malta, M. Rosetti, consul for Austria 
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and several other powers at Cairo, being a person of great consi- 
deration and influence with the Mamelukes, repaired to Mourad- 
Bey to apprise him of this event; he suggested that it was very 
possible that the French might intend to make a descent upon 
Egypt, and strongly advised him to take precautionary measures 
of defence. Mourad-Bey replied by a very loud burst of laughter, 
“ What !” said he, ‘‘ would you have us fear the French, especially 
if they are like these cavadjas (traders) that we have here? Let 
a hundred thousand of them land, and I have only to send to meet 
them some Mameluke youngsters, who will cut off their heads 
with the edge of their stirrups.*” M. Rosetti then endeavoured 
to make the Bey understand that the conquerors of Italy were 
something else than those poor traders that he saw at Cairo, and 
he insisted that he ought to put Alexandria in a state of defence, 
Mourad-Bey was not convinced, but out of complaisance to M, 
Rosetti, he sent two quintals of powder to supply the artillery of 
that city. The French landed; Alexandria fell into their hands. 
Mourad having learnt it, sent immediately for M. Rosetti, and 
told him with a tone of irritation that those impertinent French 
had had the audacity to set foot in Egypt, and that he was about 
writing to them to decamp with all speed. “ But” observed M, 
Rosetti, “‘ they are not come here to go away again at the first 
bidding.” “ What then do the hungry infidels want?” replied 
Mourad impatiently, “ send them a few thousand pataques,} and 
let them go.” “ But Monseigneur,” rejoined the consul, that 
would not buy the smallest of the vessels that have transported 
them :—You must prepare for defence.” Mourad was still un- 
able to understand the temerity of these Frenchmen who were 
foolish enough to come and measure swords with him, He was 
so infatuated with his own superiority that he sent against them 
at first but a mere handful of men, It was only when these, put 
to the route in the first encounter, returned with all speed to an- 
nounce to him that the French were not what he imagined, that 
he began to believe in the reality of danger. His arrogance 
experienced at length a first and grievous disappointment in the 
battle of Chebreis, which was soon followed by that of the Py- 
ramids, 

In a very interesting section on the Frank population of Egypt, 
Dr. Clot informs us, that the European employés of the govern- 
ment are not so numerous as might be supposed. ‘They were 
more so at the original organization of the regular troops and 








* The Mamelukes used very large stirrups with sharp-cutting edges before and be- 
hind, which served as a very destructive weapon against the infantry, and even horses 
of the enemy. 

+ A thousand pataques was about fifty thousand francs, 
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of the marine; but since then, the Egyptian soldiers have been 
sufficiently well trained not to need recurrence to the discipline 
of foreigners. There are in the schools from twenty to five 
and twenty European professors ; most of whom are Frenchmen. 
‘The workshops and manufacturing establishments of the govern- 
ment contain likewise several directors and workmen, French, 
English, and Italian. It is easy to perceive that Mehemet Ali, 
while intending to do good service to his subjects, is endeavouring 
to free himself from the kind of tutelage under which Egypt was 
held, as long as it was dependent for every thing upon Europe. 
His desire, though laudable in itself, may be carried too far. It 
ought not to be concealed that, if the object be to preserve new 
institutions, to insure the maintenance of already acquired results, 
and to reach forward towards fresh attainments, the intercourse 
of Europeans will be for a long time to come necessary and in- 
dispensable. 

Among the Franks are to be reckoned all sorts of what our an- 
thor designates hommes a projet (project dealers), who go to Egypt 
thinking to make a harvest by their charlatanerie. ‘There is the 
military schemer, the artilleryman with his projectiles that will 
destroy the strongest places, and set on fire whole fleets. One 
wishes to reveal to the Egyptian government the secret of a sub- 
marine boat. Another will propose a system of hydraulics pro- 
mising marvellous results, or machines of a prodigious power. 
‘There are quack physicians, the depositaries of secrets of which 
they boast most miraculous effects. One brings an infallible spe- 
cific for the cure of the three principal endemic maladies of Egypt, 
dysentery, ophthalmia, and the plague. Another of the gascon- 
tribe of some celebrity, whose ambition is less vast if not less vain, 
confines himself to the deliverance of Egypt from the curse of 
ophthalmia; more fortunate and adroit than the rest of his kin, 
this man has gone on for some time “ astonishing the natives,” and 
increasing the number of his dupes. In connexion with this 
topic Clot-Bey tells the following tale: 


“Tt must be confessed,” says he, “‘ that there exists an extreme facility 
for adventurers to practise their deceptions upon Europeans, which pro- 
ceeds perhaps from the unreflecting complaisance with which letters of re- 
commendation are given to persons who are quitting their own country, 
and whom the writers do not sufficiently know. Hence has it happened 
often that sharpers, whom a respectable man would have been ashamed 
to have admitted into his company, have been received with all the dis- 
tinction that characterises the introduction of very honourable seigneurs. 
I could tell on this subject a multitude of adventures, some more piquant 
than others.--However I will confine myself to that of the celebrated 
Baron of Wulfenghen, whom his feudal title and powerful recommenda- 
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tions caused to be welcomed by all the society of Alexandria. Our skilful 
adventurer began by taking magnificent lodgings, making a great show, 
and receiving much company : he talked of nothing but his chateaux and 
his rents. All were anxious to obey his behests, and to anticipate his 
wishes. To him every one’s purse was freely offered. The choicest 
company assembled at his house, and every one was proud of being ad- 
mitted at the baron’s, who, moreover, from a disposition in which taking 
manners seemed a natural element, received with courtesy plebeians, who 
were exceedingly flattered by the condescension with which this noble 
seigneur deigned to admit them to his presence. They would say—‘I 
am going to the Baron’s,’ with as much pride and self-complacency as if 
they had been invited to attend at court. Great was the sensation, 
when, suspicions having been roused respecting this high personage and 
he having exhausted all his resources and his expedients, it was given 
out one fine morning from his own mouth, that his pretended wealth 
and chateaux in Germany had never had any existence but in his con- 
versation and the credulity of his kind courtiers. These, then, beside 
the cost of their obsequiousness, were left minus their advances to him, 
which were not altogether less than from fifty to sixty thousand francs. 
This was no small harvest of speculation for an agreeable sojourn of 


between fifteen and eighteen months made at Alexandria by the Baron 
de Wulfenghen !” 


We now arrive at that part of our subject which necessitates 
some inquiry into the circumstances and causes that have operated 
to advance civilization in the East with far greater celerity during 
the present century than at any previous era, as well as a few 
remarks upon the government, institutions, and political resources 
created in Egypt by one of the chief agents of that civilization, 
while it may not be irrelevant to our purpose to introduce occa- 
sional notices of some other collateral topics. 

If what we witness of civilization in the East had been the 
matured fruit of time, and the last resting-place of a continuous 
course of progression, it would require a much more extended 
disquisition than we have here space to allot to it, and a profound 
study of the internal developement of the Turkish Empire. But 
the movement has been sudden, abrupt, spontaneous; it has not 
proceeded from the mass of the people; it is from one or two 
individuals that it has received its impulsion. It must have had, 
then, some grand accidental cause, either action or reaction pro- 
duced by some great event easy to discover. Now, important 
events are followed generally by consequences unforeseen by their 
authors or contemporary witnesses. It is in this necessary gene- 

ration of facts, in which man becomes the instrument of an energy 
of which he oftentimes knows not the end or tendency, that the 
providential power which governs and directs humanity reveals 
itself. We like to discover the mysterious link which unites one 
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fact to another in the chain of causes, and from the value of the 
principle we deduce that of the consequence. 

It appears to us that the origin of the civilizing movement 
which manifests itself at the present day in the East, is the expe- 
dition of the French into Egypt. It was not the sole mission of 
Napoleon to resuscitate Europe; his Samson-like arm shook the 
pillars on which the “ antique Orient” believed itself immoveably 
fixed and supported; and, in beholding the profound effects which 
his passage thither has produced, it is difficult to say if his action 
upon Asia has been less than that which he has exercised upon 
the West. The Egyptian expedition came like a thunderstroke 
upon the East, and roused it at once from the sleep of centuries, 
Till then, its system had remained unchangeable, inaccessible to 
any modification. ‘The Ottoman Empire had carried on, with 
diversity of fortune, long wars against Russia and Austria; but these 
conflicts had done nothing towards the dissolution of her anti- 
quated ideas or established customs. Moreover, neither the Rus- 
sians nor the Austrians brought on civilization in the train of their 
armies, uor was it to their interest to spread its lights among the 
Turks; the nations subject to the dominion of the Porte believed 
themselves invincible, and never imagined that there could be any- 
thing superior to the power under their own eyes. The remem- 
brance of their former conquests filled theirmemory. The high and 
exaggerated opinion which they held of their own consideration 
was necessarily strengthened by the conduct of the European powers 
themselves; for did not these witness indeed, and permit with 
impunity, a few miserable barbarian pirates to make war upon 
Europe, defy every nation, and impose ransom and tribute upon 
every government! 

The successes of Napoleon in Egypt were calculated to strike 
the imagination of the Mussulmans with astonishment; and thus 
instructed by experience to appreciate the military superiority of 
the Occidentals, they were prepared to permit among themselves 
the experiment of European civilization. Among those who came 
to assist in the conflict against the French, fortune had conducted 
a Macedonian soldier, who was destined to evolve from that event 
the mighty consequences which it was to achieve upon the Eastern 
world. Mehemet Ali gained the high position he holds in the 
government of Egypt through a thousand obstacles, which he 
demolished by his courage, or turned aside by his address. One 
of the most formidable of these was the constant opposition of the 
Mamelukes, who had governed Egypt for a considerable period. 
The plan which Mehemet adopted to rid himself of these antago- 
nists, and the execution of it, have been the occasion of much 
obloquy being cast upon his character. But in judging of trans- 
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actions of this kind, we ought to take into consideration not only 
all the relative circumstances of the opposing parties in the indi- 
vidual case, but the degree of justification furnished by the existing 
state of the moral and ‘political principles and practices of the peo- 
ple or nation among whom the transaction takes place. Judged 
by this test, and keeping in view the previous history of Mahometan 
sovereigns and peoples, can it justly be said that the viceroy of 
Egypt is entitled to less vindication than the sultan (at a subse- 
quent period) for the wholesale destruction of the Janissaries at 
Constantinople? And yet those who are most forward to condemn 
Mehemet, would fain pass over in silence the deed of Mahmoud, 
or mention it only for the purpose of implied commendation.— 
To us they appear as parallel cases. In both, the executing 
parties were moved only by considerations of policy, in which 
self-defence formed the prominent, probably the sole actuating 
element; still in the case of Mehemet we admit that the principle 
of high honour and safe conduct to which the Mamelukes trusted 
was yet more foully injured. 

It is not necessary to look upon the viceroy of Egypt as an 
apostle either of morality or civilization; we may regard lim as a 
man of genius, who, having learnt nothing from the society in the 
midst of which he was brought up, and receiving no impulse from 
the people about him, has acted with immense ability in the inte- 
rest of his own elevation first, and then in that of its conservation, 
To maintain his power, an army was necessary; not an army @ /a 
Turque, a turbulent militia, dangerous for those who pay it, and 
whom it is supposed to protect, but an army subjected to the 
rigour of discipline, that would submit to the tactics of military 
science, and ensure success in the field. ‘The first object of Me- 
hemet Ali was to acquire power, the second, to consolidate it, and 
his great merit is that of choosing and procuring the best means 
of attaining those ends, those means being the organization of 
regular troops. Following close upon the constitution of the 
army and the fleet, have come the establishments of public instruc- 
tion, schools and hospitals, &c. It is the army and the numerous 
appendages attached thereto which have given to Egypt that 
ameliorating impulse which is now urging it onward, 

But let us not misunderstand the civilizing process; the in- 
stinctive love of true glory, and the well- directed ambition of one 
great man have provoked it. The Egyptian people took no part 
whatever i in the plans of Mehemet Ali, and still less, if possible, 
in the choice of the means combined to execute them. On the 
contrary, they threw ia the way all possible difficulties, and in 
order to mould them to the new order of things, it was necessary 
to surmount many of their most obstinate prejudices. But we 
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may ask, did the Russians second Peter the Great in his great 
work of improvement? Among barbarous nations does the hu- 
manizing movement ever proceed from the masses? Do they 
not, on the contrary, oppose to it obstacles of every kind? The 
people never originate great reformations; the grand and noble 
individualities of the world impose them almost ever through 
much struggling and violence. The mass never care but to 
satisfy the wants they feel, or seek after those advantages only of 
whose importance they are sensible. Now barbarous nations do 
not perceive the wants, do not know the benefits of civilization ; 
in order to bring them to it they must be got under the direction 
of one man, who has sufficient ambition to be obliged to call into 
existence from his own resources, or to borrow from others the 
means of satisfying the wants it has created, and sufficient capa- 
city to appreciate the importance of those means. Such a man 
has Mehemet Ali been for Egypt. His example has been fol- 
lowed in other parts of the Ottoman empire, by the late Sultan 
Mahmoud in particular, and thus reforms have been undertaken 
in Turkey in consequence, and in rivalry of those of the viceroy ; 
which latter, first rendered practicable by the results of the 
French expedition, were instituted upon the model, and in ac- 
cordance with the counsels, of Europeans, and the traditions of 
the empire. 

While there are undoubtedly many points of resemblance 
especially observable between the general character and spirit of 
Mehemet Ali, as exhibited in his passion for practical and organic 
reforms, and the conduct of the great Russian reformer, Clot- 
Bey manifests throughout the work we are reviewing a peculiar 
anxiety to gain for the former the glory and honour of a second 
Napoleon, rather than that of a second Peter. Moreover, 
between the political, moral, and physical circumstances of France 
under Buonaparte, and those of Egypt under Mehemet, the 
least experienced reader will not fail to perceive a wide difference 
in very many respects; whereas between the latter class of cir- 
cumstances and the state of Russia under Peter the Great there 
is a considerable, nay, may we not say, a striking analogy. That 
prince was the founder of Russian civilization, as Mehemet is of 
the modern Egyptian. Russia, though of great antiquity, had no 
extent of power, of political influence, or of general commerce in 
Europe, until the time of Peter. Now may not the very same be 
asserted of modern Egypt in relation with its present Pasha? 
The inclination of the Czar for military exercises discovered 
itself in his earliest years; he formed a small company, which he 
had commanded by foreign officers, and clothed and exercised 
after the German manner. By his own example he taught his 
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nobility that merit and not birth formed the only solid title to 
military employments; whence issued in course of time the 
organization of a considerable body of regular troops. He 
opened his dominions, which till then had been closed, and sent 
his principal nobility into foreign countries to improve themselves 
in knowledge and in learning. He invited to Russia all the fo- 
reigners he could find, who were capable of instructing his sub- 
jects in any respect, and offered them great encouragement to 
settle in his dominions, This is the exact course pursued by 
Mehemet Ali. Again; this conduct of Peter raised many dis- 
contents among his subjects, and the authority which he exerted 
on all such occasions was scarcely sufficient to repress them. And 
is not this the precise counterpart of what has happened from 
the very same cause in the dominions of the viceroy of Egypt? 
Lastly, while we quote the words of another to speak of the 
creator of Russian greatness, the reader who has reflected at all 
on the history and condition of modern Egypt, under its reform- 
ing viceroy, will see the exactness of the parallel, and with what 


truth what is predicated of the one may be predicated of the 
other: 


“‘ It would be endless to enumerate all the various establishments for 
which the Russians are indebted to him. He formed an army according 
to the tactics of the most experienced nations ; he fitted out fleets in all 
the four seas which border upon Russia; he caused many strong for- 
tresses to be raised according to the best plans, and made convenient 
harbours ;_ he introduced arts and sciences into his dominions, and freed 
religion from many superstitious abuses ; he made laws, built cities, cut 
canals, and executed many other works ; he was generous in rewarding, 
and impartial in punishing ; faithful, laborious, and humble, yet not free 
from a certain roughness of temper natural to his countrymen.” 


There is yet another point of view in which we may survey the 
character of the Pasha, and which, we apprehend, redounds not a 
little to his credit. In a Mahometan country, where the religious 
and political associations of the people have been used for ages 
to centre exclusively round the glory of arms and of conquest, 
where any innovations upon these are viewed for the most part in 
the light of a desecration of the injunctions of the prophet, and 
an unpardonable inroad upon the prescriptive habits and require- 
ments of all good Mussulmans, a chief of the authority of Mehe- 
met would rather be supposed to avail himself of the existing 
prejudices of his subjects to consolidate bis power, than in so 
many instances to have sought his object by flying in the face of 
their deeply-rooted prepossessions. In the choice he has made 
of the modes of action which lay before him, consists, we think, 
one of his noblest clainis to the gratitude and homage of mankind 
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and of posterity. In that election, and the spirit and manner of 
following it up, he is entitled to the praise and the name of a 
Sesostris, under whose reign did ancient Egypt arrive at the 
highest pitch of internal prosperity and grandeur, as well as of 
external power. And here, for the purpose of illustration, we 
may allude to the lines addressed by Voltaire to Louis XVI, 
immediately after that unfortunate monarch’s accession to the 
throne. In a kind of tale, he imaginatively represents the 
Egyptian king, Sesostris, when young, as wandering on the banks 
of the Nile accompanied only by his good genius. He inquired 
of the latter what he must do to fulfil the grand destiny to which 
he felt that he was appointed on becoming sovereign of Egypt. 
His genius replied, let us proceed to that great labyrinth of which 
Osiris laid the extensive foundation, and you will learnit. Ar- 
rived, the king’s attention was directed to two different goddesses, 
one the image of Voluptuousness with her attendants, the other 
that of Wisdom. Onbeholding the former, the king asked his guide 
who that sweet beautiful nymph was, and what were those three 
ugly fellows yonder? His companion answered, ‘‘ Do you not 
know, my prince, who that beauty is? She is worshipped at 
your court, in the city, and the provinces; her name is Voluptu- 
ousness ; and these hideous spectres, her attendants, are Disgust, 
Weariness, and Repentance.” On viewing thelatter, he perceived 
on the frontispiece of the noble portico leading to the magnificent 
temple that opened at her call, these words, “‘ To immortality.” 
“ May I enter the temple?” asked the monarch. “ The enter- 
prise is difficult,” replied the genius; ‘ many have attempted to 
reach it, but have grown disheartened. ‘This beauty is the 
Daughter of Heaven, the Mother of the Arts, particularly of the 
art of governing, and of being a hero either in peace or in war; 
her name is Wisdom, and the noble building which has just been 
opened is the temple of glory, where our good actions are 
recorded. Your illustrious name may be registered there at 
some future time; choose which of the two goddesses you 
prefer; you cannot serve them both at once. The young 
monarch replied, and who will say that the reply, as well as the 
above description, is not as applicable in the case of the modern 
governor of Egypt as in that of the ancient monarch ? 


*¢ J’ai fait mon choix. 
D’autres voudront les aimer toutes deux ; 
L’une un moment pourrait me rendre heureux, 
L’autre par moi rendre heureux le monde. 
ca * * * 


Et il donna son coeur 2 la seconde.” 
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Mehemet Ali, having known how to consolidate his power and 
to insure its stability, is the first Osmanlee who has had just ideas 
of administrative government. He is the first that has applied 
them. Although his power may be termed absolute, he has had 
sufficient prudence to desire to guard himself against its too arbi- 
trary or irresponsible exercise. He has attached to his person 
a privy council, composed of several members, with whom he 
advises on all affairs of mument. For every branch of the admi- 
nistration he has provided special councillors ; such as the council 
of war, that of the marine, of agriculture, of public instruction, 
of health, &c.; and over all is the council of state, which em- 
braces all the divisions of the government; and when any im- 
portant measures are to be taken with regard to agriculture or 
other important works, he convokes the provincial governors. 
Knowing that in order to secure an able administration it is ne- 
cessary carefully to divide the various branches of the govern- 
ment, he has, after having constituted them, placed special minis- 
ters over each; thus, he has established a separate official depart- 
ment for the interior, war, the marine, public instruction, finance, 
foreign affairs, and commerce. It is, indeed, true that these ar- 
rangements cannot boast of perfection ; but the viceroy is entitled 
to a due share of credit for the efforts he has made; for the spirit 
of order and system he has established in the management of 
affairs; for the readiness with which he has introduced into his 
country an administrative regularity the importance of which he 
has had the merit of appreciating. 

The financial resources of the viceroy are, first, the consti- 
tution of property in Egypt; second, the monopoly of the fruits 
of the soil; and third, the taxes, Property is here constituted 
upon bases very different from what it is in Europe, and the 
mode of its establishment allows the Pasha to combine the re- 
sources upon which his power is built up. In the oriental form 
of civilization, so different from ours, and where liberty is un- 
known, without which the rights of private property, deprived of 
its surest guarantee, has but a precarious existence; the nature 
of property has never been so clearly defined as in the west. In 
Egypt, from the time of the Pharaohs, the soil has belonged to 
the sovereign. Our limits will not allow of our tracing with the 
author of the work under review, the state of property im that 
country from the conquest of Amrou to that of Selim, nor its 
condition under the Mamelukes. We come, therefore, down to 
the year 1808, when Mehemet wrought the grand territorial revo- 
lution by which he himself has become the } proprietary of nearly 
all Egypt. He abolished the titles to certain portions of land let 
to the fellahs, but held by a kind of feudal proprietors, or mid- 
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dlemen, called moultezims (of whom there were about 6000) and 
took their proprietaryship into his own hands. Nevertheless he 
was willing to indemnify them for the loss he had caused, had a 
valuation made of the revenues of each, and paid them an annual 
sum from his treasury; leaving them, besides, a life-interest in 
the other species of their landed property (that which they had 
absolutely purchased), their title to which was well established. 
He took upon himself also the maintenance of public worship, 
and grauted annual pensions to the sheiks, whose possessions had 
been seized for such ecclesiastical purposes. He did not, how- 
ever, abolish all religious endowments, preserving those which 
consisted in houses and gardens. Nor was a/l individual posses- 
sion extinguished by the viceroy, property in houses or buildings 
being particularly respected by him. 

After having substituted himself in the place of the moultezims, 
_Mehemet came in direct connexion with the fellahs, and thus has 
been able to organise a system of agriculture. The fellahs* 
stand towards him in the relation of labourers, though to some 
lands are assigned, of which they remain the tenants so long as 
they continue to pay the impost. The implements of husbandry, 
and the cattle necessary for irrigation, are supplied to them. 
When the crops are got in, they are bought up at the prices fixed 
by the government. The fel/ah disposes freely of the cereal 
produce ; that which he goes to sell in the towns suffers a rate- 
able duty, to which what he consumes himself, or sells at the 
places of production, is not subjected. 

This organisation of property, and of the relations of the vice- 
roy with the fellahs, has elicited the bitter remarks of some cen- 
sorious persons, who judge of Egypt and its inhabitants too much 
according to European ideas. 


“ T am astonished,” says Clot-Bey, “ to meet with those criminatory 
charges, especially in the writings of the English, who forget, as it ap- 
pears, that the system of the zemindars, which they have established in 
their Indian possessions, is entirely analogous to that which obtains at 
the present time in Egypt. The experience which the French have had 
of the fellahs, and that which all Europeans have been permitted to ac- 
quire, who have prolonged their stay in Egypt, prove undeniably that 
the property-system, as realised by Mehemet Ali, is in itself the best 
possible. It is to him that we must attribute the immense progress 

. made in agriculture, the introduction of rich plantations unknown before 
to the Egyptian soil, which is eminently fitted for them, and the rapid 
augmentation of the products. Left to themselves, the fellahs, naturally 

indolent, and feeling only such very limited wants that it is difficult for 


* From which our own word fellow, applied to a low person or peasant, may pro- 
bably be derived. 
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a European to form an idea of them, would leave Egyptian agriculture 
to fall into decay. It is this system, in short, which bas allowed the 
viceroy to exalt and sustain his power, and to augment the revenue of 
the country from thirty-five millions, the sum to which it reached in 
1799, to upwards of sixty millions of francs. 

“I do not deny that there are numerous improvements to be intro- 
duced; but to those who would criminate Mehemet Ali for the defects 
in the actual state of things, I reply, first, that this state of things is by 
far superior to that which it has replaced ; secondly, that it is, besides, 
only transitory, and promises a rich future, a fature auspicious to the 
Egyptian people, who by degrees, as they shall become civilised, will be 
admitted to the ownership of the products of the soil, the number and 
the richness of which the existing constitution has increased.” 


The monopolies of the Pasha have been the theme of the most 
violent accusations that his enemies have directed against him ; 
and even that singular and eccentric individual, Commodore 
Napier,* in his speech at Liverpool, on his return from the East, 
though friendly to the viceroy, confesses to having, during one of 
his interviews, touched upon the impropriety of the monopolies, 
to which his highness retorted upon us with singular shrewdness. 
Undoubtedly, the system is wrong in many respects; but before 
making it a crime to Mehemet Ali, it were right to consider that 
he has not invented it; that it is, so to speak, inherent to Egypt, 
where it has existed from all time, and carries with it, conse- 
quently, a high character of necessity. After interpreting the 
dreams of Pharaoh, we may recollect, Joseph was commissioned 
to gather in all the produce of the land, and to distribute it to the 
people during the years of scarcity. Was not this monopoly ? 
Historians ascribe it as an honour to Sesostris his having given to 
his subjects, for a time, the right of property, a proof that they 
did not previously possess it. This right of property has never 
been able, indeed, to acclimate itself in Egypt. The necessity of 
the monopoly, or at least the difficulty of replacing it by a contrary 
state of things, was perceived by the French administration. The 
idea of dividing a part of the territory of Upper Egypt among the 
Sellahs was entertained for some time by General Desaix, who was 
never able to bring it to practice. The peculiar physical situation 


* Amid other droll adventures on which the Commodore has stumbled, one of a 
somewhat amusing character occurred on his canvass for the borough of Marylebone. 
Being interrogated sharply by some of the electors, he ceased to answer, for a time, 
any thing at all rational ; and, at last, when the question of whether he would support 
the law of entail was put, frankly owned he knew nothing about the matter. It is 
well that this great and important borough has other candidates for its representation 
of more statesman-like views, and that in the hands of B. B, Cabbell, Esq., and Sir 
J. J. Hamilton, fairer issues are before her than the legislative wisdom of the Commo- 
dore is likely to provide. Who authorized Cummodore Napier to discuss with the 
Pasha the question of the monopoly? It certainly formed no part of his instructions, 
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of the country, the circumstances attendant on the overflow of the 
Nile, and irrigation, as well as the moral character and position 
of the Egyptian peasantry, constitute, for the present, a great 
obstacle to any such division. Still, the actual monopoly system 
is, undoubtedly, susceptible of considerable ameliorations. 

The total revenue of Egypt for the year 1833, since which the 
variations have been inconsiderable, amounted to 62,778,750 
francs, and the expenditure to 49,951,500 francs. As regards the 
population of the country, if ancient historians are to be credited, 
it would appear that it was much greater under Sesostris and the 
Ptolemys than in modern times. During the reigns of those 
sovereigns, it amounted, we are told, to between seven and eight 
millions. At the commencement of the present century, the in- 
habitants were estimated at 2,000,000; this, however, was pro- 
bably incorrect, for it has been demonstrated that they amount to 
more than 3,000,000. Of this number, Clot-Bey reckons about 
2,600,000 Egyptian mussulmans; Copts, 150,000; Osmanlees, 
or Turks, 12,000; Bedouin Arabs, 70,000; Ethiopians and other 
blacks, 25,000; Abyssinians, 5,000; Circassian and Georgian 
slaves, 5,000; Jews, 7,000; Syrians and Arminians, 7,000; &c. 
Of the remainder, he conjectures (for the account is not based on 
any official census) that there are dwelling in Egypt, among others, 
from nearly all the nations of Europe, about 2,000 Italians, from 
seven to eight hundred French, and from eighty to a hundred 
English. 

Our author describes, with interest, the happy results of the 
creation of the Egyptian army for the cause of oriental civiliza- 
tion. ‘Towards its organization uo foreigner has contributed so 
much as M, Séve, formerly aid-de-camp to Marshals Ney and 
Grouchy. He has been promoted to the rank and title of Soliman 
Pasha. French officers were almost the only ones employed in 
the formation of the viceroy’s infantry and cavalry. Among the 
officers of artillery, there is one Turk of remarkable abilities, 
Ethem-Bey, who has distinguished himself by his proficiency in the 
French language, the mathematics, and some collateral sciences. 
The Pasha’s military forces amount to 130,402 regular troops, 
and to 47,678 irregulars. The number of the national guards is 
given at 47,800. 

The formation of the Egyptian marine is as interesting as that 
of the army, which it succeeded at a considerable interval. 
Mehemet’s fleet, such as it was, was destroyed at the battle of 
Navarino. After that disastrous event, M. de Cerisy, who arrived 
in Egypt in April, 1829, had the task assigned him of re-con- 
structing and re-organizing the navy. His first object was to 
build the arsenal of Alexandria, which accomplished, and some 
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other obstacles surmounted, on the Srd of January, 1831, the first 
vessel, of 100 guns, was launched. M. de Cerisy having subse- 

uently quitted the service of the viceroy, was succeeded by M, 
Sones who acquitted himself with equal ability and honour. 
At present the naval power of the Pasha consists of eleven ships 
of the line, seven frigates, five corvettes, four schooners, and five 
brigs, carrying an effective force of about 16,000 men. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into any detailed account 
of the actual state of agriculture, industry, and commerce in 
Egypt ; nor, indeed, does the work before us add much to our 
previous knowledge concerning these subjects. We have only 
room for one remark. ‘The introduction of several manufacturing 
establishments into that country has elicited much doubtful consi- 
deration as to the wisdom and ultimate utility of the measure. 
Dr. Clot endeavours to combat the objections urged against it; 
but his positions, even taking into account the peculiar circum- 
stances of the particular case, are, we cannot help thinking, incon- 
sistent, not only with the genuine principles of political economy, 
but also with the soundest maxims of national prosperity. ‘The 


sum and substance of his reasoning may be gathered from the 
following remark :— 


‘* Cependant on doit reconnaitre,” says he, ‘ qu'une haute vue poli- 
tique a inspiré Méhémet Ali lorsqu’il a etabli ses nombreuses manufac- 
tures ; il voulait donner a U Egypte tous les élémens de l'indépendance ; et, 
dans ce but, ul faut avouer qu'il ne devait pas nég gliger de lui assurer les 
moyens de secouer le joug industriel de V'étranger.” 


The account given of the system of public instruction and of 
schools is exceedingly interesting and cheering ; and equally in- 
structive, and sometimes even amusing, are the author’s graphic 
descriptions of the ways of internal communication and of the 
means of transport in Egypt. Perhaps hardly any thing has 
more engaged the Pasha’s personal and anxious attention, or is 
more calculated to advance the physical and commercial interests 
of the viceroyalty, than what are technically denominated “ public 
works,” such as the vast undertakings and improvements iu canali- 
zation, the barrage of the Nile, the light-house of Alexandria, 
&e. &e. which have employed annually, moreover, as many as 
355,000 individuals. 

In an early part of this article we have pointed out some defects, 
as we apprehend, in this work. Itis a more pleasing duty to state 
that on one particular subject, it adds very considerably to our 
previous knowledge, namely, that on which the author’s profes- 
sional labours are so closely and beneficially engaged. One of its 
longest and most interesting chapters is devoted to the nature of 
diseases in Egypt and their treatment, the state of medicine, and 
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the organization of the medical establishments. On these topics 
we have had nothing so full and satisfactory before. Dr. Clot 
alludes to the mode of bringing up the Arab from his infancy ; 
and attributes to it his freedom from many disorders, which attack 
the natives of other countries. One cause of the excellent consti- 
tutions of the Arab-Egyptians is owing to their great sobriety, 
their abstaining from animal food, from wine and other alcoholic 
drinks, According to our author the majority are real teetotallers ; 
for, says he, “ the greater part of the Egyptians know no other 
drink than water; the Christians and the Jews alone make use of 
wine, and especially of brandy.” Coffee, however, is a stimulant 
much used by them; and he is of opinion that an habitual indul- 
gence in it has an injurious effect on the constitution by pro- 
ducing that enervation and languor for which the Orientals are 
noted. Opium is of course much worse, inducing upon the ner- 
vous system another and more fatal kind of prostration: happily 
its use is rare among the Egyptians, though many indulge greatly 
in haschich, a substance not much less deleterious than opium. The 
use by them of the vapour-bath and its accompaniments is a great 
preservative of health and cleanliness. ‘The Egyptians arrive to 
a great age; Dr. Clot speaks of a man whom he had seen 130 
years old, without any other infirmity than cataract in one eye; 
and he knows another now living at 123 years of age, who enjoys 
a perfectly sound state of health, and has several children, the 
eldest of whom is 80, the second 74, the third 3 years old, and 
the youngest only a few months. ‘This man at the age of 82 
cut six new teeth, which he was obliged to have immediately ex- 
tracted on account of the pain and inconvenience they occasioned 
him. 

In his advice to foreigners settling in Egypt, Clot-Bey cautions 
them against the too free use of animal food, of every kind of sti- 
mulating nourishment, of wine and alcoholic liquors. He ob- 
serves that mortality among the English resident in the country is 
far greater than that of other foreigners, in consequence of their 
dogged adherence to their native customs and usages in this 
respect. 

If the Egyptians are exposed but to a comparatively few mala- 
dies, some of these are of the most destructive and painful nature. 
The plague, as endemical, shows itself almost every year about 
the same time in the Levant, and in the ancient land of the 
Pharaohs, and as such generally with a subdued intensity. When 
it appears under its epidemic form, which happens at intervals of 
six, eight, or ten years, like the Asiatic cholera, it occasions the 
most horrible ravages wheresoever it prevails. 
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“ The plague is not contagious,” says Dr. Clot, “ and the great ma- 
jority of medical men who have studied the malady of late years are of 
my opinion. This belief, moreover, has always been that of the Mus- 
sulmans ; never have they avoided the contact of the pestiferous; nor 
must we suppose this notion of theirs to be the consequence of a ridicu- 
lous fatalism, and that from all time, an entire people would voluntarily 
expose themselves to so dreadful an evil, acknowledged to be contagious, 
when they might so easily protect themselves from it.” 


He next treats of the affections of the digestive organs—dysen- 
tery, hepatic disorders, hemorrhoids, hernia, and cutaneous dis- 
eases. His observations on ophthalmia are more extended, and 
contain some instructive and original suggestions in regard to this 
local and peculiarly distressing affection. He states the causes 
generally assigned for it, and from certain facts which he adduces, 
he very justly, we think, impugns their validity. The primary 
cause of ophthalmia he conceives to be meteorological or climatic, 
or what has hitherto escaped our investigations. The different 
authors that have written upon Egypt have very rarely made men- 
tion in their works of calculous derangements; probably either 
because they had no opportunity to make researches into the sub- 
ject, or because they did not imagine there existed in Egypt an 
affection which has been generally supposed to be confined to 
cold and humid regions. However, vestcal calculus is most fre- 
quent in that country, the doctor himself having operated for it, 
as we have before observed, in more than a hundred and sixty 
cases, 

Next, we have some remarks on cancerous affections, syphilis, 
on cerebral, mental, and nervous maladies. Mental derange- 
ments are very rare in Egypt; in Cairo, containing about 300,000 
inhabitants, there are not more, it appears, than from thirty to 
forty persons affected that way. Nervous and rheumatic affec- 
tions of all kinds are very rare, and as to the gout, it is entirely 
unknown, ‘Tetanus is seldom met with; and what is very extra- 
ordinary, in a region subject to a burning climate, and where 
animals of the canine species abound, which often suffer much 
from hunger and thirst, no one instance of hydrophobia, says our 
author, has been known in men or animals, 

Pulmonary phthisis, or consumption, so general in more 
northerly latitudes, is exceedingly uncommon in Egypt. Pliny 
tells us that the Romans were wont to resort thither to be cured 
of this complaint, or for the purpose of preventing its develop- 
ment. And yet, of the Abyssinians and Negroes, who come from 
warmer regions, a great number die annually of this malady. On 
the other hand, the northerns, such as Turks, Greeks, French, 
English, Germans, Italians, &c. enjoy the immunity of the natives, 
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“IT know not an instance,” says Clot-Bey, “ of any one of these being 
affected with pulmonary phthisis; and even of those who were ill when 
they arrived, ion seen many cured, and as to the rest, a very sensible 
alteration for the better has taken place. Do not these facts demon- 
strate that heat (chaleur) is one of the powerful conditions which prevent 
the development of the symptoms of this. disorder? These considera- 
tions respecting a malady that is su fatal in Europe, ought to interest the 
faculty of all countries, and induce them to attempt researches into the 
subject. For myself, if I had to give advice to the rich, who are lan- 
guishing, nay, dying, in their own country of pulmonary consumption, 
or to those who are predisposed to it, I should say, instead of travelling to 
various parts of Europe, and finding little or no benefit therefrom, 
come to Egypt, which offers you greater chances of ultimate restoration 
than any other place.” 


In the succeeding sections of this department of his subject, 
the author refers to the state of medicine among the Egyptians 
previous to the new institutions under Mehemet Ali, and gives a 
very interesting and instructive history of the organization and 
actual condition of the health-establishments to which we have 
before referred, and concludes with an account of the present 
state of veterinary surgery, and the institution of a veterinary 
school at Choubrah under the able direction of M. Hamont. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on the settlement 
of the Eastern question, Mr. Hume observed that life and pro- 
perty were as secure, nay, he might say more secure, in the 
dominions of Mehemet Ali than in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don; and he gave an anecdote of the singular recovery of some 
lost property, if we recollect aright, to illustrate his position. 
Every account that we receive serves to corroborate his state- 
ment, and that, of all the reforms of the viceroy, he has conferred 
no service upon Egypt more extensive or essential than in this 
particular. A most rigorous system of civil discipline prevails in 
every part of Africa subjected to his sway, that was formerly a 
prey to the depredations of tribes in quest of rapine and pillage. 
*« At the present time,” says Clot-Bey, ‘‘ more security is perhaps 
enjoyed here than in the best governed states of Europe.” If we 
contrast more in detail the former condition of Egypt in this re- 
spect with what it is now, the merit of the viceroy will appear ina 
yet stronger light. And those who recollect the expressive and 
graphic energy with which Volney has sketched the anarchical 
state of Egypt in his time, and compare it with the improvements 
of late introduced, will comprehend the extent of the labours of 
the present enlightened governor. 

** All that we see,” says this intelligent traveller, ‘‘and all that we 
hear (in Egypt) announces that we are ina land of slavery and of tyranny. 
Nothing is talked of but civil tumults, public misery, extortions of 
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money, bastinados and murders. No security for life or property; 
human blood is poured out like that of an ox; justice even sheds it 
without the process of formality. The officer of the night, during his 
rounds, the officer of the day, in his walks, judge, condemn, and execute 
in the twinkling of an eye, and without appeal. Executioners accom- 
pany them, and at the first order, the head of a miserable wretch tum- 
bles into the leathern sack. The semblance alone of crime might, 
indeed, expose to the danger of punishment! But often, without any 
other motive than the cupidity of some powerful individual, and the 
accusation of an enemy, a man suspected of having any money is sum- 
moned before a bey ; a sum is exacted of him, and if he refuse to pay 
it, they throw him on his back,’give him two or three hundred strokes of 
the bastinado, and sometimes even massacre him. The devil take him 
who is suspected of having property! a hundred spies are always ready 
to denounce him! It is only by the outside show of poverty that he can 
possibly escape the pillage of the powerful '” 


Such, then, was Egypt under the Mamelukes, at the period of 
Mehemet’s accession to the government. Moreover, the Bedouin 
Arabs were at that time all-powerful; they imposed tributary 
ransom upon the inhabitants of Egypt, whose wives and children 
they came to Cairo to seize and carry off. Bands of their bri- 
gands infested the desert between the Red Sea and the valley of 
the Nile. The oasis could not be reached; no one could pro- 
ceed as far as the first cataract, nor visit the pyramids without 
their permission. ‘The caravans which traversed the Isthmus of 
Suez paid them considerable tribute. Mehemet would fain esta- 
blish his absolute authority over the desert as over the cultivated 
regions. Sixtus the Fifth said, “ 1 wish that in my dominions 
every one should be able to carry his purse in his hand, and even 
leave his door open of a night without running any risk.” ‘The 
viceroy, ou assuming power, conceived the very same resolution. 
In order to realize it, he attempted at first pacific measures. He 
concluded divers arrangements with the Bedouins, but these ar- 
rangements were violated without fear by them; and Mehemet 
Ali soon found it necessary to employ force to reduce them to 
obedience. He made war upon them; he pursued them with 
moveable columns of cavalry, who harassed and surrounded them 
until they were obliged to beg for mercy. Since then, the Be- 
douins have been under complete subjection to the viceroy. 

When we consider the situation of Egypt with regard to the 
people of Europe, surely we are justified in asking who have 
greater reason to be thankful than these latter for the improve- 
ments effected in the civil and social system of the East? None 
of the European governments could reap any advantage from 
seeing that state of “things continue which Mehemet has replaced. 
We have seen that its evident tendency must be to compromise 
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the life, the fortune of their subjects, and their commercial rela- 
tions, subjected to a thousand perilous risks, and constantly dimi- 
nishing. England has now, by the Red Sea, the route to India 
open and free. Thousands of camels are placed at her disposal, 
to transport at a low rate from Suez to Cairo her travellers and 
her merchandize. Mehemet Ali has ever shown, in peace and in 
war, a ready disposition to protect the interests and to facilitate 
the concerns of English commerce.* Other nations also are 
admitted to enjoy the benefits which Egypt offers to commerce, 
and the security which the viceroy has provided for exchanges, 


* In corroboration of this statement we have the grateful task of recording the 
following testimony conveyed in a remarkable recent correspondence between the 
Pasha of Egypt and the merchants of Liverpool: it has appeared in some of the 
newspapers :— 

“« To His Highness the Pasha of Egypt. 

‘* We, the undersigned, merchants, bankers, and other inhabitants of the town of 
Liverpool, beg to convey to your Highness our admiration and grateful thanks for the 
uniform protection and kindness manifested by your highness towards our countrymen 
for many years past, when travelling through or sojourning in the extensive countries 
under your rule, and which protection has not been less efficacious than universal. 
These sentiments have been still further enhanced by your Highness’s conduct on a 
recent occasion, when, with that consideration for the welfare of the mercantile inte- 
rest and the benefit of travellers, and with a magnanimity worthy of the most enlight- 
ened policy, your Highness was pleased to allow the free transit of mails and passen- 
gers through your country under circumstances which generally dissever the ties 
binding mankind together in friendly intercourse, affording thereby a rare exception 
in such cases to the general rule, a brilliant example to the potentates, and justly de- 
serving in our estimation the thanks of the whole civilized world. That you may long 
continue to govern the fertile dominion committed to your charge in prosperity and 
peace, devoting to its improvement all the energies of your enlightened mind; and 
that you may enjoy advanced age in health, honour, and happiness, is our sincere wish 

“ Liverpool, Feb. 26, 1841.” 


To which the Pasha sent, through his minister, the following reply :— 


“Gentlemen,—His Highness the Viceroy has ordered the undersigned to communicate 
to the mayor, bankers, merchants, and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, that 
their address has reached him. The sentiments expressed in that address are highly 
gratifying to his Highness, who accepts the good wishes thus conveyed to him, and 
will always exert himself for their realization. Mercantile interests and travellers in 
the countries under the rule of his Highness will always enjoy that effectual protection 
which is the type of civilization in all nations; and in strictly adhering to his system 
of civilization even in periods of the greatest difficulty when his intentions were un- 
known, his Highness has been faithful to his principles, and has given to his officers 
and to the people under his government, a lesson that will bind them always in more 
friendly ties to the enlightened people of other nations, for their mutual welfare. 
Amidst the regrets which his Highness sometimes experiences at being unable to realize 
all the good he meditates, Providence grants him occasionally some consolation, which 
comes as a soothing balm, and of this nature is the address of the mayor, bankers, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool. The undersigned is 
charged to express the great satisfaction that it has given to his Highness, and to con- 
vey them his thanks. The undersigned has the honour to subscribe himself, Gentle- 
men, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


“ (Signed) Bocuos Yovssourr.” 
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transactions, and travels. The only thing then, it appears to us, 
since the Syrian affair is settled, that the different powers are 
called upon to do is, to protect the efforts of the viceroy, to aid 
him in the regeneration of the countries submitted to his rule. 
Who would dare, indeed, in contempt of all generous ideas and 
ennobling views, and in spite of the most evident interests of 
Christendom, to wish to cause a retrograde movement in Egyptian 
reformation? ‘To endanger the germs of that civilization which 
have just taken root in Egypt, would be to recal the anarchy so 
happily banished by the viceroy. It would be to destroy the 
scientific and philanthropic establishments of the land, and in all 
probability the civilizing movement might not be resumed for 
centuries. Everywhere a violent re-action would cause the re- 
moval of Europeans now so highly honoured by the viceroy. 
Everywhere Christians would have to pay dear for the audacity 
of such an emancipation. 

But the moral change which the Pasha has wrought among his 
subjects, though not so immediately palpable, perhaps, as those 
we have been considering, is much more extraordinary in itself 
than all his military, political, commercial, agricultural and other 
improvements. He has attacked bigotry and fanaticism at their 
very source: and by letting in per force the lights of knowledge 
upon his subjects, he has done more to overturn the empire of a 
creed essentially adverse to human amelioration than all its de- 
clared enemies put together. This moral improvement will 
doubtless, in its consequences, if allowed to proceed, be produc- 
tive of results still more important to the cause of civilization. 
“ Mahommedanism,” says Wolfgang Menzel,* “has outlived 
itself. The overthrow of the now decrepit realms of Saladin 
must eventually take place.” May we hope that the progressive 
advancement of reforms, physical and moral, now so happily and 
successfully commenced, urged on by an increasing friendly inter- 
course between Mahometan and Christian nations, will eventually 
bring about such a state of things as that this demolition shall be 
the natural and necessary consequence of peacefully co-operating 
but inevitable gircumstances, rather than the questionable issue of 
a warlike struggle, entered into for the purpose of temporal ag- 
grandizement by the nations of the West. 


* See his “ Europa in Jahr 1840,” 
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Art. VII.—Die christliche Glaubenslehre in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung und im Kampfe mit der modernen Wissenschaft 
dargestellt von Dr, David Friedrich Strauss. (The Christian 
Doctrines illustrated in their Historical Development and in 
Opposition with Modern Science. By Dr, D, F. Strauss.) 
Tiibingen, Osiander. 1840, 


Amp the numerous works with which the inventive faculty of our 
German brethren has enriched us, none partakes of more singular 
features than the present production. It is the most untrans- 
latable book that has yet appeared in that untranslatable lan- 
guage. We are not sorry for the circumstance, but possessing 
an instinctive horror of infidelity in any shape, rather rejoice in 
the circumstance, though it has increased our personal toil. Some 
notion of the difficulty of the work may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance that one passage was shown to three distinguished 
native professors, all university men, and all declared their ineffi- 
ciency to explain it. The work before us may be said to contain 
subtleties fully worthy of the reputation of the Society of the 
Jesuits, Spinoza’s absurdest vagaries and speculations, with all 
the beautiful dreaminess of mystification, the heir-loom of the 
author’s land, a little heightened by every thing that the Sophists 
and Platonists could lend to make light darkness, and the intelli- 
gible obscure. In it the author has at once and boldly thrown 
off the mask, and from the deist, which the Leben Jesu demon- 
strated him to be, he has by an easy mutation passed into the 
atheist. Still do we deeply regret that a mind of unquestionable 
power, an “ esprit fort,” in two senses, assuredly widely different 
from most of his class, to whom the term “ esprit foible” is more 
applicable, should be induced to propagate the desolating dogmas 
of his book. This book, of course, is framed on the supposition 
that human reason is adequate to discover any thing, that man 
does not need any exterior aid, expressly denies any such com- 
munication, and is consequently opposed to all revelation, all 
systems of faith, all the world’s hope in God. ‘To divest all of 
this reliance, and to infuse into ail his principles, is, of course, the 
author’s design, and in it he has ruthlessly violated all that earth 
yet has ennobling and divine. We shall give an analysis of his 
work, and then proceed to a closer battle with him on particular 
sections, which we shall select to show the fallacy of his reasoning, 
his absurd trust in the extent of it, the inadequacy of this power 
in the discussion of the very questions which it is assumed com- 
petent to investigate, and trust that the issue of the whole will 
clearly advantage not the advocate of human reason but of divine 
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revelation, It is not a matter of deep difficulty to meet the 
rationalists on their own ground, since reason in her noblest 
exercise confirms revelation; but it were attempting too much 
with this weak weapon, were we to trust the whole issue of the 
question to it. It will do to use over a portion, but like the 
warrior’s lance must give way in close combat to the keen and 
trenchant sword that divides asunder the joints and marrow, and 
pierces to the deep intensity of physical and mental union. The 
work of our author, of which we subjoin the table of contents, is 
ingeniously arranged in the concatenation of causes as they arise 
from the subject-matter. 


INTRODUCTION. 
1. Changeable Position of Philosophy with respect to Religion in Mo- 
dern Time. 

2. Derivation of the various Forms of Philosophy to Religion from the 
various Apprehension of both. 

. The various Modes of Conception of Christianity collated with Mo- 
dern Philosophy. 

. The principal Epochs of Christianity and the Christian Doctrine. 

. The most remarkable Developments of Modern Philosophy in rela- 
tion to Christianity. 

. System of Doctrines in our Time. Plan of the Work. 


o tf eo 


a 


Tue FonpaMentat PaincipLes oF THE CuristiAn Doctrines. 
APOLOGETIC. 

. Biblical Revelation. 

Biblical Doctrines of Miracles and Prophecies as Evidences of the 

Truth of the Revelation. 

9. Development of the Church Doctrines. 

10. The Church Doctrines of Miracles and Prophecies. 

11. Tradition and Scripture as the Medium of the Transmission of Re- 

velation. 

12. The Infallibility of the Church and the Inspiration of Scripture. 

13. Exposition of the Holy Scriptures. 

14. Analysis of the Doctrines for the Inspiration of Scripture. 
15. Analysis of the Orthodox Notions of the Canon and Word of God. 
16. Analysis of the Orthodox Notions of Prophecy as a mean of Proof 

for Revelation. 

. Analysis of the Notions of Miracles. 

18. The Perfectibility of Revealed Religion. 

19. Analysis of the Church Notions of Revelation. 
20. Faith and Feeling. 

21. Faith and Knowledge. 

22. Conclusion of Apology. 


goé 


Tue Mareria, Contents or THE CuristiaAN Doctrines. 


DOCTRINAL, 
23. General Review. 
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Docrrine—First Part. 
The Absolute as a Subject of Abstract Conception or as a Divine Being 
in the Element of Time. 
24. Arrangement. 
Ist Article. On the Existence of God. 
25. Introduction. 
26. Proofs for the Existence of God. 
27. Strictures on the above. 


2nd Article. On the Triune Being of God. 
28. Arrangement. 
29. Unity of God. 
30. The Biblical Commencement of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
31. The Church Development of the Doctrine. 
32. Analysis and various Expositions of the Church Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 
33. Of the Personality of God. 
3d Article. Of the Attributes of God. 
34. General Review. 
35. Knowledge of God. Notion and Introduction of the Attributes. 
36. Attributes of God’s Being and Essence generally. Omnipresence 
and Eternity, &c. 
37. Attributes of God's Mind. Omniscience. Wisdom. 
38. Attributes of God’s Will. Omnipotence. Holiness and Justice. 
39. Love and Beatitude. 
40. Essay of a Speculative Construction of the Divine Attributes. 
41. Transition. 
Docrrine—Seconp Part. 
The Absolute as the Object to the Empirical Conceptions, or as Divine 
Production in the Elements of Time. 

42. Arrangement. 


Sect. I. The Temporary Appearance of God as Divine History. 
43. General Review. 
Ist Article. On Creation. 
44. Prefatory Observations. 


I. The Creation as a Divine Fact. 
45. The Mosaic History of Creation and its different Conception. 
46. Creation out of nothing. 
47. Reason and Aim of the Creation. 
48. Temporal or Eternal Creation. 


II. Productions of the Divine Creative Activity—-Principal Creatures 
and their Primitive Conditions. 


49. The Angels. 

50. The First Created Pair. 

51 The Original Perfection of the First Men, Biblical and Ancient 
Dogmas. 

52. Catholic and Protestant Doctrine on the Primitive Conditions— 
Socinian, Rationalist and Speculative Strictures on the same. 
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Having enabled our readers to embrace the scope of the author 
in his yet unfinished work, we shall proceed to grapple with his 
notions. As a writer he makes great use of the cumulative pro- 
cess of argument, and we shall therefore take him up on the 
latter part of his book, and begin with “ the Creation as a Divine 
Fact.” 

Our author makes an ingenious but futile attempt to show the 
Mosaic history as inconsistent with itself. The account of crea- 
tion in Genesis we are quite prepared to take in our author’s 
words; namely, “that God produced of the waste and formless 
primitive matter, by a series of separations and developments, 
which were executed at his command, the actual world, in the 
multiplicity of its creatures and order of its laws.” As for alle- 
gorical interpretations of creation, they are worth nothing, and 
we have nothing at the present period to do with any other inter- 
pretations of Scripture than our own; we are not bound to the 
dicta of the Fathers, though sound in many notions in which they 
differ absolutely from Dr. Strauss. We perfectly concede to 
him, that man divides his work into tasks, from the reaction of the 
matter against him; but what has this to do with God? If 
the fact of continuous creation implied labour or toil against the 
rebel matter, then would God not be, as He is, exhaustless yet, 
but would long since have exhibited failure of power. Has the 
Great Motor Agent of the planetary system waned one particle in 
His might since the hour of creation? Does Moses describe 
God as labouring under fatigue? ‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Does that look like weariness or labour to produce 
a desired end? Why even Longinus could teach superior de- 
ductions to this! ‘The human race consists of a series of deve- 
lopments of creative agency over thousands of years. Does not 
this evidence that God produces over protracted periods His 
work? We allow it might, had God willed it, have burst into one 
development; but we can see no good reason why it should have 
been so produced, and can show abundant arguments to the con- 
trary, in the earth requiring tillage to sustain such a population, 
the gradual increase of her sustentative power and active energy 
bringing in her deserts to blossom as the rose, and every waste 
aud solitary spot to exult in the fertility given to it by God to 
meet the increased demand. We can trace nothing of incon- 
sistency in the first and second chapter of Genesis, If Augustin 
or Dr. Strauss infer any inconsistency between the chapters, they 
are both in error. 

If Origen also understood Gen. ii. 4, as contradicting the first 
chapter, he is equally in error, and we will show proof of the 
error of them all. Augustin was surprised that the herbs, trees, 
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and men, which had been created in the first chapter, are created 
again in the second chapter.” Where did Augustin find creation 
reiterated? All creation is effected in the first chapter. The 
second chapter simply states the matter out of which the things 
were made. Gen. i. 26, contains the spiritual description of man; 
but Gen. ii. 7, his physical form, and how it became endued with 
life. Again, Gen, i. 24, contains the account of the creation of 
animals; but ii. 19, while it repeats how they were formed, con- 
tains the history of their naming by Adam; a fresh fact. What 
inconsistency is there in this? As to Origen’s error, in the pas- 
sage, Gen. ii. 4, ‘“‘ These are the generations of the heavens and 
the earth, when they were created in the day the Lord made the 
heavens;” nothing is easier explained, since both the Greek ju<pa, 
and Hebrew pj, imply not simply a day, but time generally, and 
which sense our author himself admits in this very section, of 
which we get an instant illustration in Gen. ii. 17. Even Ge- 
senius gives this sense, which is equally that of Dies. ‘The pas- 
sage then contains no contradiction to the preceding assertions, 
and is evidently simply a summary of them; and the word gene- 
rations, in our version, is in the LX X Bi6Aog; and in the Hebrew 


text nin, a history, stating simply the character of the book of 


Genesis, placing this description of the work justly and properly 
after creation, and stating the intentions of the work to be to 
transmit a durable memorial of it. In the same manner Gen. ii. 
21, is an amplification of the previous narrative in Gen, i. 27, 
and further explains the sequence of causes, that of time being 
maintained in the previous chapter. As to the distinction of day 
and night before the sun was created, Gen, i. 5, since God is de- 
scribed as creating the light from the primeval darkness, the 
alternation of the one or the other principle was the natural 
result, and no doubt the intention of God in the separation. The 
sun was afterwards made the treasury whence the light is dif- 
fused; but ere the creation of that luminous body, the alternation 
of day and night might easily proceed,and the sun afterwards sustain 
for ages the primal law. If light also consist, as is commonly sup- 
posed by the most accurate modern theory, of a series of vibrations 
of ether, it confirms the notion of Moses. Notion, do we say, 
the revelation made to him. We should be glad to be informed 
what other name even our author’s ingenuity could have given to 
this, better calculated to express the fact in question to the intel- 
ligence of the general mind, than Moses has adopted by what has 
been perpetually submitted to the observation of mankind since 
that period. But our author does not stop here, and next assaults 
Mosaic truth on the grounds of its inconsistency with astronomy, 
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geology, and criticism. With respect to the latter two, both 
sciences are in such a state of crudity that their decisions become 
impugned every fifty years; but astronomy has more fixity. We 
have, under the head of Astronomical Objections to Revelation, the 
old story, that the account of Moses favours the ancient system, 
which believed earth the centre of the system, and that the sun 
and planets were created as subsidiary to the earth. Now, there 
appears nothing in astronomy to negative the Mosaic theory, that 
earth was created before the sun; on the contrary, the notion of 
Newton, who was really as competent as our author to discuss 
these matters, was very close in affinity to the Mosaic. In his 
letter to Bentley, he allows that matter might form itself into 
masses by the mere force of attraction. 


“ And thus,” says he, “ might the sun and fixed stars be formed, 
supposing the matter were of a lucid nature. But how the matter 
should divide itself into two sorts, and that part of it should fall down 
into one mass and make a sun; and the rest, which is fit to compose an 
opake body, should coalesce, not into one great body like the shining 
matter, but into many little ones; or if the sun at first were an opake 
body like the planets, or the planets lucid bodies like the sun, how he 
alone should be changed into a shining body whilst all they continue 
opake; or all they be changed into opake ones while he continues un- 
changed, J do not think explicable by mere natural causes, but am forced 
to ascribe it to the counsel and contrivanee of a voluntary agent.” 


What in the history of creation, what in astronomy negatives 
the position of earth being created out of the common matter of 
the universe the first of the system; or what prevents the creation 
of the sun as a luminous body being simply all that Moses 
means? Moses, also, did not write the history of the system, he 
wrote only of one planet; and he has simply to show, not the 
universal system, but such particulars out of it as concerned his 
subject, and he accordingly describes the offices rendered to 
earth by her chronometers, as our author calls them, the sun and 
moon. The tendency of his nation to sidereal worship showed 
the impress from distant worlds improper at the instant he wrote, 
that they were not disposed to attach too little but too much 
importance to the zthereal spheres around the earth. As to any 
argument being deducible from the fact that Moses describes the 
progress of creation and cultivation of the earth as occupying 
five days, and the sun, moons, and stars as created in one, nothing 
cau be more ridiculous than any attempt to found an argument 
ou that point. What hinders our affirming that God then only 
made them luminous, which is all that Moses says? What sense 
does Dr. Strauss attach to the first verse of Genesis? “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” What hinders 
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Dy Dw from expressing stellar matter? What does it mean, if 


this be not its meaning? The next point urged is, the incon- 
sistency of the account of the creation with modern geology. It 
would, indeed, be difficult, nay, impossible to get any constant 
quantity to fix this variable. Look at Lyell, Buckland, Kirby, 
Cuvier, are they agreed on a single postulate? Is chemistry 
herself in a state to enunciate propositions, when she is hourly 
modifying her assertions? and, surely, her progress to fixity is in 
vastly superior advance of geology, which requires wonderful 
requisites and uncommon powers to arrive at dogmas where so 
many sciences are required to form a just conclusion. We con- 
sider, and always have done, that creation was performed in the 
six days; and we think our author’s argument, that the days in 
the account are limited to twenty-four hours expressly by the 
terms day and night, good; showing clearly that those com- 
mentators of the Buckland school, who extend creation over a 
period of ages, are wrong. But the insidious and artful observa- 
tion, that if six days of creation, in the first instance, appear too 
close for a Divine act, they are also too quick for a process of 
nature, we deny. The law of elements which are brought into 
operation, if left to itself, takes time for its accomplishment; and 
such a law is described as brought into operation by the Great 
Motor Agent; but it is not a process of nature that is described, 
it is the process of a vivifying life. When light burst forth, a day 
might disperse the waters under an ordinary agency, for the pre- 
sence of light presumes heat. As to the origin of Testacea, and 
their separation from Mammifere in a day, that does not appear 
under the agency employed inconsistent, for separation was in- 
stant on creation. And it is idle to assert, though it may have 
the aspect in the eyes of infidels like Dr. Strauss of begging the 
question, that the supernatural character of the Demiurgus is not 
to be taken into question. We are simply bound to show, that 
the Demiurgus does not act inconsistent with reason; but no 
divine would assert, nor even philosopher worthy of the name, 
that he does not operate in a manner that defies the low reasoning 
powers of man to investigate. The only attempt to make criti- 
cism bear upon the question before us, after its vaunted powers, 
is, that the passages Gen. i. 1. ii. 4. and ii. 5. are inconsistent with 
each other, in which arguments we have already joined issue ; 
and the baseless unproved assertion that the Book of Genesis is 
not all written by Moses, together with a dark attempt at My- 
thos, which the stubborn author of the Pentateuch does not 
supply, but is as strait forward as he is clear, form the whole 
attack. Where was the Mythos when Moses turned to his peo- 
ple with this appeal? ‘ Ask now of the days that are past, 
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which were before thee, since the days that God created man 
upon the earth, and ask from one side of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath been any such thing as this great thing is or 
hath been heard like it? Did ever people hear the voice of God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire as thou hast and live? Or 
hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from the midst of 
another nation by temptations, by signs, and by wonders, and by 
war, and by a stretched out arm, and by great terrors, according 
to all that the Lord your God did for you in Israel before your 
eyes ?”—Deut. iv. 2. Did that look like one that could appeal to 
facts? Has his nation, his dark, sunk, mammon-spirited, de- 
graded nation, denied him, or ministered unvarying testimony to 
his truth? A Mythos, such as the Mosaic, were a miracle in 
itself. We pass to chap. 46—* Creation out of nothing.” 

Our author makes an attempt, but it is extremely feeble 
throughout this chapter, to incorporate matter with God. His 
reasoning amounts to nothing more than curious speculation on 
matters which lie infinitely beyond the powers of human reason 
to reach, to investigate, to separate into elements, or to exhibit 
with any clearness. After quoting 2 Macc. vii. 28, and Wisdom 
xl. 17, and contrasting them with Gen. i. 1, he comes to the 
conclusion that the latter writer does not affirm as to matter, 
whether the creating God found it ready, or created it also. 


“To place matter, which he had only manufactured as Creator of the 
World, distinct from God, was not only most analogous to the common 
conception, which proceeds from the manner and custom in which men 
are wont to perform their works, but also in philosophy a similar Dualism 
became customary through Plato. ‘The notion also had this advantage, 
that it served as a convenient outlet to unburthen God of the creation of 
evil in the world. Therefore the eldest Platonic fathers of the Church 
speak of a creation of the world out of formless matter, and Dualistic, 
Gnostic, and Manichean teachers, as Hermogenes, placed with more 
certainty an eternal matter distinct from God. If in the latter relation 
there is involved the question of aGod unable to vanquish the reaction of 
the bad matter, and therefore not absolute ; if in the first, since the divine 
production is not a human one, the being bound to matter must be denied. 
A reproduction of all things out of his Being, appears also suitable to 
God. It is after this manner it has been supposed that the Son of God 
was produced ; but in order to distinguish the world from him, and not 
to fall into the pantheistic emanatismus of the Alexandrian Gnostics and 
modern Platonists, it has been decided that the world was created neither 
out of a pre-existing matter, as men usually make their work, nor of the 
essence of God as the Son, but through the will of God out of nothing. 
This nothing ought not to indicate any matter, but on the contrary exclude 
such an idea. They distinguished, morever, a nihil negativum and priva- 
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tioum, and, according to it, a creatio prima, and secunda, On the first 
day God produced of the mere nothing, or of the negatio omnis entitatis, 
the shapeless matter, out of which, as a primitive nothing, in the follow- 
ing days he made the world. The old philosophical objection against 
this theory, ‘ex nihilo nihil fit,’ was removed, it is true, by limiting it to 
the domain of the final causalitas, However, from all ages, the creation 
from nothing was a weightless definition for speculative thinkers. Scotus 
Erigena understood under the nothing out of which all things are pro- 
duced the sublime depth of the Divine Being above all final something. 
J. Béhme considered the real nature of God as the matter out of which 
he has made all things, and afterwards the whole root of this supposition 
was destroyed by Spinozism ; the new dogma, as far it could proceed, has 
either sent away the terminus, or so explained it that the nothing ought 
only to indicate the side of the non-existence, which is always joined to 
the world in reproduction. In the Chaldee history of creation the positive 
to the nothing is not the divine essence, but the divine will; of which 
we shall treat in the following chapter.”—vol. i. p. 46. 


In the above reasoning we throw out of the question at once all 
Platonic notions, and shall simply take up the Mosaic and 
Christian. Now, first of all, Moses in his cosmogony is quite 
clear from Ovid’s errors; he describes God positively as making 
the matter of the heavens and earth, as the immaterial generator 
of substance. Jehovah did not find things in confusion as Ovid 
describes God, he made matter. Ovid describes God and nature 
as co-equal and co-eternal. It is not so in the writings of 
Moses. Unbelievers may give this generation of matter the name 
of a weightless definition, but it is absurd to assert that any thing 
of perishable and fragile form can be God. We are aware that 
we shall be pressed with the Atomic Theory, with the individu- 
ality of every molecule, with its rigid character, with its indestruc- 
tibility in space. We have nothing to do with this. A character 
impressed on a palpable thing must be exterior to the thing. If 
the character be coeval with the thing, then must whatever gave 
that character have preceded the impressed object. Now the 
indestructibility of matter is the result of exterior action, and 
therefore the inferiority of matter in duration to its Maker is evi- 
dent. Now nothing can be more absurd than that reasoning 
that expects of the derived all the properties in the underived, 
Can God make gods? No. Does this proceed from the incapa- 
city of God? No. Incapacity consists in not doing what is ca- 
pable of being done. But whoever heard of an incapacity to 
effect an impossibility? Who, but the school of Hegel and his 
pupil Strauss ever dreamt of treating the Son as produced, when 
the divinity of the Son is co-eternal with the Father, only different 
in mode? Moses asserts amply that matter was not with God 
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from everlasting, but all matter, stellar, universal, earthly, generated 
by him. As for the stuff repeatedly uttered, “ex nihilo uibil fit,” 
why should any sensible being trouble himself with that equivo- 
cation, for it is nothing more? A thing is not made of nothing 
when the product of an Almighty will. As for that absurd dis- 
tinction of a nihil negativum and a nihil privativum, Hegel and 
Strauss are welcome to what they can make out of it. They are 
valueless terms. The negatio omnis entitatis we take as a fair 
statement of primordial condition, and fully concede that Moses 
speaks of such a state as a creatio prima, and of the generation of 
matter as a creatio secunda, which consists in forming from it in- 
dividualities. But we have nothing in this view to do with matter 
as God or part of God. It must be held as aloof and wholly dis- 
tinct from God, the positive matter, once the negative, and posi- 
tive to sense only by the power of God. ‘That this view stands 
any test, the vain battering of ages around the scheme of Berkeley, 
which has the basis of the Bible for it, leaving that scheme like 
a rock in ocean unmoved by the changing surge, will abundantly 
demonstrate. Infinite volition said, “ Let there be light and there 
was light.” The same volition has produced from an equally 
unpromising subject with darkness—the universe. We pass to 
chap. 47—“ The Reason and Aim of the Creation.” 

In this chapter an effort is made to negative all views usually 
entertained of this subject, without substituting any that can be 
available to solve the problems which the author raises, We are 
first told that Moses drew from the Platonist system a baseless 
assertion, but though it has been said, ts yap eors TlAarwy » Maons 
Arrixitwy ; we never heard the reverse. We are next informed 
that the aim of an absolute Being must be absolute. A 
dogma that cannot be true, unless we suppose all creatures 
equal to the author of them, A vegetable, on this principle, 
ought to be a man, but unluckily remains a vegetable; man, 
the creator, but still he remains the creature. We are next 
informed that God required the world to realize unto him his 
own essence; so that, on this principle, a man could not be con- 
vinced he was a living being unless he had children. The next 
point mooted is, that God was not self-content until he had made 
the world ; and, therefore, according to the sense attempted to be 
fastened on creation by Spinoza, it was a work of chance. As if 
creation were not as much a faculty pf God, as man’s operation 
is of himself; as if accident could befal one, whose very absolute- 
ness precludes it. Here Leibnitz is quoted, who vents the fol- 
lowing unintelligible stuff; “ When God will create something, 
a combat of infinitely many possibilities rises almost, as it were, 
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in strife to approach realization; among which, that which unites 
in itself the most reality and perfection conquers and become 
realized by God.” Si sic omnia dixisset, the contest between 
him and Newton had never been even debatable. Herder justly 
remarks on this, that dubitable reflecting and choosing cannot 
consist with God, that he is not as a meditative artist, who breaks 
his head projects, compares, rejects, and chooses. ‘There can be 
no realm of possibility out of the power and will of God. 
Schelling is next introduced to strengthen the arguments with the 
assertion, that the most complete Being has already existed in the 
most complete manner, because in the real possession of the 
highest perfection he would not have had any reason to create 
and produce so many things by which he becomes less complete. 
So that, trying Schelling on a matter of fact, we come to this: 
the king that makes an edict, (a Russian ukase is an excellent 
illustration,) which is partially obeyed, demonstrates by it, not his 
power, but his weakness, supposing all his people had disobeyed 
him on the subject of the edict previously. The edict is no 
evidence of power, but of privation of power. An emperor then, 
with his armies and state apparatus, is weaker than without them. 
Supposing him by their aid to conquer kingdoms, he is only 
demonstrating his weakness if he be not the conqueror of the 
world. And the originating God, in the multiplicities of bis con- 
trivances in the relative perfections of his creatures, is not glori- 
fied unless he make them such that they be enabled to obscure 
his glory. J. Bohme next favours us with the following; this writer 
is highly in favour with Dr. Strauss, because the mystics give him 
vantage-ground in disputation: “ As now God has corporized 
together eternal natures (angels) out of himself, they ought not 
in the heavenly rank to be looked upon in the same character as 
God. No; they were not formed to this end as the figures 
(ideas), which by the qualifying (viz. evepysi) the spirits of God 
in the (eternal) nature disappeared again by the moving of the 
spirits, but the body of the angels was corporized together harder 
and more compact than God was in himself, and remained so 
that their light<ought to shine brighter in their hardness.” If our 
readers can understand this, they must be gifted with uncommon 
perspicuity ; to us it appears impiety, united with unintelligibility. 
Again: “ The Eternal Divinity would not be manifest to itself if 
God had not created creatures as angels and men, who understand 
the eternal inextricable chain, and how the birth of the light was 
in God.” After the quotation of J. Bohme, modern theology re- 
ceives from Dr. Strauss the compliment of affinity to this un- 
settled mystic, or madman. Hear that, shades of Michaelis, 
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Marsh, Waterland, Bull, and Barrow! After this the inquiry is 
carried ov to the relations of the Trinity. God is next repre- 
sented, after Hegel, as nothing but an abstract idea if not con- 
ceived of as Creator: * Without the world God is not God.” 
If by Welt, in this passage, he means world, or even universe, 
and would represent God as an abstract idea if either of these 
be removed, the idea is as impious as it is untrue. After having 
thus attempted, as he says, to get rid of such a reproach, as to 
teach an incomplete Divinity, who developed himself with time, he 
proceeds to Chapter 48, to examine, in illustration of his position, 
“ Whether the Creation be Temporal or Eternal.” 

The arguments of this chapter are extremely ingenious, but 
nothing more; we shall however enter into an abstract of the 
important matter urged in it. The Mosaic narration, it is first 
assumed, simply places the creation of all things in the beginning, 
but does not state what was before this beginning, which does not 
satisfy a German neologist. As God was before the world, he 
wants to be informed what took place in that unrevealed period, 
The theory of immense periods of time, AZons, Jerom’s wild 
imagination here comes in for notice as well as animadversion, 
« We must suppose,” says this Father, “ an infinite series of cen- 
turies before the creation of the world, during which God the 
Father was alone with the Son and the Holy Ghost, and perhaps 
also the angels, Six thousand years of our world are not yet 
accomplished, he exclaims! How many eternities! What periods! 
What centuries coming forth one from another must have pre- 
ceded !” 

“ This shallow admiration,” says our author, “ was soon succeeded by 
the notion why, if the creation of the world was something good, did 
God defer it so long. Why did your God, suddenly asked the Mani- 
chean, conceive an idea of doing what he had not done through the 
whole eternity before? What did God do, demanded others, before he 
made heaven and earth? Did he repose and do nothing? Why then 
did he not continue his repose? Why did he introduce into his essence 
a change which destroys his eternity? ‘The divine bounty, observed the 
philosophers, could never have been inactive any more than his power ; 
but as he is now Creator and Lord, he must have been so from eternity, 
consequently he must have created and governed the world from eternity. 
As the co-existence (Nebeneinandersein) of infinite worlds in space was 
an Epicurean doctrine, so was the succession of infinitely many worlds 
in time an infinite change of expansion and contraction of the Divine 
a to the Stoic doctrine of difference (Unterscheidungs- 
ehre).” 


The Church has never been without her philosophising and 
dreamy-minded men, more Pagan-minded than Christian, andac- 
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cordingly a capital use is made by our author of Origen, who asserts 
that God had made series after series of worlds, basing this asser- 
tion upon the creative and governing activity in the first instance, 
and secondly, that the transition from creation to non-creation must 
bring a change into the divine nature. Were this the fact, every 
child that is born might be pleaded as a change in the Godhead, 
as God becomes the God of another soul by reason of its birth. 
Origen is only right in the probable basis of his idea, which is 
clearly that creation is not accidental, but essential to the Godhead ; 
though it is not apparent, even on that supposition, that its inces- 
sant exercise must follow. Practically we see it does not, since 
no new worlds rise visibly to sight, that is, to our limited expe- 
rience; but theoretically Origen’s position is not clear. 

We have next another speculative Father, Augustin, and he 
takes as an illustration money and its uses to clear up the matter, 
but unsuccessfully. Scotus follows, and, with his usual rash 
assertions, states that God was one thing before he created, and 
a different thing after. But here Augustin draws a distinction 
between wish and will, much to the fancy of the schoolmen, but 
satisfactory to few others. Philo here intervenes with a defini- 
tion of time, widely different from Locke, and falsely states that 
time could not exist before creation. Augustin works upon this, 
and makes out that the world was created, not in the time, but 
with the time. The following assertion is then made :— 

“It is a mere deceit to imagine that we can fix a point in the divine 
eternity, from which the world begins, whilst on the other side lays the 
pure eternity. Such a point makes that which is before or behind tem- 
poral; for in eternity there is no fixed point from which a beginning 
could depart.” 

How completely all this fails when we consider, first, that time 
enters into eternity. How does this affect angelic existence ? 
Would not that be from a point? Man, again, we can conceive 
becoming immortal; yet this is something before aman. To 
talk of fixed points in eternity involves only a contradiction of 
terms. We might as well speak of the eternity of time. Great 
praise is next given to Augustin for the elimination of a timeless 
causality. ‘This Father represents the creature as one by God 
eternally, but governed, only differing in one point from the eter- 
nity of God, the governing principle, but in its infinite temporality 
approaching that eternity. God, though thus never without 
creatures, yet is always before them in priority, not through a 
preceding time, but by virtue of his eternity. Scotus Erigena 
draws the distinction that God preceded the world, not according 
to time, but according to causality. Spinoza distinguished be- 
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tween /Eternitas and Duratio. Kant drew here a line between 
the thing and apparitions from it. Schelling says, “it is necessary 
that if the infinite be the infinite, it must also be inseparable 
from it in the higher Unity of the Eternal. ‘The whole universe 
is nothing else but the affirmation with which God affirms him- 
self. ‘Take away the whole or its component parts, of which the 
infinite affirmation and eternal uniting in one is the nature of the 
substance, or imagine it now annihilated before any time whatso- 
ever, and you annihilate the substance itself, as you carry away 
the circumference, with this the centre, and with both the circle 
itself, if you efface the single points of the first. If the world had 
ever begun to be, we should maintain that existence (being) 
does not proceed from the essence of God, viz. the idea of 
God must be done away. For this existence, that is precisely 
this all, follows precisely as essentially from the idea of God 
as from the idea of a triangle, that its angles together are equal 
to two right angles.” If this reasoning displeases Strauss, as 
it does, it assuredly could satisfy no one of anything more than 
Schelling’s personal presumption. Any attempt to class God 
and the universe under finite relations, any effort to clear this 
question by illustrations from the low science of quantity, must 
manifest the grossest folly and be accompanied with failure. 

Our author places, in opposition to this, Erigena, who states 
that God and the world are not two different subjects, but one 
and the same. Every existence can be regarded at the same 
time as eternal and created in so far as God creates in every thing 
himself. Nothing can be more absurd than Erigena in this and 
numerous other passages, which clearly are Pantheistic. Schel- 
ling follows again :— 

“God and All are quite equal ideas. God is immediately, by virtue 
of his idea, the infinite (unlimited) position of himself, Absolute All, not 
a different Being from this self-affirmation, but by virtue of his essence 
the infinite affirmation of himself, the All is not different from Him. As 
every whole can be considered sometimes in the mutual connection of all 
its parts, sometimes in its freedom and pure unity, but, in fact, always 
remains the same whole, so is also the nature of the free, viz. of the cre- 
ating substance, mingled, being not the casual, but essential complement, as 
with the body the shadow. That d// equal to God is not only the 
natura naturata, but the speaking natura naturans ; not the created, but 
the creating itself, and revealing by infinite ways.” 


As for this learned stuff and mysticism, in the first place, we 
deny God and All to be either the same or an equal idea. Schel- 
ling himself has overturned this idea in the previous quotation ; 
for since he asserts the affirmation of a man to be distinct from a 
man, the affirmation of God is distinct from God. The world is 
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the affirmation of God, therefore the world is not God. For here 
the difference in degree makes no difference in the fact. Who 
can understand natura naturata and natura naturans, terms that 
involve in them all the shiftiness of position desirable for the 
neologist, and out of which any thing can be made or apparently 
proved? Let us look at them without the dark medium in which 
they are involved, in the broad light of common sense. A na- 
tured nature and a naturing nature. ‘The first is intended to 
convey the idea of created, we presume, and the latter of the 
Creator. The terms would be perfectly intelligible if they im- 
plied created nature and creating nature. Though this latter 
term would look rather atheistic in character, since nature does 
not imply intelligence, but blind action of causes. We have then 
the assertion, that created nature is creating nature, that is, that 
the thing made, made itself. No one can get rid of this absurdity 
who adheres to Schelling’s definition, or to Spinoza, of whom he 
was then but the expositor, though wondrously altered by royal 
favour in after periods. ‘This monstrous matter-God system crum- 
bles to earth on the faintest blow, even from reason; we shall 
soon deal with it on the ground of revelation, though reason alone 
is amply adequate to demolish every one of these aérial castles. 
It is to Spinoza that the doctrine of an eternal world owes its re- 
vival; its perpetuity in modern times is the work of Schelling, 
Schleiermacher and others, and it forms the essential basis, as 
Strauss owns, of the speculative theology. Here also Fichte 
comes into the field, and unluckily he had designated it the fun- 
damental error of all false metaphysics. 

We care little for the deductions of this science; we have 
always regarded Fichte as immensely overrated; and we place 
metaphysics of that character at just the worth of the deductions 
that are valuable, and these we find wondrous few. Fichte, 
however, represents the idea of creation within intelligible limits, 
which neither Schelling, Schleiermacher, nor Strauss, succeed in 
doing. He shows us what he means, the others have not yet 
arrived at the clear elimination of their sense of it, if they have 
any just sense of it, His system represents God anterior to, and 
abstracted from, creation. ‘This is the scriptural view of the 
All-mighty. Fichte compares God in the production of the 
world, to an author resolved to compose a book. The world is 
the idea of God, in operation distinct from God. But on the 
system of the new philosophy, the world falls into the progress 
of completion in the same manner as in the human process of 
organic growth. In this idea, however, they do not affect to re- 
present God as incomplete (though they do so), and only with 
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time attaining perfection, but as from eternity ready and perfect, 
but only thus because and in so far as he has created and creates 
from eternity. His eternal entrance into himself, his con- 
ditionate “ bedings” by his eternal outpouring from himself. This 
idea is clearly intended to supersede that of the Church, of 
a beginning to all that is. It carries on the idea of creation into 
conservation only from everlasting ; and of course it must be 
thrown out by every candid inquirer, first, from its want of in- 
telligibility; next from its absurdity, when it is intelligible; 
thirdly, from its contradiction to universal notions of God; and, 
lastly, by the believer from its total opposition to revealed truth, 
which constantly speaks of the creation of matter by God, and of 
the generation of all existing things from the pure will of a great 
First Cause, wholly independent of them, and only generating 
them to increase the revelation of Himself, and to sublime nature 
under All-mighty influences. 

The next head we have to consider consists of what our au- 
thor terms PropucTioNns oF THE Divine Creative Activity, 
PRINCIPAL CREATURES, AND THEIR PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS. 
Among these, at Chap. 49, he begins with “ The Angels.” After a 
statement that the Church, from Col. i. 16, inferred the creation 
of angels by the Son, and referring to the words in the Arostle’s 
Creed, “‘ Maker of heaven and earth,” and slily insinuating that 
this not being deemed sufficiently explicit, the words were added 
to the Nicene, “ and of all things visible and invisible,” he pro- 
ceeds to investigate the varied offices of angelic ministration. In 
this he shows a wide and extended acquaintance with Scripture, 
and little could be added to his description. It is only unfair 
where the book of ‘Tobit is introduced, as an equal exponent 
of the system with the canonical books, ‘This suited however 
his purpose, because if he could with a strong system involve 
some weaker principles, and then attack through | them the strong, 
the effect at the onset would appear the mightier, and lead many 
unskilled persons to imagine that all was equally weakened in its 
solid strength. 

The instance from Tob. xii. 19, marks, however, the wisdom of 
the Church in her rejection of that book ; for the angel is there 
represented as affirming that he had eaten only in appearance. 
This equivocation, this hypocritical semblance of action, which 
negatives the whole conduct of angels in other portions of Scrip- 
ture, amply demonstrates by the circumstance the apocryphal cha- 

racter of the book. Equally erroneous is the passage in Tob. xii, 
15, on which the Church of Rome, whose strength is in the 
Apocrypha, places much weight, and also justifies prayers for the 
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dead from 2 Mace. xii. 44. In the above-quoted passage from 
Tobit, the seven chief angels are represented as having assigned 
to them the service of carrying before God the prayers of the 
pious. The next point stated is, that the angels are not sexual 
on the authority of Matt. xxii. 30; though an attempt is made 
to discredit the words of Jesus, by the collation of Gen. vi. 2, 
and 1 Cor, xi. 10. But in the first passage, the commentators 
with the exception of a few of the rabbinical, have always re- 


ferred the DVTONTD3 to the line of Seth ; and the ayyerous 


is of very dubitable signification in the second. An attempt is 
next made, similar to the artful efforts in the Leben Jesu, to in- 
sinuate the notion that the idea and office of angel has been gradually 
spiritualizing to its present perfection ; but let any one read the 
instance of the angel who appeared to Manoah, and rose unhurt 
amid the altar flame, and then say whether modern refinement 
of images has produced the present angelic conceptions. Cal- 
vin’s sceptical notions on this subject, who was, after all, a re- 
ligious romancer more than a divine, are of course used to 
throw general discredit on the angelic system. A hope is then 
expressed that the angel idea will vanish with time, under which 
(though we are ignorant of these changes save in Schleiermacher’s 
wild brain, and a few others) it has now become totally distinct 
from the primary notion. 'To us it only appears that the question 
has been freed from the imaginative process of man under the 
Romish Church, and confined to the strict statements of the Bible; 
which fact rather shows the value-attached to the idea, and the 
anxiety to possess it pure and undefiled. We think our author in 
the next statement has done good in declaring that there is no 
proof that meteors, lightning, thunder, earthquake, or accidents of 
human life, are to be ascribed to their agency. The idea is, how- 
ever, derived from their past agency, in which these beings have 
been thus occupied on special occasions; but we are certainly 
not authorized in viewing them now as the immediate agents of 
these operations of God, although the idea is harmless. Next, 
however, follows the relation of angels to God, where our author 
flatters himself that the system of Copernicus destroys the assigned 
locality of angels by the throne of God, “ since the sky is no 
more a stratum, either above or round the earth, which formed the 
limits between the sensual and transcendental world, since, by 
virtue of the immense extension of the first, the latter must be 
looked for beyond, but in the first, consequently, God even can- 
not be otherwise above the stars than in and upon them.” A 
magnificent passage from Daniel will soon settle that question of 
a local Deity, of which all this is the obvious inference : 
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“ T beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of Days 
did sit, whose garment was white as the snow, and the hair of his head 
like the pure wool. His throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels 
as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth from before him ; 
thousand thousands administered unto him, and myriads of myriads stood 


before him: the judgment was set, and the books were opened.” —Dan. 
vii. 9, 10. 


Now who sees in this a local Divinity, who sees in it a material 
God? Earthly dominion had past and the Ancient of Days did 
sit, a figure descriptive of God’s Majesty— His robe of snow of the 
purity of God—the hair, like the Saviour’s in the transfiguration, 
flooded with light—one clear unspotted brightness clothed with 
light his created agent as a garment—the throne of fiery flame 
marking the pure spirituality of the throne filler—one enthroned 
on that which is death to material things—the throne not stationary, 
but with wheels, marking his ubiquity and that the seat of his 
dominion is every where—matter annihilated before his presence, 
countless spirits ministering around him, and myriads of my- 
riads of men awaiting final doom ;—does any thing in this invali- 
date the Copernican system? Again, the description of the 
Christ ascending to Heaven: “ He that descended is the same 
that ascended, that he might fill all things.”—Ephesians iv. 10. 
Is space, after all, requisite for the developement of God? Is 
he not developed in minimis ut in maximis? As mighty in 
the smallest of the infusoria as in the mammoth? Could he 
not, as was declared by an eccentric preacher in reply to the 
question of where Hell was, crowd the souls of the doomed 
into a nutshell? Does immateriality require space? Strauss 
fails in even his own weak mortal philosophy, when he thus 
attempts to argue and bring space into such a question as 
this. As for Schleiermacher we look on this man as the 
pregnant source through his beautiful style of the rankest he- 
resy on this subject and the eternity of matter. ‘The Copernican 
system negatives nothing connected with angelic ministrations, it 
only adds to the belief in ascending nature as natural history 
points to descending gradations, ‘The very laws of heat, the very 
proximity of planets to the sun, or their motion in the chill stilli- 
ness of the distant Herschel, indicate existence varying from 
mortal,—beings capable, like the angel before Manoah, of soaring 
amid flame, or, from their peculiar constitution, enduring equal 
extremities of cold. The theory, then, of links in creation from 
man down to the zoophyte, and upwards from him to the great 
cumulative point of life, so far from being shattered by modern 
science, rises in tenfold power; and shows that, what could not 
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have been anticipated at the time of its revelation by any of the 
sons of earth, the angel state, is borne out by all existing probabi- 
lities from analogical examination. 

We pass to the second class of the productions of the divine 
creative activity—men. Chap. 50, “ The first Created Pair.” 
Few are the subjects on which we could have met our author with 
deeper disgust, mingled with contempt for his reasoning, than on 
that which constitutes the present chapter. He first attacks the 
name of Adam, deriving it from Adamah, earth, considering this 
derivation a mythos, If such be the derivation of Adam, what is 
there mythical in it? Is man not earth? Are not his very bones 
calx? Could a more appropriate appellation than O78 be given 


to him and Eve? We are not bound to show that this is the de- 
rivation of the name which is applied to both him and Eve, but 
as the Bible asserts that man was made of the earth, we might 
reasonably expect to find in him the elements of his world. And 
is this realized by facts or the contrary? Are any of the race dif- 
ferent? do they not all demonstrate that they are dust? and do 
they not daily return to dust? ‘The formation of Eve is next 
stated as a destruction of former organism, being formed out of 
the man. Has not this principle been amply borne out by the 
creative operations since her formation? Look at the great law 
of organism wherever apparent ; does it not pass invariably, when 
removed from one body, to the sustentation or form of another? 
The very human mould from which we reap our daily bread, is 
only man’s substance differently modified. The destruction of 
life for the sustentation of life is a clear principle in the inscru- 
table agency of God; but here the life of Adam was not sacrificed. 
He could not have children by what was alien to himself; a por- 
tion of his own nature was adapted for that object, and the fact 
of Eve being thus akin, leads to the affectionate words, “ This is 
now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called 
woman (Isha), because she was taken out of man (Jsh).” The 
argument to be drawn from this early similarity of substance— 
this oneness of nature—for the affectionate intercourse of the sexes 
for ever, is as grand, as its effect has been permanent, in the holy 
connubial tie. The unwearying sophist whom we are reviewing 
next tries to negative the derivation of all men from a single pair. 
The races of earth are feebly attempted to be shown distinct in 
organism, and any such facts as the pressing of the child’s head 
into a peculiar developement, from which diversity of strain might 
be argued in remote ages, or the positive influence of diet and cli- 
mate ; any thing so positive, for example, as a colony of Black 
Jews; all these things are carefully kept in oblivion, and the 
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universal tradition of all from one pair equally unheeded. Kant 
asserted that the difference of the negro from the rest of the world, 
arose from the germ in the original negro race. However absurd 
Kant may be iu his germs of men, we shall soon see that Strauss 
is absurder still in his germs of earth. The next point urged is, 
that the different races in varied and distant parts of earth preclude 
the possibility of a common origin. * 

We think it may be shown, without much difficulty, that an- 
cient ship building and navigation were in a far more advanced 
state at an early period of the world, than either Strauss or any 
of his school appear to imagine. Independent of which question, 
Behring’s Straits suggest no very formidable difficulties to the 
peopling of America, especially if the theory, which appears 
borne out by the fossil remains, of a change of climate be true, 
in which case the northern regions possessed sufficient heat to 
enable the tropical animals to subsist there. But let us look at 
our author’s theory, which ought to be simple and clear, and un- 
incumbered with any of these difficulties, otherwise we gain no 
advantage from its adoption, It is to our utter astonishment the 
Autochthonic. 


***God has not created man as such a one, or quateuus infinitus est, 
sed quatenus per elementa nascentis telluris explicatur.’ This is the 
opinion which lays at the basis of the old traditions of Autochthon, which 
was devised by the Greek and Roman philosophers, and was opposed by 
the Fathers of the Church with the greatest violence, but it became the 
unanimous doctrine of natural history and philosophy. Thus all organic 
beings are originally produced by the unorganic matter. As to our 
planet, there is no doubt that it has acquired its actual state only by de- 
grees, that it was in the original (primitive) time uninhabitable by 
organic beings, and that all those (organic beings) originated by degrees, 
without having parents, consequently by an heterogeneous production. 
To judge after this and other facts, our planet possessed, in those times, 
an abundant productive power, which, though now limited in the extent 
of its expressions, continues to act to the conserving of the created, ex- 
ecuting (mediating), the continuance of more important organic forms 
only by propagation. It was principally the liquid element, but not such 
as it is now, but mixed with the vital germs which it has now separated 
from itself, which under the influence of a milder temperature of the 
original time has put forth from itself gradually at first the germs of the 
lower organisms, then the higher, and lastly, after a longer preparation 
of mixtures and divisions, also the germ of the buman organism. ‘The 
objection against this theory is easy. Why does not such production 
continue? If nature, observed Reimarus, could effect it once, we should 
even now see formations here and there in the fat slime by the heat of 
the sun, half or entirely formed, shaped or unshaped, known or unknown, 
ancient or modern. Lucretius, speaking about the different periods of 
the earth, has already observed that we cannot come to any conclusion 
about the youth of the departing from the sterility of its age, and the 
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actual natural history agrees with him. Schelling has observed, with 
still more sagacity, that the unorganic matter which now lies before us, 
and whose impotence of productive organism forms the objection, is no 
longer joined with the same, out of which we affirm buman beings to 
have come forth originally, for it is rather that part of the earth which 
cannot become animal or plant, or metamorphose itself to the point 
where it turned organic. ‘Thus it is the residue of the organic meta- 
morphoses. However, it is not even true that this production of organism 
does not occur. Reimarus saw well what a powerful support the theory 
has in the generatio zequivoca of some of the lowest animals, which be- 
came probable from the discoveries of Buffon, Needham, &c. Conse- 
quently he denied entirely the possibility of such a production of living 
beings, which argument is now no more feasible after so many experi- 
ments and observations, done with great care. But it is incontestable 
that it continues to form living beings, partly of unorganic and partly of 
quite heterogeneous organic matter, under certain circumstances, as the 
infusoria, the entozoa, in the animal body. However, they will not 
accept any conclusion from this small and low organism, upon the high- 
est, the human. But worms twenty feet long are not small animals, 
nor is the structure of the intestinal worms in general, and the infusoria, 
so artless (simple), when the one is anatomized by Brewer, and the other 
by Ebrenberg. The first lay, partly eggs, partly produce living young 
ones, and though the first exemplars could only have formed themselves 
in each single animal by generatio equivoca, precisely in the same 
manner we affirm did man. He appeared at first on earth through a 
heterogeneous production, upon which he now peer himself, by a 
sexual one. ‘The immense difference which still remains between these 
animals and the higher organisms is by no means greater than the dif- 
ference of the relation in which these insects have been produced formerly, 
from those in which now only the former come forth. ‘The heteroge- 
neous production is the disappearing after trembling (nachzittern) of a 
movement to the violent beginnings of which all organic life owes its 
commencement. But supposing man could have been produced in such 
a manner, how would he have been able to conserve himself, who without 
doubt did not appear as a full grown one? Shall we remove this objec- 
tion by supposing, like Epicurus, milk to the earth? or like Oken ima- 
gine the first men coming out of their germ case (Keimhiille) in which 
they developed themselves in the original sea, at first as two years old 
children, when they became capable to seek their food? Let us rather 
confess here, as we have done in the doctrine of the eternal creation, the 
insufficiency of our conception, but let us keep up more strictly the ne- 
cessity of thinking with Lucretius— 


* Nam neque de ceelo cecidisse animalia possunt ;’ 


and that the origin of man can only be in the above-mentioned manner. 
If we thus suppose the origiu of man, namely, as a natural process, the 
production of certain physical conditions, I do not see why these con- 
ditions (a certain mixture of matters under certain relations of tempe- 
rature, electricity, galvanism, &c.) should only happen once, and in one 
point of the globe, or only have produced one human couple, I think 
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rather if such germs formed themselves once, they must, without doubt, 
to speak with Oken, have come forth in thousands. As a production of 
nature, man must have been produced under the type of nature, namely, 
in a multiplicity of instances, or in a number of germs, the least of 
which attain the aim of their creation, by which alone can be explained 


the prevention of destruction by accidents, and partly the population of 
the world by the different races. 


Monboddo’s ape did not reach this. His theory is far more 
reasonable because he gets up to Strauss by a series of develope- 
ments; but Strauss spurus all! this, and generates his grass-hopper, 
Autochthon, on the instant. Absurdity has, however, this advan- 
tage, that it teaches us to appreciate truth. Let us go down with 
the entire argument. First, the theory is, that this creation is not 
on God's part, “ quatenus infinitus, sed quatenus per elementa 
nascentis telluris explicatur.” How does this realize the absolute 
deed from the absolute, if it be mediate creativeness? ‘Their own 
weapons pierce the neologists. What natural history or philo- 
sophy, saving that of Hegel and Strauss, favours heterogeneous 
production? Where is the tradition of early creation of this 
character? Where is the proof of any such vis vitalis as is here 
ascribed to the earth? In what crucible were all organisms re- 
volving ere they attained muscular formation? Reimarus is un- 
answerable. If it was done, why should it never be repeated? 
The argument of Lucretius on the sterility of earth now rests on 
nothing but his baseless assertion. Ovid, in all his metamor- 
phoses, never represents man as distinct from man in production, 
although in the myth of Deucalon and Pyrrha the stones become 
men—but how? By human agency under a divine law. A very 
different case to the one before us; and further, the intention of 
Ovid to indicate man’s earthly formation is perfectly apparent. 
But it is asserted, certainly somewhat hesitatingly, with all the 
misgiving of an indefensible position, that this production of 
organism does happen, ‘The generatio equivoca is appealed to, 
which is certainly very equivocal proof. ‘There is nothing in this 
but a term—there is no spontaneous generation. The infusoria 
and entozoa are appealed to as proofs. Now these infinitesi- 
mals, infusoria, according to Spallanzani, fill the air with their 
germs or eggs, so that we swallow them, and imbibe them pos- 
sibly at every inhalation. La Mark considered the infusoria as 
having no volition, as taking their food by absorption like plants, 
as being without any mouth or internal organ, In a word, as gela- 
tinous masses, whose motions are determined not by their ‘will, 
but by the action of the medium in which they move. Head- 
less, eyeless, organless, nerveless, just the sort of insect required 
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to make out bis own theory and that of Strauss, But the pious 
and deeply sagacious Ehrenberg, who devoted ten years of his 
life to their investigation, found these insects extending in their 
habitat to 50° of longitude and 14° of latitude, at Dongola, in 
Africa, the Altai mountains in Asia, on Mount Sinai, in the Oasis 
of Ammon, and at the bottom of Siberian mines, in spots entirely 
destitute of light. 

These insects possess a snore complicated construction than 
other animals, therefore they cannot be the first link, They 
dwell in the blood and urine, in the tartar of the teeth, in vinegar, 
paste, sand, &c. ‘Their minuteness is such that some are not 
1-2000th part of a line in breadth, and yet they have organs, a 
mouth, and several stomachs. ‘The impression made upon the 
mind of Ehrenberg by this study, has been deeply conducive to 
the piety as well as learning of that philosopher. ‘The type then 
of these is not simple enough for the earliest formation, neither 
do they generate apparently different from other animals. 

The entozoa are next quoted, and it shows how singularly 
different things affect different men. These are quoted by one of 
our most enlightened philosophers, and the author of a Bridge- 
water Treatise, as fearful reminiscences of a fall. But it is of 
course presumed by Strauss, that as the habitat of these is man, 
that here he has his stronghold of spontaneous generation, since 
they are all generated in human matter. But these animals are 
doubtless generated from our food, which, warmed by the heat of 
the intestines, produces, from almost imperceptible eggs, even the 
giant tape-worm. Why are not these found in other animals ? 
Why do they lodge in man? Simply because they vary as the 
food varies. The other animals do not take man’s aliment, do 
not inhale our various drinks; wine and porter are unknown to 
them, and consequently man has these peculiar organizations 
from his peculiar diet.. These two points thus disposed of, 
we will heighten the argument for Strauss, by adducing the 
polypes. Now when a part of these animals is cut off, it in- 
stantly forms another, and as complete an animal as the one from 
which it has been severed. Will this serve the argument of 
Strauss, since it has a greater air of probability than any of his 
own? Nota whit, though the best illustration of the argument, 
for it is a faculty with which God has endowed the polype. The 
illustrations fail, even supposing that we deigned to place the 
question of the noblest animal on a pari-passu process with the 
meanest. But the entozoa, according to Strauss, are both ovipa- 
rous and viviparous. We doubt this latter fact; still we will let 
it remain, for argument, undisputed. 
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The first exemplars, he says, could only have formed them- 
selves in each living animal by generatio equivoca ; and precisely 
in the same manner, we affirm, did man appear upon the earth 
through a heterogeneous production, which 1s now continued by 
a sexual. But here the generatio equivoca is not established, 
and therefore man cannot be said to be generated by that of which 
the author can furnish no type. But where is the proof that the 
immense difference between the entozoa and man equals, which 
it must, to make this argument perfect, that between the ancient 
and modern relations of the earth. Why should such magical 
powers be attributed to the Nachsittern, as to throw out at once, 
without miraculous agency, the perfect species of men. Having 
thus indifferently generated the human race, we regret to say, that 
Strauss is as bad a nurse as parent. He has now to feed his 
child. Epicurus had suggested milk from the earth, a creation of 
cow trees or something similar we suppose, to support his spon- 
taneous creation. (How wisely is all creation placed, not coeval 
with but anterior to man!) No that will not do, and Oken helps 
him out by a desperate plunge, supposing a two-year-old birth, 
(while about it, why did he not say twenty); and at this period 
the children are to sustain themselves and go on to manhood. 
Poor things! How much did they grow in the first year? How 
much in the second? When did they begin to run? How much 
cold met in them? How much heat? How much moisture ? 
Did the elements beg of each other loans to generate certain 
parts? How was the earth? Shaking all over. Poor children! 
Strauss fairly gives up the battle here :—** Let us rather confess, 
as we have done in the doctrine of the Eternal Creation, the 
insufficiency of our conceptions.” Yes, but this confession 
comes somewhat late in the day. Before a man touches these 
solemn realities, he is bound to exhibit a scheme as perfect as 
that he seeks to displace; before he unsettles a hope of futurity, 
he must give, as Hume was required to furnish to his aged mo- 
ther, some equivalent for that which he removes. We must get 
a certainty of being right, and not be taken up to a stage of 
the journey, and then told that our guide is useless. An “ esprit 
fort” must be fort throughout. He ought to have no weakness, 
who, like Spinoza and Strauss, can man his heart and say, that he 
not only imagines but understands the Eternity of the Godhead. 
The self-sufficiency of these men is apparent at every line, 
Having thus, we repeat, proved an extremely indifferent parent to 
man, a still worse nurse, let us look at his universal relations in 
both capacities. Man, then, is the product of these physical con- 
ditions, and Strauss does not see why these conditions (a certain 
mixture of matter under some relation of temperature, electricity, 
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&c.), should only happen once and only produce one couple, 
He believes that the germs developed themselves in thousands, and 
this he considers solves the question of the different races. Indeed, 
but we ought to have at least been told how much of them will 
make an European, how much an African, and how much a 
Malay. What a picture, the earth covered with this two-year-old 
assemblage! How did they get to talk? Did galvanism teach 
them? Did a series of electrical shocks bring out a language? 
Again, how were they all preserved in this state, if Strauss feels 
this difficulty of conserving one couple for the propagation of 
the species. For the present we close our labours with this author, 
but we have not done with him. His book reached us late from 
Germany. It is not easy to apprehend such a book even in our 
language, far less in German, which grows daily more unintel- 
ligible and involved in its reasoning processes. We understand 
that Strauss is fast sinking in estimation even amid his brother 
esprits forts. The spirit of the esprits foibles, of a nation’s com- 
mon sense, he has experienced, in nearly the rising of an entire 
city to prevent his taking a chair he would have desecrated with 
his present opinions, though with just cultivation his powers might 
have advantaged himself and benefited others. He has at least 
unwittingly done the world one kindness by developing himself 
so completely in the present production, that no one can hesitate 
in pronouncing a verdict upon him. As literary men we do not 


covet restrictions on the press, but if ever a work deserved the sup- 
pression by the censor or custos morum, this does unquestion- 
ably. Fortunately, from the recondite nature of the topics, it will 
only circulate among those who can test the information it contains, 
and appreciate it at its value, which, if we were called on for an 
estimate, we should not place very high, 
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Arr. VIII.—France and Europe.—Revue de Paris. 


AN article has just appeared in the Revue de Paris, a French perio- 
dical, which, when M. Thiers was in power, bad the reputation of 
being his immediate organ on the Eastern question, aud on the 
position in which France would probably be piaced by the acces- 
sion to power of the Conservatives in England. ‘The Revue says: 


“A year ago England voluntarily isolated herself from France, and, in 
concert with Russia, induced Austria and Prussia to enter into an al- 
liance, from which France was excluded. The alliance once formed, the 
contracting parties lost no time in proceeding to action, without the con- 
currence of this country. The coasts of Syria were invaded ; Beyrout 
was bombarded, and the fall of St. Jean d’Acre, which was ill-defended, 
was obtained partly by treason. Ibrahim was compelled to evacuate 
Syria; the powers dictated laws to the Sultan, whom they protected, 
and to the Viceroy whom they oppressed ; and announced the conditions 
on which they would permit Mehemet Ali to retain Egypt. All this was 
done, and in a few months the affair was about to be consummated with- 
out France. Whatatriumph! But to these events, which took place 
as if by enchantment, succeeded a state of dissatisfaction, attended with 
symptoms of revolt in the whole of the East. ‘The people rose, and the 
cause of their rising is easily explained. Before the treaty of July 15, 
there were in the eyes of the people of the East two things, which repre- 
sented the destiny of Islamism ; they thought that the descendants of the 
Osmanlies were still strong enough to defend the usual independence of 
the empire ; but this illusion ceased to exist, when they saw the cabinets 
of Europe declaring themselves the guardians of the young Sultan, and 
ruling over the inheritance of Mahmoud. On the other band, the man 
whom on the banks of the Nile they bad regarded as a hero, as a sort of 
regenerator of religion, set up by the prophet, bent beneath the impe- 
rial mandates of an English commodore, and the power of Mehemet Ali 
passed away as a dream. Thus, neither at Constantinople nor at Alex- 
andria has Islamism a representative, who can inspire confidence and 
respect in the minds of the people. When the East has no great man 
in whom it can trust, and on whom it can place its hopes, it neces- 
sarily becomes restless and agitated. In our western part of the 
globe, the regular flow of institutions and laws supplies the absence of 
those great individuals, who are sent by God from time to time for the 
government of mankind ; but in the East, where there is no hero, there 
is sure to be anarchy. Let us turn our eyes towards all the countries 
which anciently formed a portion of the Turkish empire, from the banks 
of the Danube to those of the Nile, and we shall see that they are 
all more or less agitated ; and that in some points open revolt has broken 
out. Religion, as in 1821, serves as the rallying cry and the standard for 
the Christian population, which is still nominally under the sway of the 
turban. In 1821, we saw but the people of one small country endeavour- 
ing to throw off the Turkish yoke, and succeeding at length in their san- 
guinary and glorious struggle. Now, however, the scale of resurrection 
is more vast, and it will probably one day extend from the Danube to the 
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Nile : Europe then must, whether she would or not, direct her attention 
to the East—and this she cannot do without France.” 


There is some truth and much more vanity in this declaration 
of the importance of France as regards the Eastern question, 
which can never be regarded as finally settled whilst the various 
population of which the East is composed, whether Christian or 
Turk, be in a state of revolt against its natural rulers or its con- 
querors. There is still what the French call a prestige about 
them, in all great European contests ; and although France is a 
Christian country only in name—for the French as a nation have 
thrown down their altars, and set up the goddess of Reason in 
their stead,—there are still many and very influential men in that 
country who are ardently attached to the religion of Christ, and 
anxious for the emancipation of Christians of every denomination 
from the yoke and thraldom of Mahometanism, Although the 
French as a nation are really indifferent to Christianity, yet France 
as a state is still Christian; and the philosophers of the French 
revolution have not yet dared to worship publicly the goddess, in 
whose name they justify the abandonment of the rights and duties 
of Christianity. To a war of mere religion, the armies of France 


can never be nerved by her present rulers ; but where religion can 
be made the cloak of ambition and spoliation, it will not be diffi- 
cult to raise armies, and provide those sinews of war by which armies 
are setin motion. Any attempt, therefore, by the allied powers 


to settle a question, in which Christianity is concerned as in col- 
lision with Mahometanism, would be very difficult of execution 
without the concurrence of France. She must have the glory of 
intervention in favour of Christianity, although the motives of 
action may have none of the fine features by which even the parti- 
zanship of a zealot is sometimes distinguished. Her pride teaches 
her that Europe without France must not have the honour of pro- 
tecting Christianity ; and if, on the contrary, Europe, taking into 
consideration only her material interests, should incline to the ene- 
mies of Christianity, and seek to crush revolt, without due regard 
to the religious claims of those who have revolted, France could 
not have a plus beau role than that of lending her aid to the 
weaker party, and thus securing for herself the honour and glory 
of intervention, with an increase of moral influence, which might 
one day tend to the aggrandizement of her physical influence. 
There never was, perhaps, at any period of history, if we except 
the few years which immediately followed the revolution of 1789, 
when France was less susceptible of a successful appeal to re- 
ligious feelings; but on the other hand, there never was a time in 
which she was more ready to make religion a stepping-stone to 
spoliation. The conquest of Algiers was undertaken upon purely 
religivus feelings, or such at least was the profession of the go- 
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vernment under which it was attempted ; and there is some reason 
to believe, that the sovereign himself and his immediate council- 
lors, without whose concurrence the attempt could not have been 
made, were sincere, when they declared that they desired only the 
emancipation of Christians, and the extension of Christianity. 
Under the present dynasty, the occupation of Algiers has lost all 
its religious character, but the Chambers and the government 
still keep up the pretence of Christian intervention ; and the na- 
tion, stimulated in its vanity, and still hoping, almost indeed 
against hope, that the conquest in Africa will one day enable 
them to extend their influence in Europe, consent to pecuniary 
sacrifices for their new colony, which are as absurd as they are 
costly. The dominion of the French, if dominion it can be called 
in Algeria, is attended with atrocities which would disgrace 
Turks or Pagans; and yet they pretend to be the soldiers of 
Christianity. In their conflicts with the Arabs, whose soil they 
have invaded, whose homes they have plundered, whose fields 
they have ravaged, whose wives and daughters they have polluted, 
they display the ferocity of tigers; and like tigers, their appetite is 
whetted by blood; and yet the war in Algiers is hypocritically 
called a war of Christian civilization against ‘Turkish fanaticism. 
What the French have done and are doing in Algeria, they would 
also do in Syria, in Candia, in Egypt, and in Turkey. With them 
religion is but the name ; military glory, as the word may be un- 
derstood in its worst acceptation, and ambition of conquest, are 
the realities. The writer in the Revue de Paris says truly, there- 
fore, that the eastern question cannot be settled without France, 
If France be not strong enough just now to insist upon the right 
of intervention, she will continue to foment insurrection, and 
await the proper moment for open declaration, This is truth, 
although the vanity of the boast is greater than the truth, which is 
evident in the quotation; for as regards the present state of the 
question, it would be quite possible for the allies to act without 
France. They have nothing to fear from her at this moment, for 
her financial embarrassments, and the struggles of parties, render 
her comparatively impotent ; but even now she is not too weak to 
intrigue, and two or three years of peace, with her fine natural 
resources, might place her in a position if not to dictate to, at 
least to annoy the rest of Europe. The Tories have taken a much 
more correct view of the state of France and French feeling than 
the Whigs ; and they would never have conceived anything so wild 
and extravagant as an intervention in the East, in direct hostility 
to that feeling. They would have accomplished all, and more, 
perhaps, than the Whigs have done; but they would have been 
more wary of rousing the passions of our excitable neighbours, 
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and would have obtained from vanity what the Whigs have hoped 
to obtain from humiliation. Lord Palmerston was not wholly 
wrong in his estimation of the French character, if he thought that 
they were as much given to swaggering as acting ; the mistake has 
been in assigning to them the cowardice of the bully as well as his 
bullyism, and in overrating the difficulties, pecuniary or otherwise 
of France, for future as well as present operation. Even the 
Duke of Wellington, who both as a general and a minister has 
evinced a more thorough knowledge of the French character and 
resources than any other man in his position, aud who never per- 
mitted his contempt of what is ridiculous in that character to 
carry him to dangerous extremes, was deceived as to the effect of 
defeat and humiliation upon the French nation. When, after the 
battle of Waterloo, he was the means of imposing upon them a 
contribution, which, at that time, appeared beyond the means of 
the country, his Grace is reported to have said, that he had put a 
weight round their necks, which they would be many, very many 
years compelled to carry: and yet we have seen, that a few years 
enabled them to throw it off, and that without any extraordinary 
taxation. The government of France, however, was never so 
settled during the restoration as to be enabled to make all the re- 
sources of the country available. ‘There were parties then as 
there are now; there was a debt then, and a still heavier one, as 
there is now. The French, however, have given us reason to be- 
lieve, that they are not to be deterred for ever from action as re- 
gards Europe, by debt or the struggles of party; and the feeling 
which treats them with contempt, which excludes foresight, is un- 
wise and dangerous. 

The writer in the Revue de Paris, although he belongs to the 
Thiers school, and is therefore a thorough hater of the English 
Tories, expresses his opinion that they are wiser in their views 
in connection with the Eastern question than the Whig govern- 
ment. He says: 

“The Tories have not been blind to the true state of this question. 
For a moment, indeed, whilst the sound of the cannon of Beyrout and 
St. Jean d’Acre was still recent, the policy of Lord Palmerston may have 
received unqualified approbation in England ; for every thing then seemed 
to indicate a near and glorious solution. But feelings bave changed 
with the change of circumstances, and with the present complications of 
the Eastern question. It is now felt that the policy which dictated the 
treaty of July 15, however good it may have appeared at one time as 
regarded the interests of England, is now become impracticable, and 
that it was absurd to pretend to exclude France for ever from a share in 
that question. Hence it is that the most influential men of the Tory 
party speak as if they were disposed for a better understanding with 
France, and appear to desire a modification in the policy of England, 
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Lord Palmerston, on the contrary, persists in the ideas and passions 
which induced him to sign the convention of London, and every thing 
tends to increase his obstinacy. He is led away by the cajolery of 
Russia, and by a hatred for France, which dates from the period of the 
residence of M. de Talleyrand in London.” 


It is a very common belief in France, that Lord Palmerston 
has a personal hatred of the French, and that in his desire to 
gratify it, he overlooks those considerations of prudence which 
would strike a minister who might be, as all ministers ought to 
be, without personal feeling on questions connected with the wel- 
fare of their own country and the peace of Europe. We know 
not what foundation there may be for such belief; but certainly 
nothing authentic has transpired to show that it is well founded. 
As soon as Lord Palmerston began to show that there were in 
his opinion other countries in Europe besides France, whose alli- 
ance was worth having, the flood-gates of virulence of the Paris 
press were opened upon him, and he was charged with being at 
once a hater of France and a traitor to his own country in favour 
of Russia. Some of the journals asserted that this supposed 
hatred had its origin in his jealousy of Talleyrand, to whose 
superior powers he was compelled to submit; others said that in 
some secret negociation he had been outwitted by Louis Philip, 
and that his hatred was all concentered on that personage, to de- 
throne whom he sought to arm against France the other powers 
of the continent, convinced that such an alliance would have the 
effect of rousing the French populace against a monarch who 
preferred peace to military glory. As any assertion, however 
false, absurd and unfounded, which appears in a French journal, 
has only to be repeated from time to time to obtain all the cha- 
racter of truth, it is not surprising that Lord Palmerston should 
at this moment be regarded as the personal hater of France or of 
its sovereign Louis Philip. Nothing that Lord Palmerston could 
do with a view to remove this belief would be attended with a 
successful result; and as he knows this, he is perhaps more in- 
different to the good or bad opinion of the French, and therefore 
less courteous towards them than he might be under different 
circumstances. But there has certainly been nothing in his inter- 
course with M, Guizot to warrant the new imputations of hatred 
and ill-will which are cast upon him. Not many weeks ago he 
gave a striking proof of his desire to maintain the harmony—so 
called—which exists between the two countries, by immediately 
complying with a personal request of M. Guizot, on a subject 
connected with an effort to promote good feeling; and all his 
despatches have been written with calmness and apparent good 
temper, As regards the present, there is no manifestation of the 
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hatred ascribed to Lord Palmerston, whatever the original sin 
may have been, and perhaps a minute and impartial inquiry 
would show that the real ground of offence was his having 
thwarted the too exclusively French views of his late colleague, 
Lord Holland, whose pride it was to be regarded as the friend 
and champion of the French nation. The jealousy or hatred of 
the noble secretary of foreign affairs towards M. de Talleyrand, 
if he ever really did feel either, was no ground for hatred of the 
whole French nation ; and it is difficult to conceive when and on 
what occasion the Citizen King had the misfortune to fall under 
the displeasure of Lord Palmerston. The event cannot have 
been of very recent date, for at least seven or eight years have 
passed since the rumour was first circulated, and yet we can 
scarcely assign to it a more distant period; for we remember 
that in the early part of the Whig government, and shortly 
after the accession of Louis Philip to the French throne, M. de 
Flahaut came to England twice on private missions from Louis 
Philip to Lord Palmerston, and on both occasions found the 
noble secretary exceedingly well disposed towards him and his 
royal master. We do not mean to assert that the intercourse be 
tween the Citizen King and the English minister was never ruffled, 
for we know that Louis Philip was much annoyed at a series of 
articles in the Courier newspaper, then the official organ of the 
Whig cabinet, and that he more than once remonstrated with 
Lord Palmerston on the subject. But these articles, which were 
an exposure of the cupidity of the French king, were disclaimed 
by Lord Palmerston, and Louis Philip had subsequent proof 
that they were written by a traitor in his own camp, and had been 
censured by the British cabinet. We cannot therefore account 
for the popular belief in France, that Lord Palmerston hates the 
French; but we can easily understand why the French—the 
French opposition journals at least—hate him. They believe 
that of all the cabinet he is the least disposed to encourage the 
damnable doctrines of French republicanism ; and if this be the 
real ground of dislike, Lord Palmerston may be proud of their 
hatred. 

But if in the spirit of fairness and impartiality we defend 
Lord Palmerston against unjust imputations and accusations, we 
are not blind to the inconvenience which must result from a state 
of things in which the Whig cabinet find no sympathy from any 
part of the French nation. The French Conservatives, and they 
are a numerous and influential body, have no confidence in a 
ministry which in England fosters and encourages the spirit of 
discontent, which in France led to rebellion, anarchy and whole- 
sale butchery. If Lord Palmerston be really more conservative 
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than his colleagues, he is not sufficiently so for French Conserva- 
tives, and even they are displeased with the brusquerie of his con- 
duct on the Eastern question, although they do not admit that 
France has been humiliated. On the other hand, Lord Palmer- 
ston is hated by the republican and dynastic parties. Can it then 
be reasonably expected that the Whig ministry will be able to 
settle the Eastern question with satisfaction to itself, and at the 
same time without sowing the seeds of eternal discord between 
the two nations. The accession to power of the English Con- 
servatives might not be productive of all the results which are 
expected by the French to arise from such an event, for it is 
utterly impossible to reconcile considerations of justice and equity 
with the wild doctrines which are preached in France on this 
subject ; but it is evident that the question would not be com- 
plicated by a change of ministry in France. ‘The French have 
been disappointed by those whom they regarded as their friends, 
and they would accept much less than they asked from their 
allies, from those whom they have been accustomed to regard as 
their enemies. 

The affair of the East is not the only question on which there 
is a bad feeling between the governments of France and England. 
The Peninsula of Europe is another field full of the elements of 
strife and contention, and there is as little prospect that the Whig 
ministers will bring the French to reason on that subject, as of 
their ever being able to make them believe that they have acted 
as they ought to have done in the dispute between the Pasha of 
Egypt and the Sultan. There always has been, as there is now, 
a contlict in Spain between French and British influence ; but 
there never was a time, perhaps, at which, both as regards the 
internal welfare of Spain and the existence of a better under- 
standing between England and France as to the politics of Europe 
generally, a strong government in England was more necessary. 
The views of France on Spain are diametrically opposed to British 
interests ; and it is of the greatest importance that they should 
know and feel that their views are impracticable. With a weak 
government in England, whether Whig or Tory, the English will 
be unable to keep down the pretensions of France to make of 
Spain a mere colony. Short of this the French will never stop 
of their own free will; and if they have hitherto refrained from 
any open attempt to set up a government in Spain which should 
lend itself to their views, it has been because their attention 
was engrossed elsewhere, and because French intrigue had not 
yet ripened the fruit for plucking. If France is to be re-ad- 
mitted into what is called the European Compact, there must be 
some very strong condition by which it can be restrained from 
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open intervention or secret intrigue in Spain. She must not be 
allowed to regain influence unless that influence is to be exercised 
in the common interests of Europe. Hitherto Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, although fully alive to the danger of allowing re- 
publican principles to prevail in Spain and Portugal, and viewing, 
as we may reasonably suppose they have viewed, the forcible 
change in the succession, with dislike and alarm, have tacitly 
abandoned the Peninsula to France and England, under the im- 
pression that the rival influence of the soi-disant allies would 
effectually prevent such a settlement of affairs in that country 
as would put au end for ever to the hopes of the despoiled princes. 
In the compact for the settlement of the Eastern question, some- 
thing must be done as to Spain and Portugal. There is not, 
perhaps, a sovereign in Europe of any weight who would recom- 
mend an intervention for the restoration of Don Miguel, or even 
for the enforcement of the claims of Don Carlos; but there is 
no sovereign who can be willing to leave the government and 
fate of these countries, and particularly Spain, to chance or the 
contending influence of two nations, one of which aims at indi- 
rect, if not direct, sovereignty, over the Peninsula. The exclu- 
sion of France from the Congress of Europe is even in this ques- 
tion a serious calamity ; for if she were one of a body arbitrating 
and deciding the destinies of Europe, she must of necessity com- 
ply with the just and equitable views of the majority, for the 
balance of power throughout Europe. The only influence which 
any one country should be permitted to have over another in the 
Peninsula should be that which her commercial energies can pro- 
cure for her. The first duty of the sovereigns of Europe is to 
see that a stable and permanent government be established in 
Spain, and that no exclusive advantages be given to any country. 
{t is a pretty general opinion, indeed, that all foreign intervention 
should be avoided ; and certainly if intervention by either France 
or England be meant, this is a wise policy. But why should 
Europe at large refrain from laying down conditions of settle- 
ment and tranquillity in Spain, which they apply to Turkey, Egypt, 
aud Syria? Is there more danger to the general tranquillity of 
Europe from the existence of anarchy and rebellion in the East 
than there is in the Peninsula? Is it of more consequence to put 
an end to contention between the half-savage tribes of Syria than 
it is to close the civil wounds of Spain? And is it of no import- 
ance to establish good government in a country which is rich in 
its soil and in its climate, and which has within itself the means 
of becoming great and happy under the guardianship of Europe 2 
Portugal may be considered settled as compared with Spain, and 
therefore to claim less of the attentions of the great powers; but 
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it must not be forgotten that Portugal can never be really tranquil 
whilst Spain is in a state of anarchy. The elements of discord 
cannot exist in the one country without threatening discord to 
the other. If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese detest each other as nations, it is equally 
true that there are in each parties who are willing to forget na- 
tional antipathies in the common endeavour to upset the existing 
institutions. It was a false policy which permitted the forcible 
overthrow of the old institutions of the Peninsula, without the 
intervention of guarantees for new doctrines of government; and 
now that new systems have been tried and failed, having no other 
support than the doubtful integrity of parties, it is quite time to 
lay down laws for the good and effectual government of the Pe- 
ninsula. Russia, Austria, and Prussia have not intervened, be- 
cause they could not do so in opposition to France and England, 
which objected to the kind of intervention which they would have 
set up, and because they hoped, perhaps, that the Spaniards, dis- 
appointed as to their new institutions, would of themselves go 
back to the old system. ‘Those powers must now feel that a 
restoration is impossible, and that the reign of anarchy may pro- 
duce a very different result from that on which they had specu- 
lated, if indeed they ever did speculate upon any thing more than 
such a disgust of anarchy as would induce Spain to consent to a 
compromise between old and new institutions, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia must now be desirous of the tranquillity of the Penin- 
sula, under whatever form of government, for they have no direct 
interest in a different state of things. France, however, has an 
interest in perpetuating the poverty and degradation of Spain, 
and therefore she should be compelled to become a party to the 
final and irrevocable settlement of this question. ‘The French 
know that if Spain and Portugal were to be tranquillized, and 
encouragement were to be given there to the pursuits of industry, 
they would lose the little political influence which they now pos- 
sess in the Peninsula, and that in proportion as wealth should 
again visit the Portuguese and the Spaniards, England would in- 
crease her trade with those nations, for France is too much behind 
the English in those manufactures which are even now in demand in 
Spain and Portugal, for her to compete successfully with England. 

If the French could hope for increased influence from the tran- 
quillization of Spain, and the establishment of a government which 
would enable the inhabitants of that country to avail themselves 
of the vast natural resources of wealth and grandeur which they 
possess, we might expect their cheerful co-operation in some vast 
and decisive plan of pacification; but as the French do not enter- 
tain such hope, their object must be to keep up the-spirit of fac- 
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tion which exists in Spain, and by intrigue close the markets of 
that country against British merchandize, limited even as they are 
now. If they cannot create for their own goods a market in 
Spain, they find no difficulty in inducing the government there to 
fix prohibition duties upon English goods, and as English enter- 
prise is not to be checked entirely by prohibition duties, the ne- 
cessary consequence is, that a contraband trade is carried on 
which daily serves to irritate the mass in Spain against the Eng- 
lish, and may eventually produce something more than remon- 
strance and complaint. The recent affairs at Barcelona and 
Carthagena are striking illustrations of the success of French 
intrigue on this point. One of the essential conditions of the 
pacification of Spain on the part of England, ought to be the 
admission of the produce and manufactures of all countries on 
an equitable tariff. This is what the French would consent to 
reluctantly, as they know well that the English would almost 
monopolize the Spanish markets by the low price at which they 
could sell their merchandize; but if France be made a direct 
party to an European Congress, her single voice would not pre- 
vail. Spain may be made a vast field for English enterprise, and 
she could only gain by the adoption of a system of government, 
which, whilst it would improve her own means of purchasing the 
produce and manufactures of other countries, would invite foreign 
capital for the cultivation of her own natural resources. In her 
present state she is unable to purchase, because she is unable to 
sell. She has the finest wool of the Continent; excellent oil, which 
however she does not know how to purify for foreign markets; 
corn superior to any in Europe; and wines in abundance, which 
are now unsaleable for want of proper cultivation, And even if 
all this produce were perfect, the means of conveyance are so 
limited and costly that, before it can reach her ports, the price is 
so enhanced that it cannot be exported with profit to the grower. 
Let there once be security for person and property in Spain, and 
foreign capital will pour in, the necessary improvements will be 
made in the mode of raising produce, and improved means of 
transport will soon be found, France, from her position, ought 
perhaps to be considered the natural ally of Spain; but France 
has not the same interest in promoting the development of her 
resources as England has. France is also a corn, wine and oil 
gfowing country, and French agriculturists can never be brought 
to believe that the development of agricultural industry in Spain 
would not be injurious to them. England, and England only, can 
therefore regenerate Spain. This the French know, and so long 
as they can prevent the pacification, without which Spanish in- 
dustry cannot be developed, will they oppose every large and ef- 
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fectual plan for the establishment of tranquillity and good govern- 
ment in Spain. 

There is a third and perhaps greater point of contention between 
France and England, which can only be settled by a congress of 
sovereigns—the conquest of Algiers. It is asserted that a promise 
was made by the government of Charles the Tenth, and also by 
Louis, to abandon the conquest. This assertion may be false, but 
whether false or true, it is evident from the debates in the French 
Chambers that no intention of abandonment is entertained. We 
have very little fear that the conquests of the French in Africa 
will ever enable them to gain such ground as to create serious 
uneasiness to Great Britain for her influence in the Mediter- 
ranean ; but there must be some defined limits to French ambi- 
tion in that quarter of the globe. France may waste her energies 
in Africa, and eventually rue the day when the conquest was first 
attempted, as also regret with anguish the sacrifices which she has 
made even to retain what she has got; but a principle must be 
established as to the extent to which she is to be permitted to go. 
To suppose that her object in Africa is to civilize is absurd, and 
os absurd is it to suppose that her object is colonization. 
What she aims at is military and political influence as regards her 
position in Europe. She has shown by her conduct in Africa that 
she neither cares for civilization nor knows how to colonize. If 
she should succeed in the object for which the conquest was un- 
dertaken, she will create a formidable barrier there to English 
enterprise, and eventually obtain an influence in the Mediterra- 
nean which would be incompatible with our security. ‘That she 
has no prospect of success is no argument against the propriety 
of rendering success impossible. If she lacks means, she does 
not lack will, and contrary to expectation she may perhaps suc- 
ceed, if left at liberty to pursue her own course. It is therefore 
the interest, as it is the right, of the other nations of the continent 
in concert with England, to say to her at once, “ Thus far shall you 
go and no further.” ‘The balance of power may render it neces- 
sary that France should not be an insignificant nation in Europe, 
but the question necessarily arises, is she already as great as she 
can be consistently with the peace and security-of her neighbours? 
We think she is. If in her present state, clipped as her wings have 
been, she can occasionally soar beyond those limits which have 
been assigned to her, what would she next do if a field were 
opened to her ambition? She has attempted already to erect her 
standard in the East; she has violated the laws of nations in Italy, 
and she is daily and hourly attempting to obtain a footing in Spain. 
The powers of Europe caunot be indifferent to what she has done, 
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and what she is endeavouring to do. Her position in Algeria 
obviously aids her views in this respect, and is convenient and 
suitable for their realization. Neither is the attempt of the 
French to excite hostile feelings towards England amongst the 
people of Spain confined to any particular party. On the con- 
trary, all parties in France appear to have, as regards England, 
the same object in view. The legitimists look upon the English 
as the first movers in the change in the succession, and as the 
abettors of the revolutionary acts to which it has given rise; to 
weaken the influence of the English in Spain is therefore with 
the legitimists a duty which they owe to their cause. The re- 
publicans are opposed to the intervention of any other inflaence 
than their own; and even if this were not the case, they would be 
dissatisfied with the limited support given by the English govern- 
ment to what they choose to call the constitutional cause ; the 
Bonapartists, shorn as they are of power and influence at home, 
still labour to exercise influence abroad; and as they hate with 
fervor every thing that is English, they are not wanting in energy, 
whatever they may be in means, to prevent British preponderance 
in Spain. ‘The juste milieu party, still"the most numerous in 
France, are no better disposed to England on this subject than 
the three which we have named. Indeed one of the most furious 
organs of this party, the Journal des Debats, not satisfied with 
declamation against the English, scarcely allows a day to pass 
without giving currency to some falsehood which is calculated to 
make Spaniards look with anger and even hatred upon their 
English allies. ‘True it is, indeed, that the French government 
entered into an alliance with England, called the quadruple 
treaty, the declared object of which was the pacification of Spain 
by the friendly intervention of the two cabinets in favour of the 
constitutional regime, and with an abnegation on the part of each 
of all pretensions to power and influence which should not be 
common to both; but we know how the spirit of that treaty was 
observed by the French. Let us then look at the question on 
any side, and we shall find a fixed determination to promote 
anarchy in Spain on the part of the French, until that moment 
when, in their opinion at least, the force of circumstances should 
throw her into their hands, 

But we will even suppose Louis Philip and his ministers to 
be anxious for the pacification of Spain and for the final settle- 
ment of the Eastern question, without the existence of selfish 
views on their part. How will the case then stand? In all diplo- 
matic relations security should be the first object of the British 
government. ‘This security can only be obtained by one of two 
guarantees, or both. The first is a well-founded confidence in 
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the honour of the nation with whose government it treats; the 
second is confidence in the honour and power of the men who 
are at the head of affairs. Do these securities, or does either of 
them exist in France? M. Guizot, who is virtually the prime 
minister in that country, may be a man of strict honour and in- 
tegrity. We believe he is; for the simplicity of his mode of life 
places him above the corruption which has marked the career of 
most of his predecessors, and there is every reason to conclude 
that his hands are unstained. We have never heard of his being 
engaged in any of the infamous traffic which is charged upon M. 
Thiers, and he is more free from that national vanity which drives 
men into the commission of absurd acts than the person whom he 
has succeeded, or indeed any man who has hitherto held the reins 
of power in France. We know also that he is as free from 
national prejudice as he is from national vanity. This is high 
commendation, but it is well deserved, and it is with pleasure 
that we offer this testimony in favour of a man to whose firmness 
France at this moment owes her safety, and Europe her peace. 
But has M. Guizot so much influence over the nation whose 
destinies have been thrown by unexpected circumstances for a 
moment into his hands, that he can bind it to the observance of 
the pledges which he may make in its name? Can he continue 
to keep down the passions which his predecessor roused? Can 
he in short at once give to the French nation that moral respect 
for its engagements which hitherto it has never shown. M. 
Guizot has had a powerful auxiliary in the prudence, we might 
almost say cunning, of the king. We will not make it a crime in 
the minister that he was himself a party to the trick which drove 
M. Thiers from office, and diverted for a time the gathering 
storm, for even cunning became a virtue when exercised for such 
an end; but where parties are playing au plus fin, may not the 
tricker be eventually out-tricked, and can we have a stronger 
proof of the utter want of morality and good sense of a nation, 
than the fact that in order to restrain it from outrage and crime, 
it was necessary to resort to the fraud and deception which dis- 
tinguish the character of the mass? When Sebastiani was 
minister for foreign affairs, he was reproached with some act in 
opposition to his character and his principles, and asked why he 
did not openly avow his views and leave the appreciation of them 
to the good sense of the nation. The questioner was an English- 
man. ‘“ Because,” replied Sebastiani, “ there is no possibility of 
ruling France as other nations are ruled. I defy any man to re- 
main in power here with the application of those general prin- 
ciples, which require only honesty and good sense in the nation 
to produce the desired effect. All that a French minister can do 
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is, by indirect means, to restrain the passions for a time, and 
divert the turbulence which he cannot prevent. If you would 
have French ministers like those of any other country, you must 
give to them the people of another country. You must give them 
a public opinion such as we see elsewhere, and take away the 
firebrands who would make that opinion go wrong.” ‘The French 
nation has not improved since this language was used ; the na- 
tional character is still the same, good, beautiful even in its ex- 
ceptions, detestable in its rule. ‘There is no country in the world 
in which a greater number of acts of virtue is seen, if we look for 
them otherwise than in connection with the general observance of 
morality and good faith from nation to nation. As a people 
dealing with the people or the government of another country, 
the French are neither to be trusted nor believed« We have said 
that M. Guizot has desired to establish in France something like 
respect for its public engagements, and that he inspires all the 
confidence which personal character can command. We have 
said that Louis Philip is prudent, and that he can even resort 
with effect to the use of the weapons in which M. Thiers was so 
little skilled. It is a great gain to have got rid of a minister who 
in the Chamber of Deputies unblushingly scouted the idea of 
good faith in governments, and declared that no government 
enters into a treaty with the honest determination of maintaining 
it for a moment longer than its own ends are served; but what 
security have we that M. Thiers, or some such profligate states- 
man, may not be in power a few months hence, or that M. 
Guizot may be able to render odious the principles thus avowed 
by M. Thiers? If in England any minister had avowed such 
doctrines, he would have been hooted by the representatives of 
the people, and out of doors public indignation would have been 
loudly expressed ; but in France the declaration of M. Thiers 
excited no indignant remark in the chamber, and beyond its walls 
it was rather praised than blamed, as the candid avowal of the 
principles entertained by all rulers, but which others were hypo- 
critical enough to conceal. And if M. Guizot should be all that 
we are disposed to believe him to be, and more influential as re- 
gards his nation than it appears to us possible that he even can 
be, how long may we expect his power to last? He has now 
been nine months in office, which is rather beyond the average 
duration of the cabinets under what is called parliamentary go- 
vernment in France. Will he retain the reins of power for nine 
months more? Allow that he will, and what are nine months to 
enable him to change the national character? Will nine months 
or nine years suffice for such a change, even supposing it to be 
attempted under the most favourable circumstances, and with the 
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firm determination to succeed? M. Thiers found no difficulty in 
bringing out the worst passions of the nation in less than nine 
months ; but to rouse what exists, and which is merely dormant 
from the want of opportunity to display itself, and to create new 
feelings, are different tasks. ‘To preserve the peace of Europe, 
therefore, and to keep the French within reasonable limits, some- 
thing more is wanting than an honest minister in France. We 
do not unbind the hands of a lunatic merely upon his promise to 
be mild. We continue to watch him when he is unbound, and 
means are provided for his coercion if his malady should again 
assume a dangerous form. What is the republican fervour of the 
French but madness, and if M. Guizot be the mad doctor who 
keeps this fervour within bounds, are we to run the risk of out- 
rage when the eye of the physician shall be removed, even if it be 
true that he has at present the power to restrain the madness 
which but for him would pass to its acute stage? The sove- 
reigns of Europe are not so unwise as to receive the guarantee of 
M. Guizot for the conduct of the French nation, however great 
may be their respect for him. He can only bind himself, The 
security which they require is the waut of means to do mischief, 
and by an European compact pledges may be exchanged between 
the different governments, including that of France, which should 
keep the French quiet in spite of themselves. In such a compact 
any thing short of the physical impossibility of breaking faith 
would be insufficient ; but in a conference for the settlement of the 
equilibrium of Europe means may be contrived for restraining all 
the contracting parties for many years to come, from any of those 
demonstrations which would endanger the public peace. This is 
the consideration which should induce the other great powers of 
Europe not merely to invite, but even to insist upon the partici- 
pation of France in an arrangement for the final settlement of the 
Eastern question. In settling that question, all the other points 
involving what is called the balance of power must also be dis- 
cussed, Let not any improper intervention with the internal 
government of France be attempted, that would be unwise, not 
to say dangerous, in the excited state of parties there ; but let the 
French nation at least be shown that it will not be permitted to 
propagate revolutionary principles elsewhere. 

If the guarantees of the personal character of M. Guizot, and 
his means of obtaining the ratification of the people of France for 
his acts, are not sufficient for the powers of Europe, who have a 
direct interest in checking the restless and turbulent spirit of the 
French, still less satisfactory are the guarantees of the king, It 
is the misfortune of Louis Philip to possess none of those bril- 
liant virtues which produce an effect upon a superficial nation, 
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whilst he possesses those which the French, of all nations in the 
world, can least appreciate. In any other country, the example 
which he sets to his subjects as a kind husband, a good father, 
and an excellent economist, would not be without its weight, and 
the influence of it would be increased by the success which has 
attended the display of domestic virtue in this king. In France, 
however, domestic virtues of any kind are little prized, even by 
the mass; whilst with thousands who never practise them, they 
are received only as a reproach. Even as a man, these bright 
shades of character in Louis Philip are much overclouded by 
vice. He is not merely economical: he is avaricious—avaricious 
to an extent which leads him to ree and injustice. Ingrati- 
tude is a family failing of the Bourbons: Louis XVIII. ac- 
knowledged the hospitality of an Englishman, when that sove- 
reign was in adversity, by a mere formal bow when he was upon 
the throne. Charles X. could find no more splendid present for 
an Englishman, whose house and purse were open to him when 
he was in distress, than a paltry engraved portrait. Louis Philip 
has, indeed, been rather more generous as to presents; but we 
have heard of more than one instance, in which he has refused to 
refund sums of money which were expended for him, as soon as 
his turn was served. The circumstances under which Louis 
Philip obtained the crown were not such as to command admi- 
ration or respect. He neither won it by his sword, nor was he 
entitled to it by his position; and in vain do his partizans en- 
deavour to exonerate him from suspicion of intrigue. The party 
which sat him up is that most eager to pull hin down; and those 
parties whose interests and feelings were outraged by the change 
in the succession, are, although from different motives, agreed as 
to the propriety of a further change. Louis Philip has, indeed, a 
party powerful both in numbers and wealth, by which he is pro- 
tected ; for nearly all who are connected with the industry of the 
country, and who feel that there is no security for industry with- 
out peace, naturally cling to a monarch who is regarded as the 
type of peace; but this party would abandon him to-morrow, if 
it saw the same security in any other candidate for the crown. Its 
attachment to Louis Philip is merely one of interest—it has no 
respect for him as aman. The conduct of Louis Philip since 
his accession to the throne has not been such as to win golden 
opinions, either from the unreflecting multitude, or the discerning 
few. He has offended the mass by his disregard of their external 
attributes of power—by which the mass is captivated; and no 
man of whatever party can reflect upon the connection between 
him and the Baroness de Feuchéres without feelings of horror 
mixed with disdain. Everybody does not, indeed, believe, that 
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after the compact between the king and the notorious woman in 
question, by which she undertook to secure the settlement of the 
greater part of the fortune of the Duke de Bourbon upon one of the 
king’s sons, she laid violent hands upon the life of that kind-hearted 
but infatuated old man; but there are few, who inclined to the 
belief that his death was the result of suicide, without the impres- 
sion that it was produced by irritation and despondency, arising 
from the coercion which had been exercised over his mind, and 
regret that he should have consented to a donation in favour of 
a branch of the Bourbons, against whicli his profound aversion 
had been so frequently declared. The multitudinous sea cannot 
wash out the stain of this transaction from the character of the 
king. Without his cupidity, Madame Feuchéres never could 
have ventured upon that exercise of power over the mind of the 
Duke de Bourbon, which, in the hypothesis of suicide, induced 
the act; and even the French, with their lax morality, have be- 
held with feelings beyond contempt, the partition of the spoil be- 
tween their sovereign and the worthless person by whose influence 
it was obtained. God forbid that we should for a moment sanc~* 
tion the belief, that the Duke de Bourbon did not meet with his 
death from his own hand—but supposing that death to have been 
the effect of suicide, is the moral character of the affair which led 
to it at all changed? There are, however, thousands in France 
who believe that the duke did not destroy himself; and who refer 
to the evidence of his friend M. Rouen, as proof that such was 
not the case. M. Rouen, who resided near the duke’s palace, 
was one of the first persons called in when the melancholy event 
had occurred; and from his opinion as to the position of the 
body, and other circumstances, the death was not voluntary. In 
a recent conversation on this subject, M. Rouen expressed him- 
self nearly in the following words: “ For many days previously, 
I had perceived that the prince was labouring under melancholy, 
and that he was evidently spirit-broken, which I could easily un- 
derstand, from the coercion exercised by Madame de Feuchéres ; 
but never did I see anything to raise a suspicion in my mind that 
he would lay violent hands upon himself. I was with him on the 
evening preceding his death; we were playing at cards, and he 
was in better spirits than for some time past. I rose to take my 
leave at nearly twelve o’clock. The prince accompanied me to 
the door, shook hands with me, and said, ‘ Remember, Rouen, 
that you have promised to present your son to me to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock.’ Was this the language of a man who 
intended in a few hours to bid adieu to the world ?” 

The recent death of Madame de Feuchéres has revived the 
remembrance of this melancholy event, in a manner fatal to the 
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reputation of the king as regards his possession of a portion of 
the property bequeathed by his will. Madame de Feuchéres, 
whose share of it amounted to several millions, left the whole of 
her fortune to a niece, to the exclusion of all other natural heirs. 
In her ostentation and her desire to sink the remembrance of her 
own low origin, by making of this niece one of the richest 
heiresses in France, for the property was to go on accumulating 
until she should become of age—Madame de Feuchéres omitted 
some essential formalities, and the will is declared null. It is 
now a question whether her fortune belongs of right to her natu- 
ral heirs, or to her husband, the Baron de Feuchéres. The 
opinion of most lawyers is, that the husband alone is entitled to 
it; and in this opinion one of the tribunals has concurred. The 
baron, who is a man of high honour, and who appears to have 
been ignorant when he married of the real nature of the connec- 
tion between the lady and the prince, has formally announced his 
intention of declining any portion of a property obtained by such 
polluted means; and has, indeed, already transferred his right to 
various charitable establishments in France. What a commentary 
is this upon the conduct of the king! ‘The Duke d’Aumale, his 
son, is unblushingly allowed to retain his share; the Baron de 
Feuchéres, a poor man, refuses to stain his hands with a partition 
of the spoil. 

The affair of the succession of the Duke de Bourbon is not the 
only one in which want of delicacy has been shown by the king 
of the French. The wanton exposure of the failings of the 
Duchess de Berri created a strong sensation against him, not 
merely amongst those who were disposed to view all his acts with 
dislike, but also amongst those who were his most determined po- 
litical partizans. It was in his power to save both the reputation 
and the life of the Duchess de Berri; but he did not exercise his 
power over the latter until the former had been destroyed. Is it 
then to be wondered at, that the French should give credit to the 
charges of baseness and hypocrisy which are now made against 
him by the letters, real or false, put into circulation by Madame 
Saint Elme? What has he to oppose to these forgeries, supposing 
them to be so? His reputation for delicacy ?—it does not exist. 
Be the charges true or false, the odium will stick to him ; and 
where, we ask, is the moral influence of such a4 man over the 
nation, to induce it to respect any guarantees which he may have 
given, or may be inclined to give to the other powers of Europe, 
for the sacred observance of his engagements, and the duration of 
peace? 

Tt must be evident to all, that the moral influence of Louis 
Philip over the French nation is small; for a sovereign to com- 
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mand respect in a people for the engagements which he contracts 
in their name, he must be himself respected for his general character, 
and for the good faith observed in the engagements into which he 
has entered with them. We have shown how little there is in the 
personal character of Louis Philip to command the esteem of the 
French. It may be replied, perhaps, that with such a people, 
personal example in the way of public virtue has little weight. 
This, to a great extent, is true: if Louis Philip had set an ex- 
ample of spoliation and propagandism as regards other countries, 
it would have been warmly responded to, for men are very willing 
to listen to the voice which urges them forward in the course 
which their own passions approve: they are not so willing to obey 
the example which tends the other way. But mankind in gene- 
ral, and the French particularly, are not to be easily induced by 
the example of their rulers to do right; they are always ready 
enough to plead the absence of good example, when they are 
wrong. ‘The most virtuous and generous-hearted man in the 
world, might find it difficult to govern the French nation by the 
force of example ; but there are in France many thousands of en- 
lightened men, who desire a change in the national. character, 
and would promote the influence of good example in their, sove- 
reign; and the personal character of a truly good man could not 
be appealed to as the sanction of national outrage and public 
wrong. As to the faith with which Louis Philip has kept his en- 
gagements with the French, we have only to refer to the circum- 
stances under which he came to the throne. He received the 
crown from the Revolutionists, by promising that he would follow 
the programme which they prescribed. There was more virtue, 
indeed, in the breach than in the observance of this pledge; but to 
have given it at all, implies a readiness to gratify ambition, at the 
cost of probity, which does not tend to increase our admiration of 
the individual, whatever other claims he may have for our support ; 
and whilst one partyin France despises the ambition which Jed to 
the pledge, another is filled with animosity because it was not 
kept. Louis Philip received the crown from the hands of La- 
fayette, who, no match for him in finesse, believed that he would 
consent to be the president of a republic, with the empty title of 
king. Bitter was the disappointment, and deep-seated the anger 
of Lafayette, when the king had thrown off the tutelage under 
whose auspices he climbed to power. “ Tell the king,” said La- 
fayette, when invited to dine with him after his assertion of inde- 
pendence of the revolutionary party, “ that if Louis Philip has for- 
gotten what he promised to Lafayette, the old Republican general 
has not.” Europe has reason to bless the political profligacy of 


Louis Philip ; and so, indeed, if the true interests of the French 
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be considered, has France; but Louis Philip has shown that he 
can make engagements, and break them with the readiness with 
which they were made. The Republicans are not the only party 
to complain of his want of faith: they assert that when he ac- 
cepted the crown, he authorized one of his officers to assure 
Charles X. that he merely held it in trust, and would restore it to 
the deposed sovereign as soon as circumstances should admit 
of his doing so with safety to himself. Those circumstances have 
never occurred, perhaps; but has Louis Philip sought them? 
Has he not on the contrary, stept out of the way to throw obloquy 
upon the branch of the Bourbons which he has displaced? Of 
his reputed promise to surrender Algiers, we have, indeed, no au- 
thentic knowledge ; it may not have been given directly or indirectly 
—but there are few persons in France who believe the assertion of 
M. Guizot that it was not given; and Louis Philip is as much in 
discredit with one party, under the conviction that he gave the 
pledge and ought to have observed it, and with the mass of the 
nation, who believe that he compromised their amour propre, as if 
the authentic engagement were on record. 

There is nothing, then, in the character or influence of Louis 
Philip as a guarantee for the peace of Europe. The only 
guarantee is in the desire which he feels that peace may not be 
disturbed, because he knows that in the event of a war, he is not 
the leader whom the French would choose. The dynasty of 
Louis Philip, and more than the dynasty,—his private fortune, 
are at stake, and as war would dethrone the one, and remove the 
other, he is naturally an ardent partisan of peace. But is it in 
his power to preserve it? Has he the means as well as the in- 
clination to put down the thirst for military glory, or in other 
words, military brigandage, which is still the besetting malady of 
the French? If circumstances were to render his position more 
uncertain than it has hitherto been, and to compel him to choose 
between the immediate danger of expulsion by the people, and 
the chance of dethronement by the sovereigns of Europe, would 
he hesitate at embracing the revolutionary cause ? 

But let us suppose Louis Philip to be as sincere in his professions 
of amity to Europe, as he has hitherto been interested in making 
common cause with its rulers, against French propagandism ahd 
spoliation, what is the security which he can give beyond that 
sincerity? He is an old man; a few years must, in the course of 
nature, remove from him the power and influence which he now 
possesses, such as they are; and a successor whose education has 
been wholly military might profit by the repose allowed by 
Europe to France, to bring into action the energies of a country 
which had been permitted to wax strong. The military mania in 
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France is not indeed what it was, and twenty years more of peace, 
with a constant development of the commercial and agricultural 
resources of the country, might reduce the pulse of glory very 
low. ‘There must, however, be an excitement and a rivalry of 
some kind. ‘The pride of the French is such, that if they cannot 
be the first fighting people in the universe, they must, in their 
own opinion at least, be the first for something else. Let them 
hope to become the great manufacturing and carrying nation of 
Europe, as England now is, and they will lay aside the sword for 
the loom; but have the French the patience, the perseverance, 
the energy, which are required to make them even the successful 
competitors, not to say the masters, in industry, of the English. 
They neither understand those large principles of trade which 
alone can command preponderance; and the struggle between 
classes and interests in France is too great to warrant a belief that 
there ever will be a great national effort for supremacy in com- 
merce and manufactures. They are exceedingly sensitive on this 
point, and if clamour and boasting could supply the place of 
enterprise and industry, they would already be the first amongst 
manufacturing and carrying nations. ‘They see and hate the su- 
premacy of England in this respect, and would willingly eclipse 
her; but they want all the essential qualities of traders and 
manufacturers on a large scale, and even if these were not wanting, 
there are obstacles in the way even of moderately successful com- 
petition, which can only be removed by a total change in the form 
of the government and in the habits of the people. The first 
great obstacle is in the nature of the representative system. The 
Chamber of Deputies is two-thirds composed of merchants, 
manufacturers, and agriculturists; but every class has its own 
real or supposed interests in view, and neither will consent to any 
sacrifice for the public good. The proprietors of wood lands 
will not consent to a reduction of the duty:on coals; the coal 
owner will not allow foreign coals to be imported until the mar- 
ket has been stocked with all that he can raise. The iron master 
will not hear of the free importation of foreign iron, nor will the 
agriculturist agree to any concession that has not for its object the 
sale of his brandies and wines. Each class will struggle hard for 
concessions for itself; but the different classes will not co-operate 
in any measure for the extension of that general principle of ex- 
changes, without which no nation can be prosperous and great. 
Again, there is none of that stability in the government which 
promises security for commercial enterprise. ‘This year a minis- 
try may incline to one interest, next year to another. This year 
France may be tranquil, and: merchants and manufacturers caleu- 
lating on the duration of peace, may feel inclined to embark 
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further capital, and increase their means of production; next year 
a minister like Thiers may revive the dread of war, and paralyze 
the energy which had just begun to display itself. A greater 
obstacle than either of those above alluded to, consists in the 
inordinate desire of all classes to become what is called proprié- 
taires. Every man must be the owner of a piece of land, how- 
ever small, ‘The ambition of the little tradesman is to accumu- 
late sufficient capital to enable him to purchase an estate of some 
two or three thousand francs revenue, and to retire to the country, 
where he can attach propriétaire to his name, and hope to become 
the mayor of his commune. In England the profits of trade in a 
small way are an inducement to enterprise on a larger scale ; the 
capital, of course, remains in trade ; and even the wealthy retired 
merchant or manufacturer continues to speculate, by investing 
money in railways, steam companies, or some other active pursuit 
of industry. In France the savings of years are locked up in the 
public funds, and never find their way into trade. Even the 
farmer’s labourer saves and saves until he has realized sufficient 
to purchase an acre or two of land, and in nine cases out of ten, 
the savings are laid by as unproductive capital. An enormous 
portion of the circulating medium of the country is thus locked 
up for ten years. This desire to possess land is called inde- 
pendence: it is pride: it had its origin in the spirit of equality ; 
but in reality, it is a dislike for the pursuits of industry, How 
can France become a great commercial and manufacturing coun- 
try in such a state of things? Six per cent. is the legal rate of 
interest on commercial transactions; the last official returns of the 
sales of land show that it does not produce on an average 2} per 
cent. Can it be expected, therefore, that the military mania will 
be superseded by a rage for commerce? We think not. 

In alluding to the insufficiency of the guarantee of the peace 
of Europe as connected with the life of Louis Philip, we omitted 
‘to glance at the chance of assassination. It is painful to bring 
forward such an hypothesis as an argument, but it is unfor- 
tunately too well justified by circumstances; and to show that it is 
so, we will mention a fact not generally known, and in which the 
opinion of Louis Philip himself warrants the belief that this 
chance is not improbable. 

Shortly after the last attempt upon the king’s life, a meeting 
was held in Paris of English and American residents, to congra- 
tulate him upon his escape, and General Sir John Doveton, as 
chairman of the meeting, was appointed to present the address. 
The king, in thanking the general for the sympathy expressed for ~ 
him by the British and American residents, said-—‘ | feel that I 
am doomed to die by the hand of an assassin, but that conviction 
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shall not prevent me from acting according to my impression of 
what is for the interest and welfare of my country.” May this 
sad presentiment never be realized! May the abominable doc- 
trines which have produced so many attempts upon the life of the 
French sovereign be again defeated by Providence! But that 
the danger does exist is evident, and Louis Philip, who knows as 
well as any man in France to what extent these doctrines have 
taken root, is not blind to the danger of his position. 

If, as regards the settlement of the questions under immediate 
discussion between the French government and the other cabinets 
of Europe, we may give credit to the King of the French and his 
ministers for sincerity,—and it is their interest to be sincere under 
existing circumstances,—we may hope for a good understanding 
in the arrangement of the affair of the sultan and Mehemet Ali. 
The absurd statement of the legitimist and republican journals 
in France, that a treaty had been entered into by England and 
Russia for the partition of Turkey, and which would never have 
had currency for more than a few hours, if it had not been in- 
vented in a country where so many thousands being lax in their 
own morals, readily suppose the existence of similar laxity in 
others, bas been formally contradicted by the Journal de Franc- 
fort, which is the semi-official organ of the Russian government, 
and M. Guizot has repeatedly and very recently assured the Bri- 
tish chargé d’affaires at the court of France, that he has never 
suspected England or Russia of an intention to turn the treaty of 
July to the exclusive profit of either. The only point upon 
which there is any difference at this moment between M. Guizot 
and the members of the conference is the revolution in Candia 
and Bulgaria. He recommends direct intervention in favour of 
the Christians, and insinuates that in order to raise the French 
cabinet a little in public opinion, France should play a leading 
part in the intervention. M. Guizot, however, has made no sti- 
pulation on this point, and will probably give way upon it as he 
has done upon others, if the members of the conference should 
persist in taking a different view of the question. We can easily 
conceive that it would be very gratifying to M. Guizot to be per- 
mitted to employ a French fleet and French troops in such an 
intervenfion, for it would please the national pride, and be an 
answer to his opponents in the chambers, who have declared that 
he is anxious for peace @ tout prix, and afraid to stipulate for an 
honourable position in what is called the compact of Europe. 
Nor is there, perhaps, any just reason why France should be ex- 
cluded from her share in honourable intervention, if she will con- 
sent to give guarantees against her turning to account, for future 
aggression, the means which would thus be afforded to her of 
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employing her troops and her ships in a manner worthy of the 
motives which are supposed to inspire the advocates for rational 
liberty and peace in Europe ; but to make France a direct party 
to the intervention of Europe in the struggle of the Cross against 
the Crescent, and to permit her at the same time to go on in- 
creasing her army and navy, would be little less than madness. 

In a recent discussion in the Chamber of Peers, Marshal Soult 
declared that so far from recommending the increase of the army, 
it was his intention to reduce it to the greatest possible extent 
consistently with the safety of the country. This is a satisfactory 
pledge as far as it goes, but unfortunately there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion in France as to what is or is not a sufficient 
standing force for national security. Even Marshal Soult’s esti- 
mate on this subject goes far beyond what can reasonably be con- 
ceded by other powers. And his estimate is infinitely under that 
of a powerful party in the Chamber of Deputies. This party, in- 
deed, powerful as it is over public opinion, or that wild feeling in 
France to which the name of public opinion is given, does not 
hold the reins of government, nor is it in a majority in the Cham- 
ber, but commotion or intrigue may again give to it preponder- 
ance, and it is not safe to permit the present government to go 
on preparing the way for such a faction. The army in France is 
on a much more extensive footing than can be required for the 
maintenance of internal tranquillity, so far as it can be maintained 
by an armed force ; for is there not an army of police in France, 
and is there not a danger that in the event of serious commotion, 
a large standing army, siding with the populace, would restore to 
power the republican leaders who lately threatened to propagan- 
dize Europe? There must be some more positive understanding 
between the French cabinet and the powers of Europe, as to a 
reduction of the army, than the speeches of Marshal Soult in the 
Chambers. In the Chamber of Peers, where the advocates of 
peace are in a large majority, he naturally uses language which 
has a tendency to tranquillize and to secure votes ; in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies he is another man, for there the peace party is 
not so strong, and he takes care not to pledge himself in so posi- 
tive a manner to reduction. The struggle in France, however, is 
not so much for military as for naval supremacy. The internal 
state of the country, the number of fortresses to be garrisoned, and 
the necessity of keeping up a supply for Africa, where the French 
are every year decimated by disease, fatigue and privation, form a 
plea, such as it is, for keeping up a large military force. There is 
no such plea for the clamour for the increase of the navy, and yet 
this is the burthen of all the speeches in both Chambers whenever 
the position of France in Europe is under discussion. The 
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minister of marine, in replying to a remark of Count Tirlet on 
the 18th June, that France was infinitely inferior to England in 
the means of steam warfare, instead of boldly saying, that, con- 
sidering the number of her colonies, and the extent of her com- 
merce, France had as many war steamers as England, and quite 
enough for her purpose, asserted, without reference to any such 
consideration, that the actual number of war steamers of France 
was greater than that of England; whereas, the truth is, that, 
power for power, that of England is nearly double. Was the 
minister of marine ignorant of this fact? Certainly not, but as 
he had not nerve enough to say, that the steam navy of France 
was quite as extensive as it ought to be, considering her rank asa 
maritime country, he preferred getting rid of the reproach by an 
unfounded assertion, ‘This assertion, answered by figures, what 
has the minister to urge against augmentation? If the finances 
of England were in so prosperous a state that she could afford to 
build two additional war steamers for one that the French might 
build, she might permit the French to go on building, although 
she would be increasing her own naval force with no other object 
than to keep France in check ; but she cannot do this, and there- 
fore has a right to demand that the naval force of France shall 
only be in proportion to her actual wants, or, at auy rate, in pro- 
portion with that of England, as indicated by the extent of the 


colonies and the mercantile navy of each country. If Europe is 
to remain at peace, every nation must have its forces on a peace 
footing, otherwise there will neither be peace nor security. 
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Art. IX.—1. Vier Fragen von einem Ost Preussen. (Four Questions 
by an East Prussian.) 

2. Erértungen iiber die vier Fragen. (Remarks on the Four Ques- 
tions.) 





Ir is long since any book has excited so great a sensation in Germany 
as the little pamphlet entitled “ Four Questions.” It was ushered mys- 
teriously into the world, and has been rigidly suppressed. The author, 
Dr. Jacobi, of Konigsberg, we believe, has been brought to trial for the 
somewhat indefinite crime of ‘‘ offending majesty” (beleidigter Majestit). 
He has met with great sympathy from the inhabitants of the province, a 
subscription of eighteen thousand dollars having been raised in his favour. 
We have read the pamphlet with attention and in an impartial spirit. It 
does not contain one-twentieth part of the violence of the leading articles 
in the most temperate of our political journals, We are aware that it 
would not be fair to institute a comparison, since, owing to the freedom 
of discussion in our country, perfectly harmless matter here might suffice 
to excite a flame in Germany. A weekly English periodical described 
the work as containing revoluticnary principles. Nothing can be more 
unjust. The work is written in a manly and forcible tone; it contains 
observations on the ministers and bureaucracy of Prussia, written in no 
friendly spirit, on the truth of which we do not profess to decide. Nay, 
it would seem, from the pamphlet which we have placed second on the 
list at the head of this article, that the extracts from the documents on 
which Dr. Jacobi founds many of his reasons for discontent, are not 
correct. But the statements of this commentator must be received with 
great caution ; the evident joy with which he anticipates the condemna- 
tion of his opponent, proves him a prejudiced witness. The ‘ Four 
Questions” demand only what the Prussians have a right to ask. The 
late King of Prussia, after the happy deliverance of his country from 
French tyranny, promised to grant his people a constitution. Stein, a 
name never to be mentioned without respect, and Hardenberg, were 
favourers of the measure. Later events, and probably the suggestions 
of a neighbouring power, may have contributed to alter the intentions 
of the king, and the people, strong in love to their sovereign and re- 
specting his many excellent qualities, did not press the subject. But 
the promise had been made, and was never recalled either by the late 
sovereign or by his present majesty. It is the performance of this pro- 
mise, made with all the solemnity of a law, and the execution of which 
was only deferred by the difficulties and delays of the necessary previous 
arrangements, that the author of the “‘ Four Questions” reclaims: and in 
doing so, he is strictly within the letter of the law. For the sake of 
Prussia herself, we hope he may be acquitted ; for if he be condemned, 
few indeed will be the strictures which will be admitted to pass free. 
With respect to the manner in which the book was published, we feel 
reluctant to make any observations, as we believe the matter is still under 
examination ; we must therefore leave it to the proper authorities. 

The present King of Prussia deservedly bears a very high character. 
He is universally spoken of as a man of a highly cultivated mind, great 
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knowledge of business, and of a most amiable disposition. His liberal 
patronage of learning and the arts deserves honourable mention. Witbin 
the short period of a year he has collected in his capital many of the 
men most eminent for genius and talent. Yet with all this, strange to 
say, his popularity has confessedly declined. We regret that the timid 
policy of his advisers should have led to the prosecution of Dr. Jacobi. 
We are of opinion that the accusation of treason cannot be maintained ; 
the manner in which Dr. Jacobi speaks of the king is uniformly respect~ 
ful, and the majority in the provincial diet proves that he speaks the 
sentiments of thousands of his neighbours. The tone in which he speaks 
of the ministers and public officers is not friendly—it may be party co- 
loured—but the event has sufficiently proved that confiscation and pro- 
hibition but increase sympathy for the accused. 

Since writing the above remarks, we learn from the German papers 
that the king, who intends to make a journey in the autumn to Breslau 
in Silesia, has declared his intention of not accepting any extra public 
mark of respect from the magistracy or corporation of that city. In the 
communication of the minister, in which he announces the royal dis- 
pleasure, he alleges as a reason that his majesty views the directions 
which the electors of that city had given to their member at the pro- 
vincial diet, to vote in favour of the constitution, as open opposition. 
The most recent accounts from the Rhine, where the provincial diet has 
just commenced its session, announce that this province shows the senti- 
ments of Kénigsberg and Breslau. 

We are bound in justice to add, that in the recent sessions of the diets 
which have just been closed, the king has shown a sincere desire to 
render these meetings more extensively useful. Whether he wishes to 
prepare the people gradually for the introduction of greater political 
freedom, or whether he thinks that political development is not neces- 
sarily connected with any definite constitution, in the English sense of 
the term, time must show. ‘The public attention in Germany is at this 
moment directed with some interest to the opening diet of the Rhine 
provinces, which has only commenced sitting after the conclusion of 
most of the other provincial assemblies. The inhabitants are said to be 
strongly attached to a liberal form of government, and the king will then 
be in possession of the wishes of the people, communicated by such 
organs as the present constitution of Prussia allows. 





Arr. X.—Moritz, Herzog und Churfiirst zu Sachsen. Eine Darstellung 
aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation, von Dr. F. A. von Langenn, &c. 
(Maurice, Duke and Elector of Saxony. By Dr. von Langenn.) 
Erster Theil, mit Moritz’s Bildniss. Leipsic. 184). 


Tue principal features in the life and character of Prince Maurice are 
familiar to the English public from the impartial account of Robertson. 
The part which this prince, undoubtedly the most able of those who 
figured at this period of the Reformation, played in the affairs of Ger- 
many, is prominent, and his actions stand before the world so strongly 
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marked, that we can hardly expect any new light to be thrown upon the 
actions themselves. All that we can possibly hope for is, that, by a dili- 
gent investigation of the archives, the motives by which this extraordi- 
nary and able prince was influenced may be somewhat more clearly 
developed. Maurice appears as one of the most singular enigmas in 
history. Scarcely of age when he came to the government of his own 
dominions, he renounced the league of Smalcalden, although most sin- 
cerely attached to the Protestant religion ; involved in differences with 
his kinsman John Frederic, he usurped his throne when he had been 
deprived of his possessions by an arbitrary and unjust decree of Charles 
the Fifth. Such conduct might seem to justify the extreme abuse and 
distrust of the Protestants, when lo, he rises as the champion of the 
Protestant cause, and the emperor narrowly escapes being the prisoner of 
his former confidant. He died in battle at the age of thirty-three, 
having reigned twelve short years; nor, when we consider his character 
and abilities, does the remark of a Saxon historian seem improbable, that 
had he lived, Germany might have been spared many of the horrors of 
the thirty years’ war. Providence, however, had decreed otherwise. 

In order to attain a just opinion of the character of Maurice, we must 
judge him not according to abstract notions of right or wrong, but ac- 
cording to the temper and colouring of the times in which he lived. In 
the short notice to which we must confine ourselves, we shall select his 
difference with his kinsman John Frederic, as the most intricate and 
interesting feature. For historians are pretty unanimous respecting his 
defence of the Protestants against the emperor and his league with the 
French. The patriotism of recent writers has occasionally taken fire at 
his union with that people, but we must not forget that Maurice, who 
had lived on terms of intimacy with the emperor, was better acquainted 
with the resources of that monarch than many of the other German 
princes. And the event proved that the alliance was entered upon more 
with a view to frighten the emperor than to allow the French a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of Germany. 

But in his differences with the elector, his conduct at first sight ap- 
pears open to great suspicion, nor does Dr. von Langenn, who writes 
with impartiality, acquit Maurice of ambition. There are two points of 
view, which must not be lost sight of in considering this period of the 
Reformation, the former of which bas naturally escaped the attention of 
foreign historians ; we mean the question of territorial supremacy, and 
the different view of the Reformation entertained by the Protestants. 
In both these respects the characters of the two princes presented a dis- 
tinct contrast with each other. The dominions of the Saxon princes 
had been divided into two parts about half a century before the period 
of which we are speaking ; the elder, according to Saxon law, making 
the division, and the younger choosing which of the proposed parts he 
might prefer. To prevent the possibility, or rather to augment the 
difficulties of intestine feuds, many important subjects had been left 
common to the two lines (of Albert and Ernest). Yet this very mea- 
sure, as might easily have been foreseen, but hastened the civil war. It 
seems an established fact, that John Frederic had allowed himself rights 
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of supremacy in the petty domains of Maurice, to which a far less am- 
bitious and able prince would not have submitted. How far these 
inroads were agreeable to Maurice, as furnishing him with a pretext for 
extending his dominions, we are unable at this length of time to decide. 
His letters and documents, several of which are now for the first time 
published, breathe a spirit of peace and a desire for reconciliation ; but 
we must not forget that Maurice’s powers of dissimulation even imposed 
upon that great master of the art, Charles the Fifth himself. When the 
emperor had resolved upon dethroning the elector, Maurice’s repeated 
refusal to assume the title, although decorous, was certainly not very 
sincere. The commencement of the difference must certainly be attri- 
buted to John Frederic, and not to Maurice. 

Nor was the manner in which these two princes, both worthy of ad- 
miration, viewed the Reformation, less diametrically opposite. John 
Frederic was devoted heart and soul to the new doctrines, and considered 
any temporizing measures, although dictated by necessity, almost as a 
sin against providence; Maurice, whose distinguished genius displayed 
itself at an early age, was brought up at no less than five different courts, 
and it is by no means improbable that the marks of esteem and affec- 
tion which he received in his youth from both the religious parties, may 
have inspired him with toleration. Less of a zealot than his kinsman, 
and conscious of his superiority to the emperor in the arts of policy and 
dissimulation, it is not to be wondered at that he preferred and proposed 
to consider the questions in dispute more by means of diplomacy than 
of theology. Nor must we forget that at a later period of his life, 
when the Protestants were most virulent against him, the opinions of 
Melancthon coincided with those of Maurice. His refusal to continue 
in the league of Smalcalden, may likewise be rationally explained. He 
united in his own person rapidity of execution with prudence of resolve, 
and had the league elected him for their commander, a happier result 
might have been anticipated. But what likelihood was there that his 
kinsman, who had proved so jealous of his own prerogatives that he 
had exceeded his just rights, would wave his pretensions in favour of a 
mere youth, and that youth his rival ? 

These and the other features in the life of Maurice are treated with 
ability and impartiality by Dr. von Langenn, who had previously esta- 
blished his claim to the character of a patriotic investigator of Saxon 
history in his life of Duke Albert. Dr. von Langenn is tutor to Prince 
Albert of Saxony (who is probably destined one day to ascend the throne 
of that country), and the liberal and enlightened views which he dis- 
plays in the work before us afford the best guarantee of success in his 
honourable office. If he has not succeeded in clearing the memory of 
Maurice from all the clouds which overshadowed it, he has placed before 
us in a clear and striking manner, the difficulties by which that prince 
was surrounded—difficulties internal and external, which it was perhaps 
impossible to surmount, without adopting a line of conduct, which, in 
less complicated and less troubled times, might justly demand a much 
severer judgment. 


—————— 
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Art. XI.—Neapel und die Neapolitaner, oder Briefe aus Neapel in die 
Heimath von Dr. Karl August Mayer. (Naples and the Neapolitans, 
in a Series of Letters by Dr. C. A. Mayer.) Erster Band. Olden- 
burg. 1840. 


Tus agreeable volume, from the pen of one who is thoroughly master of 
his subject, has refreshed our recollections of Italy. On foot, on horse- 
back, or in carriage, we have traversed no inconsiderable portion of the 
southern part of the peninsula, and we can recommend the author as a 
trust-worthy guide on subjects on which Mrs. Starke, “ the Queen of 
Sorrento,” as she was called in our day, is naturally silent. On the 
high road and in the beaten track frequented by the swarm of annuals, 
the national character does not appear to advantage. The love of gain 
has called forth the weaknesses, or if you will, the vices of the inhabit- 
auts, whilst their good qualities only show themselves on a longer ac- 
quaintance. Added to this, the difficulty of understanding the dialects 
of the country, even to those who have made themselves masters of pure 
Tuscan, is very great. After some study of the language and a diligent 
attendance at the little Teatro San Carlino, where we promise our un- 
fastidious readers much amusement, unless our old favourites, Pulcinello, 
Colombina, Trivella, and Arlecchino, have changed their nature, we 
buckled on our knapsack and trudged through the Abruzzi, although our 
good friends, the artists in Rome, represented the tour as dangerous. 
We cannot say we found it so; we were unmolested, and found the 
people friendly and hospitable. 

We were amply indemnified, by the beauty of the scenery, for the 
many inconveniences which a pedestrian must expect to encounter in 
districts where a horse is still called a vettura, carriages being still un- 
known there. Our pompous title of eccellenza, more frequently cut down 
to lenza, which had so often been bawled in our ears by coachmen, shoe- 
blacks, lazzaroni, and id genus omne, on the Toledo and elsewhere, 
dwindled down into the simple appellation of galantuomo, the lowest 
term of acklress which that polite people adopt. The hospitality of the 
people was sometimes painful. We frequently found, on having taken 
our meals with respectable inhabitants who were travelling in the same 
direction, that, on rising, our bill had been paid, nor could we ever on 
such occasions prevail upon the host or hostess to accept even of a 
buona mano. On conversing with an agreeable family, with whom we 
travelled for some time, on their road to a féte in honour of St. Justus, 
we were informed that according to the customs of the country, a stranger 
had the right of entering any house he liked, and was welcome as long 
as he chose to stay, but that the suspicions of the government, by ren- 
dering every one responsible for the political opinions of bis guests, were 
gradually operating a change in national manners. We once had a 
warm dispute with a Neapolitan officer, who insisted on doing the ho- 
nours, to which we submitted on a promise that he and his party would 
be our guests at a parting supper. ‘They readily consented, when lo and 
behold, after a merry meal, they pulled out their purses. This was going 
too far, but we were reduced to a reluctant submission by the observa- 
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tion, “ Don Enrico, we doubt not that you mean it kindly, but you must 
allow me to tell you, that according to the custom of the country, if 
you say a word more, I must consider it as a personal offence.” Let 
those blame the Neapolitans who like, we should be ungrateful if we 
did not acknowledge the many good offices we have received from them 
and from their antipodes, the Sicilians. In such excursions, a know- 
ledge of the language, a cheerful disposition, and a disregard of numerous 
little inconveniences, are indispensable; he who remains on the high 
road sees little more of the real character of the people than if he had 
remained in London. 

With respect to the danger attendant on such excursions, we do not 
consider it as very great ; much will depend on the state of the country, 
and much on the prudence of the traveller. The introduction or im- 
provement of roads will do much in this respect, although in 1854 the 
carriage of the King of Naples was plundered on the high road near 
that nest of infernal looking fellows, Itri. A knowledge of the value of 
money is requisite, nor would we recommend the traveller to display 
large sums of it in a country where absolution may be obtained for a few 
crowns. Carelessness on the part of a foreigner in this respect caused 
the murder of a poor muledriver during our trip through Sicily. It is 
right to observe, that this foreigner was not an Englishman, and that he 
behaved with the greatest liberality to the widow of the murdered man. 

With respect to cleanliness, matters are much improved of late years 
in some hotels in the principal cities ; yet those who wish to pass through 
the world without being intimate with ‘ man’s familiars,” would do 
better to remain in more northern climates. Yet we can hardly even 
now refrain from a laugh at the woeful address of our fellow traveller to 
our portly hostess at Arpino, Cicero’s birthplace. ‘‘ Mamma mia, quanti 
pulet acete?” “ Eh! figho mio,” was the unexpected reply, “ aache 
 paradiso sono le pulct." We do not know whether we may venture 
upon a translation to prudish English ears; they will prove a mere flea- 
bite to those accustomed to Italian freedom. 

On the Neapolitan Apennines, the climate is very various. On re- 
turning from Sicily, through Calabria, we came to the lofty hamlet of 
Terioli, some thousand feet above the sea. It was in June, and on com- 
plaining of the cold to a sturdy mountaineer, who with his peaked hat 
and musket might almost have passed for a Tyrolese, be said, ‘‘ Avimmo 
undici misi di friddo, ed uno di frisco’—(We have eleven months cold 
weather and one month fresh.) La bella Italia thought we, and whilst 
we were quietly eating our luncheon, we received the agreeable intelli- 
gence that a band of robbers had made their appearance. ‘‘ Sono gente 
nel paese””—(‘There are people in the country), was the pithy information, 
the purport of which was rendered more important by the gestures 
which accompanied it. As there were ladies of the party, and the 
robbers had but two days before carried off four women, we thought it 
best to present our letter of recommendation to the governadore, who 
assured us that the report was not true, and that he had received orders 
to punish the authors of it, Alas! for the trustworthiness of official 
information in this country; the very place was pointed out to us in the 
VOL. XXVII, NO. Liv. GG 
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course of the day, and we were heartily glad when we arrived at our 
night’s quarters, for, although it is very agreeable to talk of past escapes, 
yet until you are quite certain that there will be an escape, the subject 
is not quite so inviting. We afterwards learned that the government, 
in order to encourage travellers to frequent the then recently finished 
road through Calabria and Basilicata to Naples, made a point of dis- 
crediting all reports of the kind, and a friend of ours who made the 
journey two years before we did, heard a shot and found the rifled tra- 
veller still warm. 

Yet although we willingly do justice to the air of Naples, the deep 
blue of her seas, the varied tints which play in magic light upon the 
mountaius at the enchanting hour of sunset, it is only with sorrow that 
we look upon the condition of the people. Like their own fertile land, 
good qualities, and many of them, lie in rich profusion on the surface, 
rendering a short and transient acquaintance delightful. But to the 
deeper observer there is much to give pain. It would seem that the 
people had never recovered the shock which the moral degradation of 
the last centuries of the Roman empire communicated from its corrupt 
source. Many of the vices of that period are known otherwise than by 
tradition, and although the exceptions may be numerous, would seem to 
have struck deep root in this beautiful country. We should not despair 
of their regeneration under a better government, or rather if the vital 
principle did not slumber, such government could not so long have existed. 
The same energy which defeated the different attempts to introduce the 
inquisition has not shown itself in other matters. The papal rule presses 
like a nightmare in the southern ecclesiastical dominions, and the Neapo- 
litans, with the present king at their head, have, with all their better 
qualities, but too much resemblance with their national hero Pulcinello. 
And yet, when we read, in Colletta, the tragedies of which fair Naples 
has in the present century so often been a witness, his affectionate regret 
for the good and virtuous who perished in their visionary schemes of 
regeneration, which must ever be hopeless until a moral interest is taken 
by the government in the improvement of the lower classes, let us not 
envy the careless child of the south his dolce far niente. 





Art. XII.—1. Archivio Storico Italiano, ossia Raccolta di Opere e Docu- 
menti finora inediti ov divenuti rarissimi riguardante la Storia d Italia ; 
compilata da una Societa di Amici e Cultori della medesima. (Italian 
Historical Archives, or Collection of Works and Documents at pre- 
sent unpublished or scarce, in relation to Italian History ; compiled 
by a Society of Friends and Students of the same.) Florence. 1841. 

2. Le Storie di Jacopo Petti. Florence. 1841. 

3. Tavole Sinottiche e Sincrone della Storia Fiorentina, compilati da Alfredo 
Reumont. (Synoptic and Synchronous Tables of Florentine History.) 

4. Italy. General Views of its History and Literature, in reference to 
its Present State, by L. Mariotti. 2 vols. London. 


Tue first of the works before us will be found to contain both interest- 


ing and original information on many obscure Italian subjects. It is me- 
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lancholy to trace that since the days of Manzoni and Pellico, Italy has 

scarce produced one original work, but confines herself to those branches 

of archeological research, which at least indicate what her feelings are 

as to the past sources of her glory. It is our intention, provided Italian 

inertness will permit us, to investigate shortly what is doing in all 

her universities, and to see whether the fearful palsy that pervades the 

literary mind of Italy be in all respects co-extensive there with other parts. 

The remaining works at the head of this article are devoted to the illus- 

tration of Florentine History, and the second contains genealogical 

trees of the Medici, and the other illustrious families of that city. 

The last work is by an Italian gentleman resident in this country, but 

contains more information on the subject on which it treats, and more 

references to the modern position of Italy, than we have seen in any 

recent production. It is written by him in English, in which lan- 
guage he has attained an astonishing proficiency, even to composition 
in verse, and his own pure Italian freedom of speech and pained 
sentiments at the humiliation of his country, bursting forth with native 
eloquence and singular English expressions, rather enhance the beauty 
of the work, in our notions, than deteriorate from it. He has divided his 
work into five periods. Ist. The middle ages. 2nd. The age of liberty, 
embracing the glory of the Italian republics, from the first sanctioning 
of the independence of the Lombard cities at the peace of Constance 
in 1183, down to the last agony of liberty at Florence under the re- 
peated assaults of papal perfidy and imperial violence in 1530, the 
period Sismondi has illustrated. 3rd. The age of domestic tyranny of 
the Este and Medici, which he calls the “ age of splendor,” commenc- 
ing with the first Cosmo and bis grandson, Lorenzo dei Medici, embrac- 
ing the period of Leo X.; of the first and second Alphonso of Ferrara, 
down to the last patronage granted to literature by the Dukes of Savoy, 
by the patrician aristocracy at Venice, and at Rome in the days of 
Christina of Sweden. 4th. The age of foreign dominion or decline, com- 
mencing with the invasion of Charles VIII. and ending with the French 
revolution. 5th. Revival of Italy from the days of Ferdinand and Leo- 
pold of Tuscany, of Francis I. and Joseph II. of Austria, through the 
convulsions of the French Revolution to the present time. We shall 
proceed to notice a few points in our author's narrative. His observa- 
tions at the commencement of his work on the Italian cities are ex- 
tremely beautiful. Thus on Venice :— 


“Venice owing, as we have seen, her origin to the barbaric invasions, was 
perhaps the only spot in all Italy pure from barbaric mixture. The Venetian 
aristocracy, the noblest of all aristocracies, hardened by the constant exertions 
demanded by their situation, inflamed by a sincere, though perhaps selfish 
patriotism, displayed for a long time a valour worthy of a better fate. The 
dark and bloody policy which stained the last period of that ill-fated republic, 
has been, we think, too long exposed and execrated, even to exaggeration ; and 
it is full time that peace should be granted at least to the memory of Venice, 
since little more than her memory remains. Her native element, the sea, is 
now receding from her lagoons, like a faithless friend in the hour of adversity, 
and she lies down lifeless and mute, a spectre city, insensible of her rapid 
decay,—dead almost to the fondest hopes and to the revengeful wrath univer- 
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sally cherished in the Italian bosoms, as if the sentence which laid her low were 
irrevocable, and the hour of Italian redemption, however soon it may strike, 
would always be too late for the revival of Venice.” —vol. i. p. 66. 


Tuscany and Florence :— 


‘Tuscany in all times, perhaps even before the Grecian era, the ruler of 
letters and arts, is now occupied by a soft, gentle, highly-refined people, in 
whose slender and gracile frames, in whose elegant but effeminate features it 
would not be easy to recognize the successors of those fierce partizans who, 
after receiving liberty as a gift from their brothers of Lombardy, were so loose 
and violent in abusing it, but no less warm and intrepid, and desperately ob- 
stinate before they consented to give it up. Traces of the ancient Tuscan valor 
are to be found in Arezzo, in Pistoia, and wherever, indeed, you rise towards 
the Apennines ; but the capital, Florence, the beautiful, the Athens of modern 
Italy, she alone, the mother of genius, who has given birth to a greater number 
of eminent men than all the rest of Italy put together,—Florence is now idly 
and voluptuously lying in the lap of her green vale of Arno, ‘like a beautiful 
pearl set in emerald,’ as if lulled by the murmur of her river and by the fasci- 
nation of the smiles of her climate. Sinking into a state of dejection propor- 
tionate to the excitement of the ages of the Strozzi, worn out, enervated by 
along peace and by the artful tyranny of their princes, these people are scarcely 
aware that their silken ties have now been changed into an iron chain. Gay and 
thoughtless, vain of their by-gone greatness, of their polished language, of their 
wide-spread scholarship, of their nice taste, of their villas, of their churches, 
and of themselves, the Florentines are called, perhaps not unjustly, the French 
of Italy.”—vol. i. p. 69. 

Rome :— 


“Rome sitting in an unhealthy desert, a venerable corpse, a dissolute con- 
vent of prelates and cardinals, whose vast empire and influence have been 
reduced to those tottering walls, the head of achurch that has outlived her age, 
the capital of a state in open rebellion,—Rome, like Tithonus of the fable, has 
reached the last state of decrepitude without being permitted to die. Not only 
the capital, but all the provinces south of the Apennines, the lands of the Sabini 
and Umbri, have contracted that Levitical spirit by which all talents and emi- 
nence are exclusively directed to the altar and its intrigues. Hence that tinge 
of Jesuitism that taints the Roman character in the highest classes, painted, as 
it were, on the lines of their countenances, in the sound of their mellifluous accent. 
Only what is not priest in Rome, or priestly in family or connexion, or servants 
of priests, —the populace of the eternal city, the ‘Transteverini, display in their 
features, costume and manners, and more in their sudden and often generous 
bursts of passion,—the antique Romans—such as may, with a better educa- 
tion, become one day the freemen of the capital of the redeemed country.” 


Though not fully coinciding in the author's view, few can avoid being 
struck with the beauty of the following extract on the question of 
Romanism :— 


“Christianity came not to avenge, not to redress, but to console ; it promised 
not peace on earth, but retribution in Heaven ; it did not break the chains of 
the slave, but shared them with him; unable to destroy feudalism, it created 
chivalry ; to quench the thirst for battle, it invented processions and masses. 
To the victims of human injustice, it laid open the asylum of the sanctuary ; for 
the blasted hopes of youth, for the exposed honour of virgins, it prepared the 
silence of the cloister ; against the unlimited ambition of monarchs, it mustered 
the thunders of the Vatican. A day had been (it is an unwelcome thought, 
but one from which we cannot escape)—a day had been when in ages of bar- 
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barism, of oppression and prejudice, every institution that had become con- 
nected with the Christiar religion, even the most absurd doctrines and _perni- 
cious practices with which Catholicism has been charged, had their holy, their 
redeeming influence—when popery and the monastery alone preserved the 
social system from utter ruin, But no sooner had the Christian religion 
triumphed, than the seeds of corruption burst forth; the ministers of the Gos- 
pel, styling themselves the vicars of Christ, began by undoing his work. They 
withdrew his books and counterfeited his words ; then they made their opinion 
a law, and enforced that law by fire and sword. They intruded themselves 
into the secrets of the heart, and laid conscience asleep. They monopolized 
the eternal clemency, and set a price for the ransom of the soul, even beyond 
the limits of the Vatican—the rivals of kings in wealth, in power, in crime.”— 
vol. i. p. 88. 


Again :— 

“ But if the monks had their own day, it has set long since. The mission of 
the convents is accomplished ; our gratitude has gone too far, and monkish 
pretensions still farther. There are other debts, and more recent, that we must 
be equally eager to discharge. The convents as a system must perish, The 
idle and pampered life of Franciscans, the loose morals and the tenebrous in- 
trigues of Jesuits, the splendour and luxury of Benedictines, the bigotry and 
ferociousness of Dominicans, the vow of perpetual seclusion, the slow suicide 
of ascetic discipline, the fiendish arts by which inexperienced souls were walled 
up in a living tomb, have long been judged. It is not, we repeat, it is not the 
fault of Italy if there are still convents and popes. The last generation wit- 
nessed the sudden abolition of all these inveterate evils, and they have only 
returned with the re-establishment of that old-fashioned, hateful state of things 
against which that unfortunate nation is struggling.” —vol. i. p. 99. 


Again, of the poets who preceded Dante we have the following 
truly national and graphic sketch :— 

“ Most of them were men of lofty character, and played a conspicuous part 
in the history of their age. They seem to rise before us as in their old-fashioned 
costume of cassoc and steel, each one pompously holding forth the manuscript 
of his Canzoniere, on which he lays his claims to the consideration of poste- 
rity; each one leading by the hand his peerless mistress, blushing at the sound 
of her praises; all stately forms, dark and solemn, assuming gigantic dimen- 
sions through the magnifying medium of the mist of time. The very first of 
the number, of whom, indeed, as of Faliero in the hall of the great council at 
Venice, nothing can be discerned but a black veil and a name, is Ciullo 
d’Alcamo, and under his bust are sculptured a few rude stanzas of the first 
Italian songs we have left. Ciullo remains behind a noble group of Sicilian 
bards, of judges, knights, and notaries constituting the court of the second 
Frederick, flourishing half a century after him. Frederick, a bard himself and 
an Italian by birth and education, a knight, a scholar, a liberal patron of 
learning and genius, stands foremost with all the height of his commanding 
figure, stretching the ample folds of his imperial and royal purple, as if in the 
attitude of patronage over his courtiers and minions; like the prince of dark- 
ness hiding under the splendour of his crown the scars left in his forehead by 
the burnings of the Vatican. By his right side are his two sons, like him 
initiated in all the apprenticeships of knighthood and minstrelsy ; and by his 
left the wretched victim of a moment of his inconsiderate wrath, the butt of 
cruelty, treason, and calumny,— Pier delle Vigne, turning towards his lord the 
hollow sockets whence his eyes were wrenched, and tendering to him the bow- 
strings with which he strangled himself in his dungeon.”—vol, i. p. 157, 
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The description of Dante, surrounded with forms of woe and deeds of 
horror, lending to that giant intellect its peculiar sadness; Francesca, 
Ugolino, Manfredi, Pier delle Vigne, Farinata, a fell period when 
princes were poisoned by monks in the eucharistic elements, when 
even Dante’s best and only friend, Guido Novello, the instant he had 
covered Dante with decent earth, sunk a prey to a brutal mob ;—these 
are given with the dignity due to the magnificent objects crowded before 
our vision. The friendship of Petrarch and Boccacio—the proud Colonna, 
with his cognizance, “Columna flecti nescio”—the crowning of Petrarch 
—the court and crimes of Joan of Naples—Boccacio’s singular conversion, 
his successful efforts to revive Greek literature—Machiavelli—render the 
first volume full of high-stirring incident, and the characters stand out 
well from the events, and are not lost in them as is the case in that style 
of writing that gives the dry digest and nothing of the human action. 
We close the first volume with the description of Machiavelli :— 

“His frequent embassies to the courts of Rome and France and his long 
mission to Cesar Borgia gave him that frightful insight of human nature and of 
those detestable arts of policy of which he has been too generally believed to be 
the discoverer and promoter in Europe. Machiavelli, however, invented 
nothing ; with a mind perfectly dead to all enthusiasm, he took a calm, cold, 
rather misanthropic survey of the human family, and described it as he saw it, 
with a placid though appalling fidelity—with an impartial though disheartening 
neutrality. 

“ Machiavelli, gifted with an essentially active mind, sought in public life 
rather employment than either power or fame, or much less honour and 
wealth. He was one of the most disinterested men that ever lived, and if 
he never perhaps loved any living being, neither did he certainly love himself, 
nor did he ever turn those powers, for which he has been so much praised and 


abused, to raise himself in the world. His delight was in sounding the depths 
of the human heart. He wished to appreciate men after their positive value, 
and from this dangerous knowledge he derived nothing for himself but the me- 
lancholy advantage of being entitled to despise both the oppressors and the 


oppressed, the prince and his subjects. He was as good as a man can be 
without love or belief.” 


And here, for the present, we must conclude our notice of our author's 
labours, thanking him for the delight his book has afforded us, to which 
we shall possibly again advert by another notice of the second volume, 
filled as it is with Italian legends, told by an Italian; for who amid 
those of a colder clime can describe the deeds of his land equal to the 


son of her, of bright and lustrous brow even yet, although the world’s 
age-saddened queen. 
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ITALY. 


The following remarks on the music of the Catholic Church in Italy will, we 
doubt not, be read with interest; they are extracted from a highly pleasing and 
amusing work by Miss Catharine Taylor, in her “ Letters from Italy to a Younger 
Sister,” just published. This lady, if we mistake not, is a daughter of the cele- 
brated Gresham lecturer, Dr. Taylor. She fully expresses our feeling when she 
says, “ The constant introduction of secular music into the service of the Ca- 
tholic Church is offensive to hear; the airs from Rossini’s or Bellini’s operas, 
or the noisy overtures of Auber, are so discordant with my feelings that 1 have 
often left the church in disgust. Widely different is the effect produced by the 
music which properly belongs to the service of religion. ‘Those who have 
heard the sublime and massive harmonies of Palestrina, performed as they are 
at Rome by the Papal choir, can feel all the influence which ecclesiastical 
music possesses over the mind.” 

The most noble specimen of the ancient Roman school of music is the famous 
Mass of Palestrina, which saved music from being banished from the Church 
service. “The edict had been already prepared which was to banish music in 
parts, to ordain no other employment of it than the Gregorian Chaunt. It 
was at this momentous crisis, when the doom of the art appeared to be 
sealed, that a young man, scarcely known as a singer in the Pope’s Chapel, 
dared to stand forth as the champion and representative of his art, and in its 
defence to appeal at once to the head of the Church, This man was Pier 
Luigi da Palestrina: ‘ Ere,’ said he, ‘you decree the extinction of an art 
which Heaven has allied to devotion, and before you silence that gift of the 
Almighty which He designed to elevate the soul of man, to inspire it with pure 
and holy thoughts, and to connect it with Himself, listen to its spirit, and hear 
what you are about to destroy; I will reveal it to you, for to me it has been 
already revealed !’ Such was Palestrina’s appeal in behalf of his art, and if 
ever the soul of genius spoke, it was then. I know of no such instance of that 
self-reliance which marks the highest order of intellect. Who, besides Pales- 
trina, ever ventured to stake the very existence of an art upon the perilous issue 
of his own ability to reveal its power? His request was granted, and the pro- 
mulgation of the decree suspended until he had completed his promised com- 
position. Palestrina triumphed, and music was saved. We can scarcely place 
ourselves in the situation of those who first heard this extraordinary effort of 

genius ; the effect must have appeared like the birth of a new scene, and 
awakened emotions before unknown: the scientific hearer would be made to 
feel that the erudition which he had been accustomed to regard as the end of 
study, was but the means to a greater end; and the consummate skill with 
which the arts of counterpoint were employed, would be absorbed in amazement 
and delight at the effects which they produced ; and in this feeling we share. 
Time may have overspread the surface of the structure with a deeper and 
mellower tint, but its noble outline and its fair proportions are unchanged.” 
Fiorence.—The production of Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo has been 
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attended with the most flattering marks of success; the Theatre Pergola, un- 
questionably one of the principal theatres in Italy, was crowded with admiring 
and applauding audiences at every representation. The cast consisted of 
Roberto, C. del Massi; Bertram or Beltramino, C. Porto; Isabella the princess, 
Sofia Mequillet; and Alice, M. Schubert. It has been performed upwards of 
thirty nights, and was withdrawn in order to afford Mile. Unger an opportunity 
of again delighting this city in Lucretia Borgia. 

Trieste.—Mlle. Fanny Goldberg has been reaping new laurels in Merca- 
dante’s opera of Giuramento ; the applause she has received is indescribable. 

Borocna.—During the last three months we have not had any musical 
novelty. Donnizetti’s Gemma di Vergy, Bellini’s Somnambula, and Speranza’s 


Due Figaro, have been severally performed. Rossini takes great interest in his 
new Musical Lyceum. 






































FRANCE. 


Panis.—The great novelty at the Académie Royale has been the production 
of Weber's justly celebrated Der Frieschutz in a style of great splendour. 
The entire musical arrangement had been confided to the hands of Berlioz, and 
the result has proved how zealous and unremitting he has been in his exertions 
to procure a perfect and well-drilled chorus to give effect to this splendid 
opera. Mlle. Stoltz made an effective Agatha; her voice is soft and flexible. 
Marié, as Max, sang with great nerve and feeling. Bouché made an indifferent 
Caspar, but Mlle. Nau sang and played the character of Anna delightfully, and 
was most warmly applauded. The opera has been repeated several times and 
gains on the Parisian public; the beautiful overture and the unrivalled hunt- 
ing chorus were encored on each performance. 

Halevy has a new opera in rehearsal at the Académie Royale. 

A great sensation has been created in the musical circles of Paris by the 
reports in the Belgium newspapers of the invention of a steam organ by M. 
Sax. 

At the Opera Comique Bellini’s Dame Blanche, and Auber’s Les Diamans 
de la Couronne, with Madame Rossi Caccia, continue to attract numerous au- 
diences. In the latter Madame A. Thillon acts with captivating spirit and 
animation; she sings delightfully. 

Singing is now taught in Paris in 52 schools, on the system of mutual in- 
struction, 21 schools directed by the Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, and 12 
evening schools for adults. These comprise together upwards of 1500 adult 
scholars, and 5000 children. 

Tue Drama.—The long announced comedy of Mariage sous Louis XV. has 
at length been produced at the Théatre Francais. The two first acts are full 
of humour and originality, but the concluding portion of the comedy is by no 
means so gocd; the interest, instead of increasing, flags, and there seems a 
want of sufficient incident to carry the piece through. This comedy has not 
obtained the success that had been anticipated, nevertheless it is a work of merit 
and would bear translating. Mlle. Fitz James, whose reception at the Renais- 
sance has been so enthusiastic, is now engaged at the Théatre Frangais, and 
will speedily make her appearance on those boards. She is represented to 
possess all the energy and feeling of a first-rate dramatic actress ; her voice is 
full and sonorous, and she promises to be a successful imitator, if not a rival, 
of the accomplished Mlle. Rachel. 

Victor Hugo’s beautiful drama of Hernani has been reproduced for the 
debit of Mile. Guyon, and the loud and frequent applause with which she was 
interrupted, testifies her complete success. 

A homely little drama, called Le Balai d'Or, has been successful at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville. The principal character is a retired druggist, from the 
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Rue des Lombards, whose shop bore the sign which gives its title to the piece. 
Ilere he has lived all his days, and made a handsome fortune ; but on surrender- 
ing the establishment to his successor, who is his son-in-law, he finds with horror 
that the young man is one of the “new school.” The old dirty respectability 
of the boutique is changed to that of modern display; and, finally, things go 
on so badly, that the old proprietor is, to his great joy, obliged to quit his 
cabbages and villa, and take his post once more behind the counter, in order 
to preserve the concern from bankruptcy. With a change of manners and 
ideas this piece might, in Mr. Webster’s hands, be made to succeed in London. 

At the little Théatre Ambigu-Comique, situate in the Boulevard du Temple, 
a melo-drama, entitled Fabio, is receiving great applause. The piece turns on 
a struggle between the maternal and the connubial feelings in the breast of the 
heroine, who ultimately gives her husband up to the scaffold, in order to pre- 
serve her son. The incidents and situations are well imagined, and the acting 
highly creditable. 


GERMANY. 


Lerpzic.—-The Spring Concert season commenced some time since, but only 
two attractive concerts have heen given. Mme. Clara Schumann, better known 
by her maiden name of Wieck, gave a concert in aid of the fund for decayed 
musicians, at which this talented pianist reaped new laurels—even Mendelssohn, 
who presided, expressed his admiration ; but the most attractive feature was the 
first performance of a new symphony by Dr. Robert Schumann. This composer 
had never produced any great work, his compositions being chiefly songs and 
concerted pieces for the pianoforte. This symphony is said to exhibit great 
taste, judgment, and originality, and to be free from those boisterous and ex- 
travagant forte movements which deface the modern school of music. MM. 
Regondi and Liddel, just arrived from London, assisted at the concert, and 
performed a duo in a very effective manner. 

At the second concert, given on 23d April, in aid of the poor at the Gewand- 
house, two novelties from a new composer, Julius Rietz, of Diisseldorf, were 
successfully produced. The first was a MS. overture to Hero and Leander, 
and the second an ancient German War Song with an effective chorus. Both 
pieces exhibited great talent. 

Mile. Cecilie Kreutzer has successfully appeared as Julia, and as Alice in 
Meyerbeer’s Robert the Devil. 

Acram.—M. Mareczek, the Jewish composer, and author of the opera of 
Hamlet, has been appointed mditre de chapelle in this town—he has a new opera 
founded on the celebrated “ Nibelungenlied” in a forward state. 

WeispavEN.— Benedict’s opera of the Gipsey’s Warning was most successful 
on its first representation in this town—the translation of the libretto into Ger- 
man, is by Herr Gollmick. 

Rica.—Dorn, the composer, has nearly completed a new opera, entitled Das 
Banner von England (The Banner of England), of which report speaks highly. 

Rapvom, in Ponanp.—Thalberg, on his recent visit to this town, was received 
with such marks of public favour, that the governor gave a splendid supper, 
at which he presented him with a silver tankard in the name of the principal 
inhabitants, as a token of the regard in which he was held by the town. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
and Lapinsky, have been elected honorary raembers of the “Deutschen National 
Musik Verein,” of Stuttgart. 

The third musical festival of the Northern Germans will take place at Ham- 
burg on the 5th, 7th and 8th July. On the first day they will perform Handel's 
Messiah, under the direction of Dr. F. Schneider; on the second day, Weber’s 
overture to Euryanthe, an overture of Beethoven’s, and his Sinfonia eroica, will 
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be performed ; and on the third day, a performance of sacred music will take 
place at St. Michael’s Church under the direction of F. W. Grund; the number 
of performers is limited to five hundred. 

Drespen.—The new theatre has at length been opened with Torgquato Tasso, 
and Weber’s Euryanthe is in preparation at the Theatre Royal. — 

Beruin.—Three new operas are in preparation at the King’s Theatre: Hans 
Sachs by Lortzing, Genoveva by F. Huth, and the Hirtin von Piemont (The 
Shepherdess of Piedmont) by A. Schafer. Goethe’s Egmont and Schiller’s 
William Tell, which were prohibited in the late monarch’s reign, have been 
performed in Berlin; some striking passages have, however, been omitted, 
tending to weaken the moral force of each of these beautiful dramas. 

An Italian company has taken the Konigstadter Theatre for thirty-six per- 
formances. The first production was Donnizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, in which 
Signora Felicita Forconi as Lucrezia, was received with loud applause ; Don- 
nizetti’s Gemma di Vergy followed; but the only successful production was 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville, here was music the audience could appreciate, and 
the singers found themselves at home. Paltrinieri has a fine barytone voice, 
and was most effective as Figaro. Lucia di Lammermeur is to follow. 

M. Mendelssohn has entered on the duties of his office as deputy maitre de 
chapelle, and is now superintending the reproduction of Die Huguenotten 
at the Grand Opera House : his salary is about 430/. per annum; that of Meyer- 
beer’s, the maitre de chapelle, is considerably more. 

A very amusing piece, entitled Des Konigs Befehl “‘ The King’s Order,” or 
“The Order of the Day,” has been very successful in the principal towns in 
Germany. As Frederick the Great is a principal performer, the piece is per- 
formed in Prussia under the title Des Herzogs Befchl (The Duke’s Order,”) 
although the dress and portrait of the great king are preserved, it being con- 
trary to Prussian etiquette to allow so near an ancestor of the reigning sovereign 
to appear on the stage. 

Vienna.—The new oratorio of Saul and David, by Assmayer, has been 
repeated several times with great applause at the Hofburg Theatre under the 
composer's direction. Nicolai has returned from Italy in order to superintend 
the production of his new opera I/ Templario; at present it is not known how 
far the story coincides with Marschner’s Templer. Malle. Lutzer has accepted 
a lucrative engagement at La Scala at Milan rather than incur the risk she was 
likely to run of ever getting her money if she performed with the German 
company in London. 

M. Eisner, a celebrated Russian horn player, has been attracting great atten- 
tion by the extraordinary combination of tones he produces from the simple 
hunting horn. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The musical horizon of these two countries has been long overshadowed. 
At Madrid, Donizetti’s Lucia de Lammermeur and Rossini’s William Tell were 
performed without eliciting any marked applause; the rd/e was somewhat in- 
different, from the want of encouragement or inducement for good singers to 
visit this remote capital. At Barcelona, Auber’s La Muette de Portici has 
been a great favourite at the Lycée or Grand Theatre. Herold’s Zampa was 
performed six nights. At Valencia, an indifferent company, possessing a single 
star, a Mdlle. de Franchi, have been giving a series of the most popular of Mer- 
cadante’s and Donizetti’s operas ; the former’s Giuramento had a long run, but 
the Valencians prefer comedy to the lyric drama. At Lisbon, the only really 
successful opera has been Coppolas’s Giovanna Prima Regina di Napoli, in 
which Madame Boccabadati created some applause; two of Mercadante’s 
operas were performed, but they did not pay the expense of production, The 
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building of a new theatre has been commenced, the expense of erection being 
defrayed by a lottery of shares; it is much needed, the present national theatre 
being little better than a barn. 

The Drama.—At Madrid a new drama, from the pen of Signor Ribot, a 
youthful poet of great promise, has been performed upwards of twenty nights ; 
it is entitled Christovat Colon, o las Glorias Espanolas. 


DENMARK. 


Music is but little cultivated in Copenhagen. The only recent novelty is 
the visit of M. Prume, the violinist, who gave two concerts at the Court, and 
three at the Royal Theatre ; and, although his first performance was but tamely 
received, yet he gained so completely on the Danish public, that he was after- 
wards received with an enthusiasm almost unparalleled in this kingdom. As 
a second-rate performer he has good reason to be delighted with his visit to 
Copenhagen. Nide Gade has been declared, by the decision of Spohr and 
Reissiger, the successful competitor for the great prize of the Danish Musical 
Society, for the best overture by a Danish composer, 


AMERICA. 


New Yorx.—The Park Theatre is closed, and is to be offered at public 
auction. The National has just been burned down, for the second time within 
the last two years, and will not be built up again on the same spot. Neither of 
the other city theatres are doing much business, except the Chatham and 
Olympic, which have both realized considerable sums of money for their ma- 
nagers during the past year. 

Puitapetpn1a.—The Chesnut, Walnut, and Arch-street Theatres are open, 
but we doubt if either of them is paying expenses. 

Fanny Ellsler is on her way up from the south. She is by this time probably 
at St. Louis, and may be in New York next month. Her trip to Havanna and 
New Orleans has been the most successful that was ever made by any one indi- 
vidual. 

Braham, when last heard of, was in Richmond. He has been very successful 
in giving concerts, and his southern tour has been a source of great emolument 
and pleasure to him. Sinclair has just played a tolerable engagement as Henry 
Bertram, Prince Orlando, &c. with the pretty Milton and the homely Latham, 
at the Arch-street, Philadelphia. Giubilei, wife, Miss Poole, Seguin, wife, 
Manvers, Miss and Master Wells, have been playing and dancing in Don Gio- 
vanni, Zampa, Elixir of Love, La Gazza Ladra, &c. at the Chesnut, with mid- 
dling results. 

Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Brown, &c. have been playing for some months 
past at New Orleans, Natchez, Mobile, &c. with capital success. W. H.Williams 
has permanently located himself in Philadelphia. Jim Crow Rice has just 
returned from playing a good engagement in Boston; Jim says that he 
always gets paid in Boston, but never in Philadelphia. He is desirous ot 
making a trip to England. Forrest has been murdering Jack Cade at the Park. 

Mrs. Sutton has been giving concerts with great éclat in this city, she will 
probably give concerts throughout the country this summer, and spend the en- 
suing winter in Havanna, playing at the grand opera there. 

Progress of Music in the United States.—A great revolution in the musical 
character of the American people has begun, and is, we trust, to go forward, 
like other revolutions, till its ultimate object be attained. If its progress con- 
tinue to be as rapid as it has thus far been, it will be another signal instance of 
the railroad velocity with which the Americans are apt to convert a seemingly 
distant futurity into a present reality. Thirty years ago, all the music that 
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could be heard in Boston, was from half-a-dozen instruments in the orchestra 
of the theatre, and the so-called singing of the several church choirs, with the 
accompaniment of the violoncello. It was a deplorable noise, but was the 
nearest approach to music that was to be heard in most of the congregational 
churches, one or two only of which possessed an organ. The first public efforts 
at reform, and the introduction of a better taste, were made by the late lamented 
Buckminster, who took great and successful pains to make this part of public 
worship generally interesting in his own church. His efforts, however, were 
limited to that object, setting an example that was slow to be followed by the 
other churches, It is nearly thirty years since “ The Handel and Haydn Society ” 
was formed, and collected all the persons in the city and vicinity who were 
able to perform Handel's music; and we recollect very well that it was thought 
a great achievement to sing the “ Hailstone Chorus” through without stopping. 

Twenty years ago, another Boston congregation followed the example of 
Buckminster, and a better style of music was introduced at the West Church 
by the personal efforts of one, who, had he lived longer, would doubtless have 
effected much more for the cause of music. But the early death of W. H. Eliot 
deprived the community of a zeal and efficiency, the loss of which was felt in 
more than one department of the public welfare. 

In 1832 a deep and lasting impression was made on the public mind and 
heart by the exhibition of the musical attainments of a class of juvenile per- 
formers, who had acquired their skill under the direction of L. Mason and G. J. 
Webb. These juvenile concerts were the precursors of the Boston Academy of 
Music, the object of which was to promote musical education in the community 
in every way which was within the reach of the association. 

In 1835 the Odeon was opened and concerts were given the succeeding 
winter, and have been kept up every year since, with a great variety in the 
kinds of music performed, and with a manifest improvement, in many respects, 
in the style of performance. No large choir had previously been so well-trained 
in Boston. 

The next prominent step in the progress of the Academy was the formation 
of a class of teachers of music, who have found it for their advantage to assem- 
ble annually, and hear lectures on the more important branches of the pro- 
fession. A musical convention has sprung from this annual assembly, of which 
others are members besides the pupils of the Academy, and which will doubt- 
less serve to extend the influence and the utility of the profession. It is one of 
the promising and satisfactory signs of the times, that the number of those who 
are induced to devote themselves to music as a means of subsistence is con- 
stantly increasing, thus proving the increase of the number of pupils. 

The next, and the most important step taken by the Academy, was the in- 
troduction of vocal music, as a branch of elementary education, into the public 
schools. By this measure, not only is every child in the schools (two-thirds of the 
whole juvenile population of the city) receiving a valuable and delightful addition 
to his stock of knowledge and means of happiness, but every parent of every 
child is acquiring an interest in the art; although they may know little about 
it, yet they feel that their children are made happier and better by it, and they 
become attached to it from their natural fondness for their offspring. We con- 
sider this as the most important thing done by the Academy, or which can be 
done to promote the progress of music among us. By giving elementary in- 
struction to all the children of the city,—and nearly all enjoy it now,—the 
whole musical talent of the place will be discovered ; and those who have the 
best powers for the study, and the strongest inclination for it, will have the 
means to cultivate the talents which, but for these early opportunities, would 
long have continued unknown to themselves as well as others. The taste of all 
will likewise be somewhat cultivated; and those who do not prove proficients in 
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the practice, will still have knowledge enough to understand what kinds of 
music are best worthy of attention, and who is best able to perform them. We 
shall therefore, in a few years, it is to be hoped, overcome the Beotian ignorance 
on the subject of music, which, we lament to say, has hitherto characterized our 
community, and which we fear still prevails in many parts of the country. 

Vocal music has been introduced into the schools on the systematic plan 
laid down by Mr. Woodbridge, who translated some of the best German ele- 
mentary works on the subject, and Mr, Mason’s Manuel of the Academy. In 
the beginning of 183% vocal music was ordered to form part of the regular 
system of instruction in the public schools, in the same year Mr. Eliot presented 
the Academy with a translation of Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” with Romberg’s 
score of music. In short, the activity of the Academy was great, and it excited 
a corresponding activity in others. The spirit of competition was roused, and 
it would have been well if the spirit of jealousy had not been roused with it. 
But, from whatever reason, new societies of various kinds were formed, and 
some of them gave private concerts, as they were called, though attended by 
a thousand people or more, and the older societies were stimulated to new 
efforts in the cause. The evidence of increased interest in music in the public 
generally, is the greatly increased attendance on the vast number of concerts 
now given. The little corps of Italian singers, Montresor and others, who 
were here five or six years ago, the Brothers Hermann, Mrs. Wood, Caradori, 
and Braham have given specimens of exquisite skill in the vocal department, 
while Seitz, and Rakeman, and Kossowsky have given us an idea of what is 
meant by brilliant, finished and expressive performance on various instruments. 
The Prague band and the Rainer family have shown how much can be effected 
by mere precision in the performance of music of either kind, without any 
remarkable degree of refinement or expression. The popular favour which 
attended the dramatic performances of Mrs. Wood, in particular, gave many 
persons an interest in the art which she practised with such great effect. 

Another circumstance which we regard as havirig been at once an indication 
and a means of progress, is the establishment of several musical periodicals. 
All have contributed, or are likely, we think, to contribute, their share towards 
directing the public interest to the subject, and forming the public taste. We 
cannot but esteem Mr. Hach’s Musical Magazine, however, as the most im- 
portant, as it has been longest established, and is edited by a gentleman of rare 
and thorough acquaintance of the theory and practice of music, and conducted 
with an independence as honourable to him as it is important to the cause. 
The criticisms are doubtless somewhat stern; and sometimes, we think, too 
little allowance is made for peculiar difficulties, and too little encouragement 
given for attainments actually made. But it is far better to err on this side than 
on that of complaisance to individuals or societies. 

Mr. Davis, the author of a highly interesting and somewhat lengthy report 
of the School Committee of Boston, says :—‘ If vocal music were generally 
adopted as a branch of instruction in these schools, it might be reasonably 
expected that in at least two generations we should be changed into a musical 
people. The great point to be considered in reference to the introduction of 
vocal music into popular elementary instruction is, that thereby you set in 
motion a mighty power, which silently, but surely in the end, will humanize, 
refine, and elevate a whole community. Music is one of the finearts. It there- 
fore deals with abstract beauty, and so lifts man to the source of all beauty, 
from finite to the infinite, and from the world of matter to the world of spirits 
and toGod. Music is the great handmaid of civilization, and should no longer 
be regarded as the ornament of the rich. 

The ancient oracles were uttered in song. The laws of the twelve tables 
were set to music, and got by heart at school, Minstrel and sage are, in some 
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languages, convertible terms. Music is allied to the highest sentiments of 
man’s moral nature—love of God, love of country, love of friends! Woe to 
the nation in which these sentiments are allowed to go to decay! What tongue 
can tell the unutterable energies that reside in these three engines, Church 
Music, National Airs, and Fireside Melodies, as means of informing and en- 
larging the mighty heart of a free people !”—-Abridged from an elaborate Article 
in the April Number of the North American Review published at Boston. 


LONDON, 


The last three months have been productive of two most important events ; 
first, the recovery of Drury Lane Theatre from a state of degradation, the great 
master of the modern English stage, Mr. Macready, having stepped forward to 
take the command of Old Drury from the unworthy hands in which it has been 
placed for the last ten years. The second novelty is the visit of the celebrated 
and accomplished French actress, Mademoiselle Rachel to our shores. The 
admiring attention and enthusiastic receptions she has experienced on the stage, 
at the court, and from the chief performers of the English dramatic stage, 
cannot but be gratifying to the nation which has produced so perfect an 
actress. The applause which has greeted her within the walls of the Italian 
Opera House, has had more sincerity than all the bravos bestowed on the 
Italians during the season. 


Tue Enciisu Orera.—Why the English Opera is not supported is a ques- 
tion continually asked and rarely answered satisfactorily. Our reply, after ma- 
ture consideration, is, because the British public cannot instinctively discover 
or appreciate the beauties in a new composition; thus the English musical 
public follow the opinions of other nations rather from fashion than from a 
sincere love of the art. What English instrumentalist (violinist or pianist) 
ever rose to great fame in this country by his own talents? and yet it cannot be 
denied we have produced great men, and solo players as talented and as effec- 
tive as any of the numerous foreign artists who possess the patronage of the 
haut ton, while the native artist is neglected; justly may Blagrove, Harper, 
Lindley, Willy, Collins, Richardson, G. Cook, T. Cook, and a host of others, 
complain. ‘To the English vocalist this neglect is made more apparent by the 
warm reception with which they are greeted when visiting Germany, Italy, or 
France. ‘There their talents are appreciated and fostered. Could Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw ever hope to become the prima donna of the English stage, had not Italy 
and Germany proclaimed her fame? Most of the best English vocalists are on 
the continent. Madame Anna Thillon, late Miss Hunt, Madame Albertazzi, late 
Miss Hausman, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Alfred Shaw and Madame Paressa, late 
Miss Seguin, are either in France or Germany; the first named Jady, by the way, 
is still delighting Paris in Auber’s Diamants de la Couronne. Miss Inverarity, 
Miss Sheriff, Mrs. Wood, Miss Poole, Braham, Sinclair, Seguin, Manvers, 
and Wood, are in America, because they cannot meet with an engagement in 
their native country. Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss Nunn, and a host of talent 
are in London, without the hope of an engagement. 

We come next to the operatic composers, and would ask any unbiassed critic 
whether the musical compositions of Rooke, Balfe, Barnett, Bishop, and 
M‘Farren, are inferior to those of Donnizetti, with whose trashy operas we 
have so long been surfeited? Yet the English Opera House speculation failed, 
and Messrs. Balfe, Wilson, Arnold and others, were considerable losers, from 
the want of that patronage which was so liderally extended to the German 
company at Drury Lane, a company, with the exception of Staudigl, and the 
well-drilled chorus, in every respect its inferior. Neither Mr. Balfe nor Mr. 
John Barnett are again likely to become the managers of a London operatic 
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company, for it has become a clear and painful truth, that there is no hope of 
the English lyric drama ever succeeding for many weeks in this vast metro- 
polis, and yet there are few disposed to admit that we are not a musical na- 
tion. Hopes have been raised that Mr. Macready, who has done so much for 
the advancement of the national stage, will step forward and rescue the native 
opera from the impending neglect. Few men are capable of achieving greater 
theatrical effects than “ the regenerator of Shakspeare,” but the lesson he ex- 
perienced in producing Rooke’s Henrigue will scarcely fail in deterring him 
from such hazardous speculations as the production of English operas. The 
native artist will therefore have to seek in vain for an engagement in London, 
and for subsistence he must become a tourist, and forego the sweets of home. 


Covent Garpen Tueatre.—Mrs. Charles Mathews is busily engaged in 
preparing an attractive budget for the re-assembling of her Parliament in Sep- 
tember. Several popular members have retired, but we hear of new candidates 
(for fame) being elected. The first measures brought forward next session will 
be from D. L, Bourcicault and Leigh Hunt, and will, no doubt, become highly 
popular with the people when presented to the house, and the details become 
known. The administration of the fair lessee continues to give the most 
general and lively satisfaction. 


Haymarket Turatre.—Mr, Webster has endeavoured to dispel the gloom 
which has been thrown over this delightful theatre from the unfortunate loss of 
Mr. Power, by engaging, at a great expense, Mr. Charles Kean and Miss Ellen 
Tree; but these attractions have not met with the numerous audiences that 
might be expected. Mr. Charles Kean’s attitudinizing, gesticulation, and guttural 
accents are now witnessed in London almost as tamely as they were in Newcastle. 
His Hamlet is the most perfect of his personifications, it contains a vigour and 
freshness we look for in vain in his other performances. Miss Ellen Tree ap- 
peared as Ophelia, and was most effective ; but for the cruel and subtile Lady 
Macbeth she is too gentle and innocent. Mr. Macready’s return to this theatre, 
on 3rd instant, after a most brilliant tour in the provinces, will be gladly hailed 
by the play-goer. The latest new production is Mr. Lunn’s new comedy of 
Belford Castle, or the Scottish Goldmine, evidently written for the display of 
Mr. Maywood’s peculiar abilities. He personifies an old Scotch millionaire 
(Muckle), who from humble circumstances has attained great wealth, but 
under a surface of waywardness and strong self-will conceals a heart open to 
every generous impulse. He has an orphan nephew and niece, children of his 
two sisters, dependant on his bounty. Emily Connor (Miss P. Horton), the 
niece, falls privately in love with Frederick Oswald (Mr. Howe), a young 
military officer; and Charles Mortimer, the nephew, in like manner becomes 
smitten with the charms of Lady Grace Lorimer (Mrs. Stirling), the daughter 
of the proud Earl of Belford, who, for his adherence to the Pretender, had 
twelve years before abandoned his country to save his head. Lady Grace, after 
her father’s flight, had taken refuge with Mr. Stapleton (Mr. G. Bennett), the 
earl's steward, who becomes a second father to her. It was in this retirement 
that Charles Mortimer met and becume enamoured of the fair recluse, aud 
awakened a reciprocal passion in her breast; he succeeds in gaining his uncle's 
consent, when the earl returns, and forbids a union he deemes derogatory. 
The contest between pride and wealth is carried on with determined resolution 
on both sides. At length the power of gold, and the inflexible perseverance of 
the cannie Scott, triumph; the haughty peer yields reluctantly, and the union 
of Charles and Emily with the objects of their choice completes the happiness 
of all parties. There is scarcely sufficient interest in the piece, but a judicious 
curtailment has much improved it. Mr. Maywood played the part of Muckle 
admirably; Mrs, Stirling’s Lady Grace was played with great feeling; and 
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Miss Horton exhibited her accustomed naiveté. 
attract in Marie Ducange. 


Drory Lane Tueatre.—The German company at this theatre has been 
greatly and generally patronized, and although the speculation may not have 
realized Mr. Andrews’s expectations, the audiences have, nevertheless, been 
more uniformly numerous than the most sanguine could have anticipated, not- 
withstanding the disgraceful conduct of the manager at the commencement 
of the season, in holding forth to the public a long array of talent, which it is 
but too evident'was never intended to be brought forward. Our advices from 
Germany testify that Mlle. Liitzer and Meyerbeer did not intend visiting 
England. The letters from Madame Schroder-Devrient are before the public, 
who will sympathize with her; while the conduct of the management 
towards Madame Schodel has been the means of arrangements by some of the 
leading —— with other parties in London for the establishment next 
winter of a German company, which promises to be very superior in talent 
and resources to the company now leaving our shores. ‘The first of the suc- 
cessful performances of the German company was Die Zauberfléte, which 
opera was produced with greater care than usual. The Sarastro of Staudigl 
was a most brilliant performance; his graceful person, appropriate action, and 
his matchless voice drew loud and rapturous applause; his lower notes are 
rich, clear, and mellow; and his voice has great compass and ponderosity : 
the magical effect of his “Iris and Osiris” was most thrilling. Madame 
Stockl Heinefetter sang as usual with exquisite judgment, but her voice is 
thin. Meyerbeer’s Robert the Devil has also been most successful. The 
beautiful opera of Euryanthe afforded another opportunity for the display of 
Staudigl, Heinefetter, and Tichatscheck’s abilities, ‘The vocal parts were given 
most brilliantly, particularly the finale to the first act. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The Italian Company have determined that no 
operas, save those of Donnizetti, shall be produced this season; his Fausta and 
his Roberto Devereux have been brought out and met with a very equivocal 
reception; the applause that has been awarded was intended for the leading 
performers, Grisi, Tamburini, and Mario. Fortunately, this is the last season 
under the present management. 

Mdlle. Rachel has appeared before a British audience, and has fully equalled 
all that has been written about her. Her abilities are of the highest order of 
dramatic talent. She hasa perfect conception of the character she is to depict, 
and she possesses sufficient powers of look, utterance, and gesture to convey 
her conceptions to her auditors. She has a good stage figure, being tall and 
elegantly formed, possessing the requisite dignity of manner to represent the 
higher characters in tragedy. Her face is intellectually beautiful,—she has too 
much meaning in her expression to be called a pretty woman, and she can 
scarcely be called a handsome one. Her features are regular, classic, and not 
exaggerated, they are rather small than otherwise. Her eyes are splendid, full 
of fire, and capable of the strongest expression. In addition to these qualifi- 
cations, she has a fine tone of: voice, a most correct pronunciation, and a good 
knowledge of the power and use of emphasis. She made her debiit in Racine’s 
tragedy of Andromeque, and gained further laurels as Camille in Corneille’s 
tragedy of Les Horaces, but her complete triumph was reserved for Pierre 
Le Brun’s Marie Stuar!. In the interview scene between Marie Stuart and 
Queen Elizabeth, she bore the cold taunts and bitter sneers of Elizabeth. her 
“kinswoman” and foe, until nature could endure ne more, and then she burst 
forth with a flood of denunciation which, great as we have hitherto recognised 


her to be, we had never before seen equalled ; it was free from rant, and yet it 
was terrific, and electrified the house. 


Mile. Celeste continues to 
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Tue Stranp Tueatre, under the able management of Mr. H. Hall, has risen 
considerably in public estimation. The attraction of Mrs. Keeley is alone sufii- 
cient to fill this miniature theatre when the pieces are well selected for their 
novelty and humour. The Rubber of Life, Aldgate Pump, and The Mission of 
Mercury have been successful productions, and have been got up with great 
care. The scenery is much superior to that of Drury Lane Theatre. 


Surrey Tueatre.—The English Opera is now cultivated in a soil that has 
hitherto been considered uncongenial to the “divine art.” _M. Adolphe Adam’s 
new opera of La Reine d'un Jour (“ The Queen for a Day”) has been pro- 
duced for the first time in England at this theatre, and has been performed 
fourteen nights to crowded audiences. The translation is by Mr. J. ‘I. Haines, 
the plot may be thus described :—The wife of Charles the Second is desired to 
land secretly in England or Scotland, and in order to elude the vigilance of the 
government, a stratagem is resorted to, Francine Camusat (Miss Romer) a 
pretty milliner who is in love with Marcel (Mr. Wilson), is induced to bs 
sonate the queen, and to land at Dover, while the real majesty effects a landing 
in Scotland. . Marcel, not knowing the circumstances, grows jealous and dis- 
consolate, and follows to Dover. Francine is seized and conveyed to Dover 
Castle, from whence her lover is on the point of effecting her escape, when 
Charles arrives triumphant and the lovers are united. The opera is very cre- 
ditably got up, and the music is light and pleasing, displaying considerable 
originality. 

The Queen’s Tuearre continues to be profitable to the managers, a sure 
proof that the public are pleased with his exertions. Mrs. Honey has entered 
on a short engagement, and is now performing a series of her most favourite 
characters to crowded houses. 

Enciisu Opera Hovuse.—This theatre, we regret to say, is not paying its 
expenses ; a theatrical commonwealth, as Mr. Bunn has rightly observed, “ is 
common without the wealth.” 


The Prince and Princess Tueatres remain closed. 


Mr. Eliason is preparing to enliven us with Concerts D’Eté, a la Julien, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

The Concert season is vow drawing to a premature close; Madame Dorus 
Gras, Liszt, and several other stars are preparing for departure. London is de- 
creasing; for the coming elections have absorbed all other interests; the con- 
cert-giver finds tickets must be given away, and that the supplies are stopped. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


Provincial Libraries —The Chambers grant considerable sums for the en- 
dowment of libraries in the different Departments. This year they voted 
200,000 francs for this purpose. Great complaints are made of the manner in 
which the books are selected. Worthless romances and hooks of a very 
inferior description are said to form the chief mass of the accessions to these 
libraries by order of the ministers. This reproach seems to us the more extra- 
ordinary, as there can be no doubt that M. Guizot, at least, has a sincere desire 
for the moral improvement of his countrymen. The salaries of the librarians are 
remarkably low, 800 francs per annum for the head-librarian, and 600 francs for 
the sub-librarian. The arrangement of the books is said to be very defective, and 
it is with the greatest difficulty that strangers can obtain a sight of the manu- 
scripts and rarer works. The buildings are many of them roomy and spacious, 
having been cloisters which were declared national property during the French 
revolution. The number of readers is very small; at Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, 
the most literary cities after Paris, nine was the average number; in smaller 
cities of 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants, as Tours, Angers, Bourges, more than 
three were seldom found. We copy this from a German journal, in which the 
writer says that he speaks from long experience. If his statement be correct, 
we hope that measures of improvement will be adopted. 

It has now been clearly ascertained that the words Anglois, Francois, j’amois, 
jetois, &c, were formerly pronounced the same as moi, toi, &e. The change 
in pronunciation took place after the marriage of Catharine de Medici, in 
1553, when a number of Italians became attached to the French court; these 
persons could not pronounce the oi, and it became fashionable at court, in 
deference to the queen, to pronounce it as ai; Voltaire was the first who intro- 
duced this system in his writings, after which it became general. Boileau, 
Racine, and Moliére followed the early and correct method. 

M. Biot has announced a Dictionary of the ancient and modern names of 
the towns, &c. in the Chinese empire. 

The British government having removed the restrictions which, under the 
post-office regulations, prevented the admission of Galignani’s Messenger into 
Great Britain, except under a high rate of postage, it may now be received 
in the same way as the other Paris newspapers, viz. by payment of only one 
half-penny postage. 

That interesting and elegant writer, the Marquis de Salvo, has commenced a 
series of anecdotes, sketches, and tales, under the title Papiers détachés ; this 
work will no doubt have an extensive sale. 

A valuable historical poem of the sixteenth century, entitled De Tristibus 
Francie, from a MS. in the civic library of Lyons, has been published at Lyons 
and Paris ; the poem gives a minute description of the civil and religious wars 
of France under the sons of Catherine de Medicis, and represents, by a variety 
of illustrative tracings, the costumes, &c. of that eventful period. 

Two literary novelties are announced, and are the subject of much conver- 
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sation at Paris. The first, Sentiment de Napoleon sur la Divinité de Jesus Christ, 
is from the pen of M. de Bauterne, and will contain some hitherto unpublished 
papers written by the Emperor; the second, is a Dictionnaire de l Armée de 
Terre, which occupied the late General Bardin during the last thirty years of his 
life. The first part of this highly interesting work is now ready. 


GERMANY. 


Baron von Hiigel has published two volumes of his travels in the East, under 
the title of Kaschmir und das Reich der Sick, in which he relates his travels in 
a pleasing style. He appears to be an amiable man, and to have made a good 
use of his fortune, and, with all the bonhommie in the world, he contrives 
occasionally to direct the reader’s attention. It would not be uninteresting to 
compare his report with that of our countrymen travelling in this direction. 
The work is to extend to four volumes ; the two last will probably contain the 
history of Cashmir. 

A work has been lately published under the title of Der Religions-Krieg in 
Deutschland, oder Elisabeth Stuart (The War of Religion in Germany, or 
Elizabeth Stuart), which contains an account of the fortunes of the Prince 
Palatine, son-in-law to James the First of England. The residence of the un- 
fortunate pair in Holland is very interesting. 

The Leipzig Easter Catalogue contains 4513 books that have already been 
published, and 424 that will be published in the course of the present year. 
The former were published by 527 booksellers: 650 works issued from the 
press for 74 Leipzig houses; 70 for 7 in Dresden; and in the rest of Saxony 
10 publishers published 85 works; 165 Prussian booksellers published 1173 
works, not one-third more than in Saxony. There were 449 works published 
in Berlin by 48 booksellers. In Vienna 183 books were published by 19 
booksellers; the other cities of Austria contributed 108 works, (14 publishers.) 
Thus the whole number of works published in this extensive empire amounts 
to little more than one-third of those issued in the small kingdom of Saxony. 

Tae Censorsuip.— During the Easter booksellers’ fair, the two general 
meetings were held, at which the difficulties under which the trade laboured 
in consequence of the injurious restraints of the censorship were discussed. 
M. Reimer, one of the most respectable booksellers of Germany, whose publi- 
cations are almost all of a highly valuable character, proposed a resolution, to 
the effect, that no bookseller should publish any works written by a person 
holding the office of censor. This extreme measure met with considerable 
opposition, and was finally declined. It was at length resolved to present a 
petition to the Saxon government, requesting it to use its influence with the 
Diet at Frankfort for the removal of the present provisory restrictions of the 
press, for bringing into active operation the 18th section of the well-known 
decree of the Diet, and for allowing in the mean time at least such a limited 
freedom of the press as had been granted by the Diet in 1819. A committee 
was appointed to conduct this affair. 

A new edition of the works of Jacob Bohme is now in the course of 
publication in Leipzig. It will consist of six volumes, three of which have 
already appeared. 

Several biographical accounts of John Brentz, the apostle of the Reformation 
in Wiirtemberg, have recently been published, the best of which is un- 
doubtedly that edited by Messrs. Hartmann and Jager, and published by 
Perthes. 

Professor [laupt has just published the first number of a new periodical for 
German Antiquities (Zeitschrift fiir Deulsches Alterthum). Its contents are 
principally philological, and, judging from this first number, likely to prove 
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very interesting. Jacob and William Grimm, Beneke, and other eminent 
scholars, are among the contributors. We direct the attention of German 
scholars to the valuable periodical now concluded, which was published by 
Messrs. Haupt and Hoffmann von Fallersleben, under the modest title of 
Alt- Deutsche Blétter (German Leaves). bells 

Mr. George Wigand, of Leipzig, has just issued a prospectus for publishing 
(in German) Mr. Robert Schomburgk’s Travels in Guiana and on the Oriuoco, 
from his reports and communications to the London Geographical Society, 
(during the years 1835—1839,) with a map and six coloured views. Alexander 
von Humboldt will add a preface, and his Essay on some important points re- 
specting the Geography of Guiana. 

We are glad to learn that the King of the French has conferred the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour on Jacob Grimm. This great scholar has published, in 
an Epistle to Lachmann, a kind of supplement to his classical work Reinhart 
Fuchs, which contains fragments of an old German poem on the subject, 
together with one in modern Greek. Both will prove welcome additions to 
the numerous admirers of sly Renard. 

As Mr. Borrow’s very interesting work on the Gypsies of Spain will doubt- 
less direct public attention to that singular people, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve that Mr. Graffunder, a gentleman in the service of the Prussian govern- 
ment, and inspector of the schools in the district of Erfurt, published a small 
volume in quarto on the subject a few years ago, entitled Ueber die Sprache der 
Sigeuner, eine grammatische Skizce (On the Language of the Gypsies, a gram- 
matical Sketch). This gentleman was commissioned by the government to 
inform the Gypsies in this neighbourhood, that notwithstanding they had 
hitherto rejected all attempts to civilize them, one last offer would be made, to 
induce them to abandon their vagabond mode of life. Not content with 
merely executing his commission, he humanely endeavoured to convert the 
children, and in the course of his efforts, found himself induced to study their 
language. He has given the result of his observations with equal modesty 
and humanity in the little work above mentioned, which confirms (if confirma- 
tion were necessary) Mr. Borrow’s assertion, that the language was of Oriental 
origin and identical with that of the Spanish Gypsies. We should be very 
glad to see some remarks on the grammatical structure of the language from 
the pen of one who possesses such great advantages in this respect as Mr. 
Borrow. 

It is said that the King of Prussia has commissioned Herr von Biilow to 
propose to the Diet at Frankfort, that scientific works and all volumes contain- 
ing a certain number of sheets shall be published without being subject to the 
censorship. We hope that the report is true, as the restraints of this institution 
operate very injuriously. Will it be believed that it is only recently that 
visiting cards have been freed from the inspection of the censor ? 

Captain Moltke, one of the Prussian officers who entered the service of the 
Sultan, has published an interesting volume on the state of the Turkish empire. 
He and his companions in arms, von Fincke, Miihlbach, Fischer, und Laue, 
had excellent opportunities of observing the state of the Turkish army before 
the battle of Nisib. The observations on the capabilities of Asia-Minor deserve 
general attention, as every thing indicates that this unsettled country must 
shortly undergo a considerable change. 

Niemeyer’s Book of Religion for the higher Classes of Society has been for- 
bidden in Prussia. As the work had already gone through seventeen Editions, 
the prohibition had excited great sensation. 

The Editors of the Hallische Jahrbiicher (a paper published in Leipzig, but 
edited by Dr. Arnold Runge, professor in the Prussian University at Halle, and 
Dr. Echtermayer) have received an order from the government to have the 
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work printed under the Prussian censorship, as several articles respecting 
Prussia, published in this journal, had given offence at Berlin. It is reported 
that Dr. Runge, rather than comply with this order, will sell his property in 
Prussia and settle in Saxony, whither his co-editor has likewise removed. The 
work will most probably be forbidden in Prussia. The Hallische Jahrb‘icher, 
although little known in England, must, with all its faults, be considered as 
one of the most valuable German periodicals. The prevailing tone is that of 
the new or extreme sect of the younger followers of Hegel. Freedom of dis- 
cussion in matters of religion and politics is warmly advocated, and although 
there are many opinions expressed in it, which we strongly disapprove, such as 
the excessive admiration of Strauss, yet we must do justice to the talent and 
ability with which it is conducted. We believe the editors to be in earnest, 
which is no small praise when we contrast them with the lackadaisical 
managers of many of the German periodicals. The journal would gain, were 
the tone less exclusively restricted to their own peculiar philosophical school ; 
but such as it is, no one can be considered a competent judge of the currents 
at present at work in the literary sphere of Germany, who does not make him- 
self acquainted with their doctrines. 

Cornelius (to whom the artists of Dresden gave a public dinner on his 
passage through that city) has been received with great honour at Berlin, and 
elected an ordinary member of the Berlin scientific Art-Union. At a recent 
meeting of this society, on the 15th of May, Professor Scholl read a report of 
his travels in Greece, in which he gave an account of the devastation which 
the Parthenon liad suffered at different periods. He likewise made honourable 
mention of the statues and other works of art which had been discovered in 
the vicinity of the temple during the excavations, executed by order of the 
— government of Greece, since the year 1835. Professor Scholl has 

rought home drawings of them taken on the spot, and as he is about to 
publish the journal of his lamented fellow-traveller, Ottfried Miiller, we hope 
he will likewise communicate the result of his own observations. 

Professor Zahn, whose valuable collection, formed at Pompeii, is well known 
to all travellers in the south of Italy, has just published the first part of a 
splendid work on Pompeii, I!erculaneum and Stabiz. ‘The subjects repre- 
sented were discovered in 1839 and 1840, and have never been published ; 
they are of the size of the originals, and mostly coloured in lithographic oil- 
coloured impressions. 

We believe that Dr. Julius, well-known by his work on America, has been 
commissioned by the King of Prussia to visit this country, in company with an 
architect, in order to report on the style adopted in building prisons in 
England. 

Nassau.—The condition of the little duchy of Nassau, as compared with 
what it was in 1816, is most gratifying. In the department of public instruc- 
tion, there were in 1816, 710 masters; there are now 853. The salaries of the 
former amounted to 136,002 florins; they amount now to 221,026 florins. 
The country has been divided into districts, so that all the inhabitants can go 
to the courts of justice and to the public apothecaries, and return on the same 
day. ‘The sum insured in the National Fire Insurance Oflice amounted only 
to 28 million florins; it now exceeds 78 millions, whilst the rate of insurance 
has been reduced to nearly one third. The police-taxes on bread, meat, beer, 
and spirits have been abolished. The parents of illegitimate children were 
formerly subject to very severe punishments, which frequently produced in- 
fanticide. The new system, by which the father is bound to support his 
offspring, works well, only one child in seventeen being now illegitimate, a very 
favourable proportion, when compared with many other German states. Land 
has risen in value, and a great number of new roads have been built. By an 
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edict, dated June 5th, 1816, a general and uniform municipal and rural law 
superseded the anomalous state which had previously prevailed. The debts of 
the different corporations, resulting from the war, amounted to more than eight 
million florins, they are now reduced to two millions, so that of 822 corpora- 
tions and communities, 462 are quite free from debt: $8 churches, 44 clergy- 
men’s houses, 259 public offices, 101 school-rooms, 331 public fountains, and 
273 burying-grounds have been erected and arranged in this short period. In 
1817 the population was 299,468; in 1839 it had increased to 391,361, or 
nearly one third, whilst the number of poor who received assistance had di- 
minished from 10,083 to 6488, i. e. from 33 per cent. of the whole population 
to 1} per cent. 

By a recent census the population of the Duchy of Saxe Weimar amounts 
to 248,498 inhabitants, including Weimar, 11,485 inhabitants; Eisenach, 9340; 
and Jena, 6004. 

A small pamphlet, entitled Das Ende kommt, has been rapidly taken off the 
publishers’ hands, (Beck and Frankel, of Stuttgart). This pamphlet states, 
that after the most careful calculation the prelate, Bengel, has discovered that 
the year 1843 is the period appointed in the Scriptures for the destruction of 
the world by fire. 

A Quarterly journal for ladies, entitled Frauenspiegel, has been commenced 
under the auspices of Reichenbach, the eminent Leipzig bookseller; among 
the fair contributors the names of Leonhardt Lyser, L. Reinhardt, A. Franz, 
v. Nindorf, Annette Elizabeth v. D , A. Schoppe, Elise v. L , and H. 
Hille, appear. 

Professors Hermann and Lobeck have been invested with the order of 
St. Stanislaus by the Emperor of Russia, in approbation of their great literary 
attainments. 

The new number of the Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift (German Quarterly 
Review) contains several interesting articles: among others, The North and 
Eastern Boundaries of France, considered in a Military View; and The South 
Western Frontiers of Germany ; ‘The Print Trade and Fine Arts in Germany ; 
and A Project for a General and Uniform Post for the whole of Germany. 

Dr. Emanuel Tafel, the chief librarian at the Tubingen royal library, so well 
known to the theological and learned world by his strenuous advocacy of the 
Swedenborgian doctrines, has just published the second part of E. Swedenborgii 
Adversaria in libros Veteris Testamenti Historicos, and has commenced a Ma- 
gazin fir die wahre Christliche Religion und thre einzige Erkenntnissquelle die 
heilige Schrift, to be continued monthly, in which he will be assisted by many 
eminent divines. The twelfth volume of his Arcana calestica que in scriptura 
sacra seu verbo Domini sunt detecta opus E. Swedenborg, is already in the press, 
and the thirteenth, which is the concluding volume, is promised in the course 
of the year. 

A respectable German journal gives the following not very flattering de- 
scription of Hamburg :—“‘ The children of the affluent receive some children’s 
books as presents at Christmas; the lover gratifies his mistress with an Annual, 
on account of the pictures and es cae people buy occasionally a 
couple of volumes of the Cheap Miniature Library ; the pious purchase a few 
tracts, Witschel’s Morning and Evening Sacrifice, or the Hours of Devotion ; 
those who wish to secure themselves in conversation, perhaps a Conversations- 
lexicon, but that is all; and it is very rare to find a library in a rich family. 
The men content themselves with reading the German, French, English, and 
American journals at the Bérsen- Halle and in the principal coffee-houses ; the 
ladies read the periodicals and the contents of the circulating library, and the 


more fade these are, the better.” We trust this report is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. 
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ITALY. 


The celebrated Allgemeine Zeitung is no longer to be seen in the Papal 
States, in consequence of the increased rate of postage which has been levied 
on this publication by the government, in revenge for the violent political 
articles and criticisms which have recently appeared, reflecting on the ad- 
ministration. 

A Grammar of Music, entitled Teoriche elementari di Musica, has been 
published at Naples, it is from the pen of Alessandro Mampieri; and another 
interesting musical publication, Memorie de Compositori di Musica del Regno 
di Napoli, racolte dal Marchese di Villarosa. 


SPAIN. 


A new geographical, historical, and statistical Dictionary of Spain and the 
Spanish colonies, is in the course of publication by a learned Society in 


Barcelona. 
RUSSIA. 


The principal Universities in Russia at the close of the last year contained 
2,300 Students, and the Libraries connected with the Universities contained 
282,290 Volumes, viz. 

Cracow ; 400 Students,—the University Library, 36,682 Vols. 
Dorpat - 500 ° : : 64,776 
Kasan . 200 ‘ ; ‘ 34,748 
Kiew P 100 ‘ - a 52,157 
Moscow . 700 ' Pe ‘ 65,927 
St. Petersburg 400 ° 28,000 
igious opinions 
throughout the Russian dominions, the following facts appear ;— 
The Catholics amount to 202,608 persons, and possess 
61 Convents, containing 1894 Monks. 
51 Nunneries, a 660 Nuns. 
1231 Churches and 
1176 Chapels. 


From the recent official returns showing the state of reli 


2519 


The Armenians possess 
619 Churches . 5 

310 Chapels } to which are attached 1307 Priests. 

40 Convents, containing 183 Monks and 3) Nuns. 


969 


The Lutherans have 
902 Churches, to which 484 Priests are attached. 
The Jews have 
586 Synagogues 2 to which 955 Rabbis and 2097 Elders are 
2377 Temples } attached, 


a 


2963 


The Mahommedans have 
5296 Mosques, and 14,517 Priests, 
The Calmucs have 
76 Temples for the worship of Buddism. 
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The Emperor has presented the Academy with several interesting MSS. re- 
lating to Russian History from the year 1074; of these, there are nearly four? 
hundred documents copied by Turgeneff from original MSS. in the Vatican at 
Rome; one document gives the particulars of Jeremiah’s Journey from Con- 
stantinople to Moscow, and several relate to the wars which occurred in Russia 
between 1568 and 1650. 

The government, laws and statutes from 1356 to 1700 are in the course of 
publication, and will comprise five large volumes. 


SWEDEN. 


II. B. Lewin, Esq., of Stockholm, has lately published, in the Swedish capital, 
acomplete English translation of those celebrated numbers of Professor Geijer’s 
* Litteratur-Blad” which treat of The Poor and the Poor-Laws. Some copies 
will doubtless make their way to England, and cannot fail to excite the attention 
of our countrymen to the sentiments of so great a philosopher as Geijer on a 
subject so momentous to all Europe. 

Count Bjornstjerna’s answer to Mr. Laing (an answer in which little is replied 
to), has lately appeared in a Swedish dress. 

A spirited Swedish bookseller has commenced republishing here a series of 
the “ Danish Classics.” They will cost only one-fourth of the Danish price, 
and will rather. advance than disserve the interests of the Danish booksellers, 
as they will be bought by a class who would never have purchased the 
absurdly expensive original copies, and will excite a taste for Danish lite- 
rature which cannot but lead to extensive purchasers of other works. 

The celebrated Crusenstolpe, who has already written and published three 
volumes since his imprisonment, has now brought out two more still more cap- 
tivating than the preceding, and which have already reached to a second edition. 
They are called Morianen, eller Holstein-Gottorpska Huset i Sverige (The 
Moor, or the Holstein-Gottorp Dynasty in Sweden). The third and concluding 
volume is expected shortly. The whole work is a kind of almost-all-true his- 
torical romance, full of secret history, and sketching, with delightful truth and 
colouring, Swedish men and manners and the courts and governments of Adol- 
phus Fredrik and his successors. With a few omissions, we should think a 
translation could not but be acceptable to the British public. Crusenstolpe is 
undoubtedly the first prose pen of Sweden ! 

The Diet, which has been, on the whole, rather liberal and rather stormy, is 
still sitting, and will probably not break up till the end of June. Professors Geijer 
and Thomander, together with Dr. Bergfalck the great civilian, have commonly 
spoken and voted with the opposition in the House of Priests to which they 
belong. Professor Geijer, though no clergyman, is deputy for the University 
of Upsala. 

Miss Bremer, the distinguished novelist, (authoress of “Home,” &c.) has 
lately published a charming little sketch of manners in the North and of Norway 
in particular, under the title of Strid och Frid, eller Teckningar i Norrige 
(Strife and Peace, or Sketches in Norway). 

The last new Swedish novel is, Kyrko-invigningen i Mammarby, by Doc- 
torinnan Flygare. 

Herr [jerta, the enterprising Stockholm publisher, has lately stereotyped an 
excellent new English and Swedish Pocket Dictionary. It is very neat, very 
cheap, and is the first book stereotyped in Sweden. 

Among the remarkable productions of the Swedish press, we must mention 
the Ordbok ofver Svenska Spraket (Dictionary of the Swedish Language), 
two numbers of which have already appeared. We cannot decide as to the ex- 
traordinary merits it may possess, as the contents of these two numbers have 
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hitherto consisted principally of the Introduction, which is modestly and in- 
structively written. The writer does not lay claim to Herculean philological 
studies, but to a respectable acquaintance with the languages and dialects 
nearest allied to his mother-tongue. The periods of publication are too long 
(one small number per quarter) and the scale too large, all the compounds 
being debated and printed in the same style as their simple roots. But if only 
moderately successful in execution, it will be a great favour conferred on the 
literature of Sweden. 


We are at length promised a Swedish Review (the old Upsala one being 
deceased). It is to be published at Lund, under the superintendence of a 
Committee of Litterateurs. 


A. L. von Strussenfelt has just published a pamphlet on “ Attempts to com- 
mit Crime.” 

Professor Palmblad’s last novel is, “ Love and Politics,” 

Rector Almqvist has published a new volume of his “ Book of the Rose.” It 


contains two tales, “The Painter,” and “The Position of the Clergyman in 
Modern Times.” 


Dr. H. Reuterdahl has just favoured the lover of old saws and old dialects 
with a valuable collection of “ Ancient Swedish Proverbs” from a MS. four or 
five centuries old, preserved in the Library of Lund University. The text is 
older and more pure than the similar collection published in Denmark under 
the name of Peder Lolle. 


Tilustrated Almanacs and attempts at “Annuals,” are still issuing from the 
Swedish press. Some of them are pretty enough. 


Among the lithograph works of the day ought to be mentioned “ The Great 
Men of Sweden,” in monthly parts, from the best paintings, &c. and “ The Chiefs 
of the Diet,” now sitting in Stockholm. 


The melancholy increase of crime, and the defective state of the prisons in 
Sweden, has induced the Crown-Prince to publish a work on punishments 
and penal institutions, in which he gives the preference to the Philadelphian 
system. 

Afzelius, well known in this country as the first editor of Swedish popular 
songs, is publishing a work in parts, Federnelandets Sagehafder (Sweden's tra- 
ditional History). is object is to illustrate the history of his native country 
by traditions, songs, monuments, and legends. To judge from the two parts 
that have appeared, it should seem that Sweden is richer in this department. 
than has hitherto been supposed. 


The literary remains of Professor ‘Torneros, Latin professor at Upsala, are 
in the course of publication, under the title of Letters and Journal-Remarks, 
Only one part has appeared, containing the letters, which are very interesting. 

The History of Swedish Poetry, in two volumes, and Contributions to Swe- 
dish Zsthetics, by Mr. Lenstrom, have not much value as original productions, 
but they enable the reader to compare the opinions of the most eminent Swedish 
critics, Hammarskiold, Geijer, Atterbom, and others, from whom the author 
quotes largely. 


Professor Palmblad is publishing a collected edition of his novels. We are 
glad to learn that an attempt on the part of Almqvist to introduce the 
lascivious tendency of the French romance-writers into Sweden has excited 
the indignation of the public, and we hope that the good sense of the Swedes 
will prevent the progress of a tone in this department of literature which, we 
are sorry to say, is occasionally more or less covertly adopted by writers of no 
mean celebrity in our own country. 
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DEN MARK. 


The Northern Antiquarian Society has published a Supplement to the 
Antiquitates Americane. The volume is edited by the learned secretary, C. C. 
Rafn. The discovery of an ancient building in Newport, Rhode Island, sup- 
posed to belong to the Ante-Columbian Scandinavian discoverers, could not 
but be of the highest interest, as it would tend to confirm Rafn’s conjecture 
that the Northmen had not only established a colony in Vinland, but had lived 
on the island for several generations. The recenily discovered building, which 
is in a style corresponding with that of the ancient remains in Jutland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, is supposed to have been a vestry or christening chapel, as 
similar round buildings are still extant in Greenland, in the vicinity of old 
churches. It is to be hoped that the Americans will not fail to make the ne- 
cessary researches on the spot.” The Society intend to publish an Atlas of the 
Discoveries and Colonies of the ancient Scandinavians. Two maps, A General 
Map of the Discoveries of the Northmen in the Arctic Regions and in America 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century, and A Map of Vinland from accounts 
in Northern Manuscripts, both by Rafn, have been appended to the Supple- 
ment above-mentioned, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Bagster and Sons intend publishing a Complete Polyglot Bible, 
embracing all such Languages of the Holy Scriptures (whether entire or frag- 
mentary), with such Critical Addenda, and such Grammatical and other Appa- 
ratus, as may be considered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most perfect 
description; including all that is valuable in the four celebrated editions—The 
Complutensian Polyglot, produced under the patronage and at the expense of 
Cardinal Ximenes, in six volumes folio, 1514-7; The Antwerp Polyglot at the 
charge of Philip II. of Spain, eight volumes folio, 1569-72; The Paris Polyglot, 
by Le Jaye, in ten volumes folio, 1645; and the London Polyglot of Brian Wal- 
ton, published by subscription, in six volumes folio, 1653-7. 

Nearly two centuries have passed since Bishop Walton finished his great 
work, be this long period, much that will add to the value and interest of a 
Polyglot Bible has been brought to light by the researches of scholars at home 
and abroad; and from the liberal readiness with which the general erudition 
of the present day is spent in the public service, many advantages may now be 
secured which were unknown or inaccessible to the learned Editors of that and 
earlier works, and seem to distinguish the present as an auspicious and fitting 
time for the arduous undertaking above alluded to, 


“The English Hexapla,” from the same publisher, is nearly ready, and the 
“ Biblia Polyglotta Ecclesiz,” is preparing for publication, under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Frederick Iliff, D.D. : 

One of the most interesting and instructive Exhibitions that have ever visited 
London is Mr. Catuin’s Exhibition of the Red Indian or North American 
Museum, now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall. 


Mr. Cattin bas been traversing the vast wildernesses and prairies of North 
America, in the British, American, and Mexican territories, during the last eight 
years, with the view of reaching all the tribes of those remote regions, and with 
the hope of producing a more complete and just history of their manners and 
customs than has yet been published. He was led into this arduous and pe- 
rilous pursuit from a full conviction that these very numerous and interesting 
branches of the human family are rapidly making their exit from the earth ; 
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that they are passing under the sod at the approach of cultivating man; that 
(to use their own very beautiful phrase), ‘‘ they are all going to the shades of 
their fathers, towards the setting sun ;” that their race is soon to be extinguished, 
and their deeds and their history to be heralded to future ages only by their ene- 
mies, (“pale faces,”) who have dispossessed them, and are ploughing the fields 
over their dead bodies. 


During the eight years of his travels and researches he was et.abled to visit 
forty-eight different tribes (the greater part of whom were found living in their 
primitive state), consisting of 400,000 souls. Being professionally an artist, he 
took his canvass and brushes with him to the remotest tribes, by which means 
he has supplied himself with many curious and valuable illustrations for the 
work; and has returned with 500 paintings in oil, made in every instance by 
his own hand, from nature; 300 of which are portraits of chiefs, warriors, &c. 
of the different tribes, and the most of them at full length, armed and costumed 
in their primitive style; and the remaining 200 consist of groups of their dances, 
ball-plays, and other ‘games, landscapes of the country, views of their villages, 
buffalo-hunts, religious ceremonies, &c. containing more than 3000 figures. 


Mr. Catlin has nearly ready for publication in two volumes royal octavo, his 
Manners, Customs and Condition of the North American Indians, with 400 Illus- 
trations of their Manners, Customs, Costumes, &c., Etched and Outlined from 
his Original Paintings now Exhibiting in London. The work will be delivered 
to subscibers only. 


Screntiric InteLticence.—The principal inventions and discoveries in 
science which have attracted attention in England during the last three months 
consist,—1ist, of the discovery of an enormous destructive power capable of 
instantly shattering to fragments any vessel against which it may be discharged ; 
the Government intend securing the secret of the composition of this extra- 
ordinary power. 

2nd,—The successful application of the electro-magnetic power to printing. 
The machine is very ingenious, and exhibits the extraordinary power of di- 
recting the typographical process at a great distance from where it is actually 
performed. 

$rd,—A valuable discovery by which lithography can be effectively used for 
the purpose of transferring any lithographic drawing to china, porcelain, delf, &e. 
This discovery has been made by Mr. Day, and has been secured by patent. 
The composition he uses for the transfer has not been made known. A great 
improvement in all articles of crockery will shortly manifest itself, as one of the 
best artists of the day has been especially engaged. 

4th,—The discovery by a Belgian paper-maker that a fine white paper can 
be manufactured from asparagus ends ; and also that a paper of inferior quality 
can be manufactured from beetroot. 
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PUBLISHED ON TITE CONTINENT, 


From Aprit to June, 184], ivciusive. 


rr 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Concordantiae omnium vocum Novi Testamenti Graeci primum ab Erasmo Schmidio 
editae, curd C. Bruder. 4to, Part I. Lipsiae. 8s, 

Discours sur ’lmmortalité ; par M. Abbé Chatel. 8vo. Paris. 

Drach, P, Der Katholicismus und der Judiismus. Nebst Erliiuteruangen, mit be- 
souderer Riicksicht auf die Juden in Deutschland, von L. Baumblatt. 8vo. 3s. 
Mannheim. 

Histoire abrégée de Vancien Testament, avec celle de la vie de N.S. Jésus Christ. 
12mo. Paris. 

Histoire des preuves de l'existence de Dieu, depuis les tems les plus reculés jusqu'au 
Monologium d’Anselme de Cantorbéry ; par M. Bouchitté. 8vo. Paris. 

Hiffell, Dr., Stunden christlicher Andacht. 2 Parts. 8vo. Giessen. 

Jung, J. H. Stilling, Geschichte unsers Herrin Jesu Christi und der Grindung der 
christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. In 4 Parts. 8vo. Niirnberg. 2s. 
Klein, A., Geschichte des Christenthums in Oesterreich und Steiermark seit der Ein- 
fiihrung desselben in diese Linder bis auf gegenwiirtige Zeit. Vol. IL. 8vo. 

Vienna. 8s. 6d. 

Koster, Dr., Die christliche Glaubeuslehre des Herrn Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. 
Auf dem Standpunkte evangelischer Prediger kritisch beleuchtet. 8v0. Hanover. 
2s. 

Krummacher, F. W., Der scheinheilige Rationalismus vor dem Richterstuhle der h. 
Schrift. 8vo. Elberfeld. 5s. 

Le Nouveau Testament de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, traduit sur la Vulgate par 
Lemaistre de Sacy. Faris. ¢s. 6d. 

Maier, Dr., Israels Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft. 12mo0, Stuttgart. 1s. 

Méditations sclon la méthode de saint Ignace, sur les principaux mystéres de la trés- 
sainte Vierge et pour les fétes des suints. 12mo, Lyon. 2s. 6d. 

Meier, Dr., Der Prophet Joel, tibersetzt und erkliirt. 8vo. Tubingen, 4s. Gd. 

Mémoire sur état actuc!l de l'église greeque catholique dans le Levant, 8vo. 
Marseille. 

Officium hebdomadae sanctae secundum missale et breviarium romanam, S. Pii V. 
pontif, maximi jussu editum, Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIII. 8vo. Vienna. 
4s. Gd. 

Oosterzee, J., Disputatio theologica de Jesu, e virgine Maria nato, 8vo. Utrecht. 5s. 

Perpétuité de la foi de I'Eglise catholique sur leuchariste, par Nicole Arnaud, Vol. 1V. 
8vo:. Paris. 

Royaards, H., Compendium historiae ecclesiae christianae. Fasc, I.—Historia eccle- 
siae antiqua et media. 8vo. Utrecht. 7s. 6d. 

Stunden der Andacht zur Beforderung wahren Christenthums und hiiuslicher Gottes. 
verehrung in Dichtungen. Supplementband. 4to, Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 
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Theologische Mitarbeiten. Eine Quartalschrift, von Pelt, Mau und Dorner, Part IV. 
8vo. Kiel. 4s. 

Wilke, C., Clavis Novi Testamenti philologica, usibus scholarum et juvenum theologiae 
studiosorum accommodata. Vol. Il. 8vo. Dresdae. 4s. 6d. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, in Verbindung mit mehreren Gelehrten, vom Hug, Werk, 
v. Hirscher, Staudenmaicr und Vogel. Vol. V. 2 Parts. Freiburg. 10s, 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, STATISTICS. 


Burchardi, Dr., Lehrbuch des Rémischen Rechts. In 2 Vols. 8vo. Stuttgart. 

Cours de Droit commercial; par J. M. Pardessus. Vols, I. a III, (Price of the work 
in 6 Vols. 2/. 15s.) 8vo. Paris. 

Daniels, Dr., Handbuch der Rheinprovinzen verkiindigten Gesetze, Verordnungen 
und Regierungsbeschliisse aus der Zeit der Fremdherrschaft. Vol. VI. 8vo. 
Cologne. 18s. 

Heineccii, Jo., Antiquitatum Romanarum jurisprudentiam illustrantium syntagma, se- 
cundum ordinem institutionum Justiniani digestum, in quo multa juris romani 
atque auctorum veteram loca explicantur atque illustrantur, Ch. Haubold. 8vo. 
Frankfurt. 18s. 

Oskar, Ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten, von Oskar, Kronprinzen von Schweden. Aus 
dem Schwedischen tibersetzt von A. von Treskow und Dr, Julius. With 3 Plates. 
8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Ampére, Histoire de littérature frangaise au moyen-dge, comparée aux littérature 
étrangéres. Introduction, 8vo. Paris. 9s, 

Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen National-Literatur von der iltesten bis auf die 
neuere Zeit. Vol. XXI.—Altteutsche Schauspiele, von F. Mone. 8vo. Quedlinburg. 
6s. 6d. 

Lruce-Whyte, Histvire des langues romanes et de Icur littérature depuis leur origine 
jusqu’au 14me siécle. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. The work will consist of 3 Vols. 
lis. 6d. each. 

De la Littérature et des hommes de lettres des Etats-Unis d’Amérique ; par Eugéne 
Vail. 8vo. Paris. 9s, 

Fucks, Dr. F., Philosophische Kritiken. Zur Einleitung in das Studium der Philosophie 
von &c. PartI. 8vo. Hamburg. 2s. Gd. 

Précis d'un Cours de Philosophie élémentaire ; par Pinheiro Ferreira. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

Tredos, Philosophie de la langue frangaise, on Nouvelle doctrine littéraire. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 


Ulrici, H., Ueber Prinzip und Methode der Hegel’schen Philosophie. 8vo. Halle. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


Annalen der Physik und Chemie, von J. C. Poggendorff. Vols. LII. to LIV. 12 
Parts, with Plates, 21.7s. 8vo. Leipsig. 

Archiv fiir Anatomie, Physiologie und wissenschaftliche Medicin, in Verbindung mit 
tehreren Gelehrten, von Dr. J. Miller. For 1841. 6 Parts. 8vo. Berlin. il. 10s. 

Arnold, Dr., Tabulae anatomicae, quas ad naturam accurate descriptas in lucem edidit. 
Folio. Stuttgart. 

Atlas de Minéralogie, ou Histoire naturelle des minéraux. Composé de 40 planches. 
18mo, Paris. 

Berzelius, Jalures-Bericht tber die Fortschritte der physischen Wissenschaften. 
Part I1.—Unorganische Chemie, Mineralogie. 8vo. Tiibingen. 6s. 


Roreau, Flore du centre de la France, ou Description des plantes, etc. 2 Vols, 8vo. 
Paris, 14s. 
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Dierbach, Synopsis materiae medicae, oder Versuch einer systematischen Aufzahlung 
der gebrauchlichsten Arzncimittel. Part I. 8vo. Heidelberg. 13s. 6d. 

Duflos, A., Die chemischen Hiilfsmittel der Technik und Industrie, nach ibren Eigen- 
schaften, ihrer Anwendung, Erkennung und Prifung griindlich erértert. With 
Index in English, French, and German. Numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. Breslau. 

Elémens d’Anatomie et de Physiologie comparées; par G.P. Emile deTirade. Paris. 9s. 

Endlicher, Genera plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita, Fasc, XVIII. 
4to. Vienna. 

—— — Iconographia generum plantarum. Fasc. X. Tab, 109—125. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Subscription-price, complete, 3l. 15s. 

Engelmann, C., The Bath of Kreuznach ; or general, full, and practical Account of the 
Salt Waters of Kreuznach, Describing the Nature of the Springs, and the best 
Mode of applying them to Medical Purposes. With Plates, Heidelberg. 

Flora Germanica exsiccata, sive Herbarium normale, etc. curante L. Reichenbach. 
Sectio 1.—Phanerogamia, Centuria XX. Fol. Lipsiae, 11, ¢s. 6d. 

Gannal, Histoire des embaumemens et de la préparation des piéces d’anatomie normale, 
etc. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

Heynhold, G., Nomenclator botanicus hortensis, oder alphabetische und synonymische 
Aufzahlung der in den Garten Europa’s cultivirten Gewichse, Part III. 8vo. 
Parts III]. and IV. 7s. Dresden. 

L’Homeopathie exposée aux gens du monde, défendu et vengée ; par le docteur Hoff- 
mann. 1 Vol. 8vo. Paris. 

Hygea, Zeitschrift besonders fiir specifische Heilkunst, von Dr. L. Griesselich. Vols. 
X1V. and XV. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each Volume. Carlsruhe. 

Iconographie Végétale, ou Organisation des végétaux, illustrée au moyen de figures 
analytiques; par P. Turpin et Richard. 8vo. No.I. 3s. Complete in 15 
Numbers. Paris. 

Kastner, K. W. G., Handbuch der Pharmakochemie. 8vo. 

Lincke, J. R., Flora universalis, seu icones plantarum secundum naturam fideliter 
depictarum. Fasc.I. 8vo. Lipsiae. 

Des Maladies de I’Qil, confondues sous les noms d’amaurose, goutte sereine, etc.; par 
M.T. Drouet. 8vo. Paris. 

Marchand, R. F., Lehrbuch der Militairchemie. 8vo. Leipsig. 

Meyen, Pathologie der Pflanzen. 8vo. Berlin. 

Oken, Allgemeine Naturgeschichte fiir alle Stiinde. Nos. 82 to 90. 8vo,. Stuttgart. 
8s. 6d. 7 Vols. in 13 Parts. Subscription-price, 41, 5s. 

Précis d'Histoire naturelle ; par J. Gilbert et Martin, Vol. I. Paris. Price of the 
2 Vols. 17s. 6d. 

Recherches générales sur l’organographie, la physiologie et Porganogénie des végétaux ; 
par C. Gaudichaud, to. Paris, 11, 12s. 

Reichenbach, L., Iconographia botanica. Cent. X1V.—Icones florae germanicae. 
Cent. IV. Decas 5—10. 4to. Lipsiae. il. 5s.; coloured, ¢l. 5s. 

-——— Cent. XV.—Icones florae germanice. Cent. V. Decas 1—4. 4to. 
Lipsiae. 17s.; coloured, il. 10s. 

Spach, Histoire naturelle des végétaux. Phanérogames, Vols. I.—X. 
6s. 6d. each. 

Thierry, Des diverses méthodes opératoires pour Ja cure radicale des hernies. 8vo. 
Paris. 3s. 

Traité de lhistoire naturelle et médicale des substances employées dans la médecine 
des animaux domestiques ; suivi etc. Par Delafond et Lassaigne. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Wunderlich, Dr., Wien und Paris. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der 
gegenwartigen Heilkunde in Deutschland and Frankreich. 8vo. Stuttgart. 4s. 





8vo. Paris. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


Anna Marie, Jeanne d’Arc. 2 Vols. 8vo. Puris. 17s. 
Bibliothéque Asiatique et Africaine ; ou, Catalogue des ouvrages relatifs a l’Asie et a 


l'Afrique, qui ont paru depuis de la découverte de ’imprimerie jusqu’en 1700; 
par H. Ternaux Compans. 8vo. Paris. 14s. 
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Biographie de Marie Louise de Bourbon, Duchesse de Berri; par MM. Germain, 
Farrut, et St. Edme. 1 Vol. 4to. Paris, 

Breier, Eduard, Die Tartaren in Croatien und Dalmatien. Historisches Gemialde aus 
den Zeiten Konig Bela des Vierten, von &c. 12mo. Vienna. 6s. 

Burckhardt, Ed., Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit. Von der Stiftung der 
heiligen Allianz bis zam Tode Friedrich Wilhelms III, Part II. Leipzig. 

Bittner, G., Wanderungen durch einen Theil von Europa, Asien und Afrika in den 
Jahren 1835 bis 1840. Mit 1 xylographischen Ansicht von der Kapelle des 
heiligen Grabes. 8vo. Leipzig. 

Caska, Fr., Geographisch-statistisch-topographisches Gemiilde des Kénigreichs Dalma- 
tien, 8vo. Stuttgart. 

Cherrier, de, Histoires de la lutte des papes et des empereurs de la maison de Souabe, 
de ses causes et ses effets. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Discours sur Histoire Universelle ; par J. B. Bossuet. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 

Discours sur |’Empereur Kieng-Long, suivi des extraits de 6 volumes publiés sur 
empire de la Chine ; par M, le marquis de Fortiad’Urban. 12mo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

Douze petits chapitres a l’occasion d’une nouvelle 4 la main qu’on publie imprimée 
sous ce titre: Déclaration relative au personnage se prétendant duc de Normandie, 
fils de Louis XVI., connu sous le nom de Naundorff, résidant 4 Londres; par le 
docteur Le Cabel. 8vo. Paris. 

Kiselen, J., Geschichte des Liitzowschen Freicorps. 8vo. Halle. 4s. 6d. 

Essais sur Histoire de France; par Guizot. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 

Gervais, E., Politische Geschichte Deutschlands unter der Regierung der Kaiser Hein- 
rich V. und Lothar III. 2 Parts. 8vo. Leipzig. 

Grisebach, Reise durch Rumelicn und nach Brussa im Jahre 1839. 2 Vols. S8vo. 
Gottingen, 

Grotefend, Zur Geographie und Geschichte von Alt Italien. Part III., with Map. 
8vo. Hanover. 3s. 

Guide des Femmes de Menage; par Blissnon. 1 Vol. 18mo. Paris. 

du voyageur sur les bateaux 4 vapeur de Havre ad Paris. 18mo. Paris. 3s. 
a — Rouen a Paris. 18mo. Paris. 2s, 6d. 
en Espagne et en Portugal. 1 Vol. 18mo. Puris, 9s. 

Histoire de Dante; par M. Artaud de Monton. 1 Vol. Svo. Paris. 11s. 6d. 

d’Espagne; par St. Hilaire. Vol. V. Paris. 9s. 
de Huon de Bordeaux, duc de Guienne. 2 Parts. 8vo. Paris. 

Histoire de la marine militaire de tous les peuples, depuis l’antiquité jusqu’a nos jours ; 
par Eugéne Sue. 8vo. Paris, 6s.; 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Héros, Les, de la Vendée. 1 Vol. Svo. Puris. Zs. 6d. 

Itinéraire descriptif et historique de la Suisse, du Jura fraugais, de Baden-Baden, et de 
ia Foret Noire, etc. etc.; par Adolphe Johanne. 12mo. Paris. 12s. 

Jacob, Dissertations sur quelques points curieux de l’histoire de France et de I’histoire 
littéraire. 8vo. Paris. 8s, 6d. 

Jacques Callot, 1606 4 1637; par Mms, Elise Voiart. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 17s. 

Jeanne d’Arc, ou |’Héroine du 15e siécle, d’aprés les monumens contemporains et les 
principaux écrivains modernes; par M.Sermet. 18mo. Paris. 

Landau, G., Beschreibung des Kurfurstenthums Hessen, mit besonderer Berucksichti- 
gung der Geschichte. 8vo. Cassel. 

Méwoires secrets de 1770 & 1830; par M. le comte d’Allonville. Vols. III. and IV. 
8vo. 

Menk, F., Der Main, von seinem Ursprung bis zur Miindung, mit Stadten, Ortschaften, 
Ritterburgen und Sagen; historisch, topographisch, malerisch. In 10 Numbers. 
8vo. Mainz. No.1. 1s. 6d.; No. II. 2s. 6d.; No. III. 3s. 

Orlich, L., Geschichte der schlesischen Kriege nach Original-Quellen, Part I. 8vo. 
Berlin. 7s. 

Pawiatki Jpana Seweryna sophicy czesnica parnawshiego. Vol. III. i 1V., en un seul 
volume. 16mo. Paris. 7s, 

Papiers d’état du Cardinal de Granvelle, d’aprés les manuscrits de la bibliothéque de 
Besangon, Vol. I. 4dto. Paris. 

Pitre-Chevalier, Etudes sur la Bretagne, Michel Columb, le tailleur images, 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris, 17s. 
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Pussart, Handbuch fiir Reisende in Schweden, nebst Beschreibung der Stadte, Ge- 
sundbrunnen, Bergwerke und Merkwirdigkeiten, nebst einem ausfubrlichen 
Wegweiser. 8vo. Pforsheim. &s. 6d. 

Proces des Tewpliers, publié par M. Michelet. Vol. I. 4to. Paris. 

Recucil de documents ct mémoires originaux sur l’histoire des professions espagnoles 
dans l’Amérique, publiés par Ternaux-Compans. 8vo. Paris. 11s. 6d. 

Schaubach, A., Handbuch fiir Reisende durch die deutschen Alpeniinder. 8vo., with 
Map. Jena. 

Strahlheim, E., Allgemeine Geschichte der jiingst verflossenen funfzig Jahre von 1789 
bis 1810. In 4 Vols. of 4 Parts, with Plates. 8vo. Pforzheim. 2s. each Part. 

——-— C., Das Weittheater, oder die allgemeine Weltgeschichte von der Schopfung 
bis zum Jahr 1840, in fiinf Abtheilungen, bearbeitet von &c. 240 Steel En- 
gravings, and 300 Portraits. Vol. VI. 8vo.. Frankfurt. 11. 10s. 

Tissot, Précis d’histoire universelle. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 

Vauvilliers, Mlle , Histuire de Blanche de Castille, reine des Frangais, deux fois 
régente. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 6d. 

Vies des Daines galantes ; par le seigneur de Brantéme. Nouvelle édition, revue et 
corrigée sur !’édition de 1740, avec des remarques historiques et critiques. 12mo, 
Paris. 4s. 

Voyage autour du Monde sur la frégate la Vénus, pendant les années 1836—1859 ; 

publié par ordre du roi, par Du Petit-Thouars, Vol. 1]. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 






ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Archévlogie Chrétienne, ou Précis de l'histoire des monumens religieux du moyen- 
Age ; par M. PAbbé J. J. Bourassé. 8vo. Tours. 3s. 60. 

Bulletin monumental, ou Collection de mémoires et de renseignemens pour servir 4 une 
statistique des monumens de la France, classés chronologiquement; par M. de 
Caumont. Vol. VI. 8vo. Cuen. 17s. 

Collection d’antiquités égy ptiennes, grecques et romaincs, d’objets d’ait du 15e siécle, 
meubles et détails de Ja vie civile et militaire?des Chinois, réunis et classés par 
ordre de tems et de lieux, avec les décors intérieurs particulicrs 4 chaque pays ; 
par Panckoucke. 8vo. Paris. 

Description de l’Hotel Royal des Invalides, 1 Vol. 12mo. Paris. 

Leconte, Clix de monuments du moyen-ige, érigés en France dans les 12me, 15me, 
14me ect 15me siécles. Etudes d’architecture dite gothique. Notre-Dame de 
Paris, recueil contenant etc. The work will contain 60 or 70 Plates. Fol. Paris. 
Nos, 1 and 2. 7s. each. 

Paris Moderne, ou Choix de Maisons construites dans les nouveaux quartiers de la 
Capitale; par A. Normand. Part Il, No. XX. Paris. 2s. 6d. 

Réglement pour l’académie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres. 18mo. Puris. 9s. 

Vasari, Vie des peintres, sculpteurs et architectes ; traduites par Leclanché. Vols, I. 

to VJ. Will be completed in 10 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 7s. cach Volume. 


BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, &c. &c. 


Alfieri, Tragedie scelte, con notizie interno all’ Alfieri tolte dalla vita scritta da esso da 
A. Ronna. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Ballanche, Antigone. L’homme sans nom. 18mo. Paris, 4s. 

O Bandolciro dos Appenninos, ou Aventuras memoraveis do famosa diabo Sacripanti. 
18mo. Paris. 

Beaumarchais, Théatre, précédé d’une Notice etc.; par Auger. 18mo. Paris. 7s. 

Bensen, H. W., Die letzten Ritter in Siiddeutschland, ein Cyklus historischer Novellen. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Erlangen, 

Corradini, Chants au Danube. Puésies. 18mo, Puris.~ 5s, 

Curé de Village ; par H. de Balzac. 2 Vols. 8vo. Puris, 17s. 

Dellarosa, L., Mahomed der Eroberer; oder, Die Todtenbriicke in Konstantinopel. 

Svo. Vienna. 3s. 6d. 
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Discussions critiques et pensées diverses sur la Religion et la Philosophie; par F. 
Lamennais. 1 Vol. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

La divine comédie, de Dante Alighieri. Traduction nouvelle, par A. Brizeux. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. 

L’Ecole de I’Enfance, ou Je Chemin de Bonheur; par M. Marchal. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Paris. 

Les Enfans peints par eux-mémes, types, caractéres et portraits de jeunes filles. 
ire Livraison. 8vo. Paris. To be completed in 56 Numbers. © 11. 

—_— et ceuvres diverses de J. la Fontaine, avec des notes par Walkenaer. 12mo. 

Paris, 5s. 

Les Fleurs de la Poesie Francaise ; par M. l’Abbé Rabion. 1Vol. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Le Foyer de l’Opera, meeurs fashionables, etc. Vols. V.and VI. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 

Frauen-Spiegel. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Frauen, von Louise Marezoll. 1841. Vol. I. 
8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 

Harmonies sociales et poétiques; par Mmes Lesguillon, Deshordes Valmore, MM. de 
Lawmartine, Leflaguais, Léon Magnier, etc. etc. ; recueillies et publiées au bénéfice 
des victimes de l’inondation de 1840. 16mo. Lyons. 

Jean Joret, poéte normand du 15e siécle, escripteur des rois Charles VII., Louis XI. 
et Charles VIII.; par Luthereau, 8vo. Paris. 5s. 6d. 

Jung’s, J. H., genannt Stilling, siimmtliche Werke. Neue vollstandige Ausgabe. 
Vol. I. contains Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte. 8vo, Stuttgart. 4s. 6d. 

M. Lamennais réfuté par lui-méme, a Voccasion de son ouvrage intitulé Esquisse 
d’une Philosophie. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

Laviron, Le Salon de 1841. 1re Livr. 8vo. In 24 Numbers. Paris, 14s. 

Lessing’s simmtliche Schriften. Pocket Edition in about 20 Vols. 18mo. Berlin. 
Subscription-price, 2s. each Vol. 

Marmier, Souvenirs de voyages et traditions populaires. France, Allemagne, Suéde, 
Finlande. 12mo. Paris. 4s. 

Mathilde, Mémoire d’une jeune femme ; par Eugéne Sue. 2 Vols. inone. Paris. 
17s, 6d. 

Modéles de Littérature frangaise, ou Choix de morceaux en prose et en vers, tirés des 
meilleurs écrivains depuis le 16e siécle jusqu’a nos jours, etc. ; pat M. Chapsal. 
2 Vols. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Narbonne Pelet, de, Comtesse, Les boules de neige. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Opere Scelte di Pietro Metastasio, pubblicate da A. Buttura. 3 Vols. in one. 32mo. 
Paris. 5s. 

Poesia scelte di Silvio Pellico da Saluzzo. 32mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Pourret de Gauts, Le commandeur d’Argental; épisode du seiziéme siécle. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

Requéte poétique 4 M. A. de Lamartine, adressée le 19 février 1841; par J. Petit- 
Senn, de Genéve. 8vo. Paris. 

Rime scelte di Baldacchini, Borghi, della Valle, Ricci, Romani. 32mo. Paris. 
3s. 6d. 

Rime scelte di Carrer, Vittorelli, Berchet, etc. 32mo. Paris. Ss. 6d. 

Sammlung orientalischer Mirchen, Erzablungen und Fabeln, von Dr. Brockhaus. Aus 
dem Sanskrit ubersetzt. Vols. I. and Il. 1i2mo. Leipzig. 

Schiller, Gedichte. 2 Vols. 18mo. Stuttgart. 10s. 

Slovenske Pésmi, krajnskiga naréda. Pervi svésik. V Ljubljani. 12mo. 2s. 

Stolle, F., Die deutschen Pikwikier. Ein komisher Roman. 3 Vols. 8vo. Leipsig. 

Toepfer, Nouvelles Genevoises. 12mo. Paris, 4s. 

a physique, intellectueile et morale par Rey et Barré. Vol. I. 8vo. 

aris, 7s. 

Vander-Burch, Les enfans de Paris. L’armoire de fer. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 

Vice et Virtue, sagesse et inconduite, histoires morales; par J. F. A. Dumouchel. 
1 Vol. 12mo. Paris. 

Victor, ou l’Enfant de la Forét; par M. Ducray-Duminil. 3 Vols. inone. 18mo. 
Paris. 


Villeneuve-Bargemont, de, Le livre des affligés, ou Douleurs et Consolations. 2 Vols. 
18mo. Paris. 8s. : 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


Basilicorum libri LX. Post Annibalis Fabrott curas ope cod. mss. a G. Heimbachio 
aliisque collaterum integriores cum scholiis edidit, ed. Heimbach. Vol. Il. 
Lib. XIII.—XXIII. continens, 4to, Lipsiae. 7s. Vols. I. and II. 

Beer, Inscriptiones veteres litteris et lingua hucusque incognitis ad montem Sinai 
magno numero servatae quas Pocock, Niebuhr, Montagu, Coutelle, Seetzen, 
Burckhardt, de Laborde, Grey aliique descripserunt. Explicavit etc. Fase. I. 
4to. Lipsiae. 9s. 

Bibliotheca Graeca virorum doctorum opera recognita et commentariis instructa, 
curantibus F, Jacobs et V. Rost. A. Poetarum Vol. XII. continens Euripidis 
tragoediarum Vol. II. ed. Pflugk. 8vo. Gothae. 3s. 

D7 WDD, Das Buch Kusari, des Jehuda ha-Levi, nach dem hebriischen Texte 
des Jehuda Ibn-Tibbon herausgegeben, ubersetzt und mit Kommentar, von Jolo- 
wicz und Cassel. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 

Dictionnaire complet d’Homére et des Homérides; par Thiel. ire Livr. 8vo. Paris. 
15s. complete. 

Dictionnaire classique de l’antiquité, sacrée et profane, etc.; par M. N. Bouillet. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. 

— de Poche, ou nouveau vocabulaire portatif Frang.-Allemand et Allemand- 
Frang. 1 Vol. 16mo. Paris. 

Etudes sur le Timée de Platon; par H. Martin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 6d. 

Euripides Iphigenia in Aulis. Mit Commentar von C. G. Firnhaber, 8vo. Leipzig. 
6s 





Grammaire Egyptienne ; par Champollion le Jeune. Srd and last Part. Folio. Paris. 
1l. 7s. 6d. 

Hebenstreit, W., Etymologisch-kritisches Worterbuch der iisthetischen Kunstsprache. 
8vo. Vienna. 

Histoire littéraire, philologique et bibliographique des patois; par Pierquin de 
Gembloux. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

Keller, F., Semestria ad M. Tullium Ciceronem. Liber I. 8vo. Zurich. 

Krause, Dr., EAAHNIKA, oder Institute, Sitten und Briuche des alten Hellas, mit be- 
sonderer Riicksicht auf Kunstarchiologie, ister Theil, 2 Vols. with 183 Figures. 
8vo. Leipzig. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Ocskovszky, J., Der praktische Ungar, oder Worterbuch, welches hauptsichlich die 
zum taglichen Gebrauch nothigen Worter enthalt. 2nd improved and enlarged 
Edition. 8vo. Tirnau. 2s. 

(Euvres complétes de Cicéron. De la Divination, traduction nouvelle, par M. de 
Golbery. Du Destin, traduction nouvelle, par M. J. Mangeart. Vol. XXXI. 
8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Otto, Dr., Kleines Worterbuch der franzésischen Stammworter nach ihrer lJateinischen 
Etymologie. 12mo. Karlsruhe. 2s, 6d. 

Pape, Wilh., Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, nebst einer Uebersicht uber 
die Bildung der Personennamen. PartI. 8vo. Brunswick. 

Petermann, Jul., Porta linguarum orientalium, sive elementa linguarum syriacae, chal- 
daicae, arabicae, samaritanae, aethiopicae, armenicae, etc. studiis academicis 
accommodata. Edidit etc. Pars 11.— Lingua chaldaica. 18mo. Berlin. 
4s. 6d. 

Pierquin de Gembloux, Histoire littéraire, philologique et bibliographique des patois, 
8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Plutarchi vita Solonis. Recognovit et commentariis suis illustravit Westermann, 
12mo. Brunswick. 2s. 

Rinck, G., Prolegomena ad Aemilium Probum de vero auctore vitarum excellentium 
ducum.exterarum gentium. 8vo. Basil. 4s. 

Roquette, Nouveau dictionnaire portugais-frangais. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 6d. 

Rosenthal, L., Englische und deutsche Dialoge, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
eleganteren Conversations-Sprache. 8vo. Hanover. 4s. 6d. 

Ruperti, G., Handbuch der rémischen Alterthiimer, Part I, 8vo. Hanover, 15s. 
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Schmaler, J. E., Maly Sserb aby Serske a Njemske Rosmlowenja a. t. d. spisane wot 
J. E.Ssmolerja. Wendisch Deutsche Gespriiche, nebst einem wendisch-deutschen 
und deutsch-wendischen Worterbuche. 8vo. Bautzen. 5s. 

Wocher, Max, Allgemeine Phonologie, oder natiirliche Grammatik der menschlichen 
Sprache. Mit specieller Anwendung auf das Hebriische, Griechische, Lateini- 
sche, Italienische, Franzdsische, Englische, Deutsche, und die resp. alten und 
neuen Mundarten. 8vo. Stuttgart. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Carmagnola, opéra en deux actes, paroles de M. E, Scribe, musique de M. Ambroise 
Thomas. 8vo. Paris. 

Comédies d’Aristophane, traduites par M. Artaud. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 

Conseiller-Rapporteur, comédie en trois actes, par C. Delavigne. 8vo. 4s. 

Drieberg, F., Die griechische Musik auf ihre Grundgesetze zurickgefubrt. 4to. 
Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Georges le Paysan, drame en trois actes; par E. Gouin. 8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Grosses Instrumental- und Vocal-Concert. Eine musikalische Anthologie, von Ernst 
Ortlepp. Vols. I. and II. 16mo, Stuttgart. 2s. 6d. 

Held, W., Liebe. Tragédie in 5 Acts. i6mo. Erfurt. 

Le Maitre d’Ecole, vaudeville en un acte; par MM. Lockroy et Anicet-Bourgeois. 
8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Mémoire sur Hucbald et sur ses traités de Musique; par E. de Coussemaker, 4to. 
Paris. 17s.; pap. velin, 11. 18s. 6d. 

La Mort de Mirabeau, drame en cing actes et en vers; par l’auteur de la Mort de 
Danton. 8vo. Lyons. 

Le Neveu du Mercier, comédie en trois actes. Paris. 1s. 

Le Perruquier de |’Empereur, drame en cing actes; par Dupeuty et Maillan, 8vo. 
Paris. 1s. 

Modarra, a tragedy in 5 Acts, Paris. 

Pontécoulant, de, Histoire des instrumens de musique, d’aprés les anciens écrivians etc. 
No. I. 8vo. Paris. This work will form 2 Vols. each of 16 Numbers. 

Scéne Lyrique. La Fin du monde, épisode d’un poéme musical inédit, musique de 
M. de Bombes. 4to. Pauris. 

Zacharie, drame en cing actes et en prose; par M. Rosier, 8vo. Paris, 1s. 

Zeitschrift far Deutschlands Musik-Vereine und Dilettanten. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Kunstgelehrten, Kunstlern und Dilettanten, von Gassner. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 
Carlsruhe. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Almanach a l’usage des Israélites, pour l'année du monde 5602, avec les mois et 
jours correspondans du calendrier commun 1841-1842. 16mo. Paris. 

Annales du Parlement Frangais, session de 1840. Vol. II. 8vo. Paris. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Apergu historique, politique et statistique sur l’organisation militaire de la Prusse 
comparée avec l’organisation militaire de la France; par N. J. Frantz. 8vo. 
Paris. 3s. 

Archives des Decouvertes et des Inventions nouvelles faites dans les sciences, etc., 
pendant l’année 1839. 1 Vol. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Aulagnier, Etudes pratique sur Ja navigation du centre de lest et du nord de la 
France, et des principales voies navigables de la Belgique. 4to. Paris. 17s. 

L’ Australie, considérée sous le rapport des avantages qu’elle offre au commerce 
frangais et a |’émigrant de toutes les nations, 4to. Paris. 1s. 

Bericht an Se. Majestat den Kaiser von Russland iiber das Ministerium des Offent- 
lichen Unterrichts. 12mo. Hamburg. 2s. 6d. 

Calandrier des Courses de Chevaux, ou Racing Calendar Frangais pour l’année 1840 ; 
par Thomas Bryon, 1 Vol. 12mo, Paris, 12s, 
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Conversations-Lexicon det Gegenwart. Weiss bis Zunftwesen. Part XXXV. 
1s. 6d.; fine paper, 2s. 6d. 

Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift. No. XIV. for July. 8vo. Stuttgart. 8s. 

Dufayel, Physiologie de l'amour, 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

Du Gouvernement représentatif en France et en Angleterre; par M. de Carné. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

Hoffmann, W., Darstellung der Sklaverei, mit Riicksicht auf die Geschichte derselben 
und auf die Emancipation. 8vo. Heidelberg. 

Mémoires de l’académie impériale des sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg. 6me Série.— 
Sciences mathématiques, physiques et naturelles, Vol. VI. Part II. Sciences 
naturelles, Vol. IV. Folio. St. Petersburg. 

Mémoires de la société des sciences et des lettres de la ville de Blois. Vol. III. 8vo. 
Blois. 

De Ja misére des classes laborieuses en Angleterre et en France; de la nature de la 
misére, de son existence, de ses effets, de ses causes, et de l’insuffisance des 
remédes qu’on lui 4 opposés jusqu’ici; par E. Buret. 2 Vols, in one. 8vo. 
Paris. 17s. 6d, 

La noblesse ancienne et la noblesse d’a présent; par le Comte de Zeller. 8vo, Paris. 
9s. 

Preusker, K., Ueber Jugendbildung zumal hiusliche Erziehung. 5 Parts. 8vo. 
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A. 


Alexander the Great, Edrisi’s story of the 
destruction of a dragon by, 282. 

Alfieri, character of his writings, and 
their effects, 7. 

Anleitung zur Kupferstichkunde, by Adam 
Bartsch, 74. 

Apergu général sur Egypte, par A. B. 
Clot-Bey, 362—the author practises 
as a physician in Egypt, 363—works 
hitherto published on Egypt, 364— 
rains, geological structure, of Egypt, 
366—treatment by Europeans of their 
slaves, 367—Egyptian servants, 368— 
superstitious ideas, 369—anecdote of 
Mehemet Ali and a female magician, 
370—literature of the Arab race, 371 
—anecdote of a French lady carried 
off by the chief of a Bedouin tribe, 
372—dislike and contempt of the 
Turks for the Europeans, 374—arro- 
gance of the Mamalukes, 375—Euro- 
pean adventurers and project dealers, 
376—civilization in the East, 378— 
character and objects of Mehemet Ali, 
379—parallel between him and Peter 
the Gregt, 581—administration, finan- 
cial and executive, 383—fellahs in 
Egypt, 385— population of Egypt, 
386—navy, schools and manufactures, 
387—diet and maladies, 388—extract 
from Volney on state of Egypt in his 
time, 391— present security for life and 
property, ib. 

Arabs, inconsistency of their intellectual 
attainments, 265 — disadvantage of 
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their imitation of the Greeks, 266— 
unsafe authority of their geography, 
267—their division of the globe into 
climates, 268—their knowledge of the 
countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
and ignorance of more northern ones, 
269—extracts from Edrisi’s work on 
their geography, 271—their literature 
and romances, 371. 

Archivio Storico Italiano, ossia Raccolta 
di Opere e Documenti finora inediti 
e divenuti rarissimi, riguardante la Sto- 
ria d’Italia, compilata da una Societa 
di Amici e Cultori della Medesima. 
(Italian Historical Archives, or Collec- 
tion of Works and Documents at pre- 
sent unpublished or scarce, in relation ° 
to Italian History; compiled by a So- 
ciety of Friends and Students of the 
same), 450. 


B. 


Balzac, his profligate works, 140, 


Bancroft (George), History of the United 


States, 327. 

Berbers of Africa, some account of, 267, 
275. 

Berengario (Augusto), e Cecilia di Baone, 
Tragedie di Carlo Marenco da Ceva, 
1. 

Bermudes (D. Cean), quotation from 
Diccionario dellas Bellas Artes, 80. 
Bettina von Arnim, the heroine of Goethe’s 
correspondence with a child, 202—her 

correspondence with Goethe, 205, 
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Briano, his tragedy of Pier delle Vigne, 
34. 

Britanny, how little known to the English 
in general, 142—notices of her bistory, 
144, 146—composition of the language, 
154—specimen of the poetry in the 
sixteenth century, 156—extract from, 
with translation, 157—her monuments 
of antiquity, the Roche aux Fées, 158 
—remaikable remains in Department 
of Morbihan, ib.—Mr. Deane’s account 
of the stones of Carnac, 160—different 
opinions of their origin and design, 
161. 

Burns, singular passage in one of his let- 
ters: respecting his predilection for 
blackguards, 63. 


Cc. 


Callot, anecdote of his patriotism, 76. 
Caraites, Jewish sect supposed to be a 
remnant of the primitive Jews, 257. 
Carnac, account of the stones of, in Bri- 
tanny, 160—various hypotheses as to 

their origin and design, 161. 

Catherine II., of Russia, her character 
and internal policy, 44—nature of her 
laws, ib.—her policy with respect to 
Turkey, 46—and Poland, 48—her 
share in the deposition of Peter the 
Third, 50—treatment of her son Paul, 
52—her personal appearance, 53—state 
of her court, ib.—benefit of her reign to 
Russia, 56. 

Celtic and Cymraig dialects, account of, 
154. 

Ceremonies, Rites, and Customs of the 
Jews, by Hyman Isaacs, a converted 
Jew, 241. 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, character 
of, 310. 

Chichagoff (Admiral), inedited memoirs 
of, 38. 

China, Edrisi’s account of the manner of 
administering justice, 277. 

Clot-Bey, Apergu général sur l’Egypte, 
362. 

Colonization, benefit of, to modern states, 
299. 

Cortez. [Vide Cruautés horribles des Con- 
quérants du Mexique.] 
Crevelli (Professor), his 
oriental blades, 179. 
Cruautés horribles des Congquérants du 

Mexique et des Indiens qui les aiderent 
a soumettre cet Empire a la Couronne 
d’Espagne. Mémoire de Don Fer- 
nando d’Alva Istlilxochitel, Supplé- 


imitation of 
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ment alHistoire du Pére Sahagun; 
publié et dedié au gouvernement su- 
préme de la Conféderation Mexicaine. 
Par Charles Marie de Bustamente, 
102—notice upon Ixtlilxochitel, 103— 
occupation of Mexico by Cortez, 104 
—insurrection of the Mexicans upon 
his temporary absence, 105—he with- 
draws his troops at night from Mexico, 
106—returns and invests the town, 
107—number of his Spaniards and 
allies, 108—storms part of the town, 
109—carries the remaining quarters of 
the town with dreadful slaughter, 111— 
his barbarous treatment of the emperor, 
112—and of his other prisoners, 113— 
ceremony of baptizing the natives, 114 
—expedition of Cortez into the inte- 
rior, 114—his systematic cruelty to the 
individuals of the Mexican dynasty, 
116. 


D. 


De Pradt, criticism on, by Rahel, 73. 

De Stael (Madame), Rahel’s criticism 
upon, 71. 

Die Christliche Glaubenslehre in ihrer Ge- 
schichtlichen Entwickelung, und im 
Kampfe mit der modernen Wissen- 
schaft dargestellt, von Dr. David Fried- 
rich Strauss. (The Christian Doctrines 
illustrated in their Historical Develop- 
ment, and in opposition with modern 
Science, by Dr. D, F. Strauss), 394— 
singular arrangement of the heads of 
his subject, 395—injurious attempt to 
disprove the Mosaic account of the 
creation, 397—Newton’s notion of the 
creation, $99—extracts from Strauss 
upon the incorporation of matter and 
God, 401—review of his chapter upon 
the Reason and Aim of the Creation, 
403 — arguments of Schelling and 
Bohme, 405—God and All proved not 
to be equal ideas, 407—Strauss’s rea- 
soning upon angels, 410—upon the 
first created pair, 412—the Autoch- 
thonic theory of the author, 415—re- 
futed, 415. 

Die Giinderode, Zwey Thejle. 
derode, two volumes), 205. 
Drama, state of, and works illustrative of, 
in Italy, 3—decline of, in England and 

Germany, 37. 

Du Catholicisme, du Protestantisme, et de 
la Philosophie en France, par Fran- 
cisque Bouvet, en réponse 4 M. Guizot, 

184—difference of the three Christian 

communions, Greek, Roman, and Pro- 


(Gun- 








testant, 184—state ofthe Greek Church, 
185—extent to which the infallibility 
of a church can be carried, 186—anec- 
dote of a controversy between a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic divine 
upon the authority of the Roman 
Charch, 187— tendency of the mea- 
sures of the Oxford Tract men, 188— 
anecdote concerning their practices, 
ib.—their ill-judged depreciation of 
Luther, 189-—Carlyle’s description of 
Luther’s controversy with Tetzel, 190— 
of his burning the Papal Bull at Wit- 
tenberg, 191—of his proceeding to the 
Diet at Worms, ib.—injudicious system 
of building too rapidly self-supporting 
churches,193—extension of episcopacy 
through the British dominions, 194— 
growing power of the true Cliurch, 195 
—improbability of the revival of the 
Papal power, 196—character and influ- 
ence of Romanism, 198. 
Dumas (Alexandre), dramas of, 135. 


E. 


Edrisi, geography of the Arabs trans- 
lated, 265—extracts from, 271—his 
description of Africa, 274. [Vide 
Geographie d’ Edrisi.] 

Education, importance and influence of, 
298—necessity of a sound and moral 
system of, 305. 

Egypt. [Vide Apercu Géneral sur 
U Egypte. | 

Egyptians, ancient, their probable know- 
ledge of steam, chemistry and anatomy, 
165. 

Engraving, by etching and the burin, as 
practised in Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, 75—artists 
of Flanders, ib.—French school of 
etching, 78—Spanish engravers, 80— 
English masters in engraving, 8i— 
method of engraving termed opus mal- 
Jei, 86—invention and process of mez- 
zotinto, ib.—masters in, 88—introduc- 
tion of, into England, ib—chalk en- 
graving, 90—process of aquatinta en- 
graving, 91 introduced into England 
by Paul Sandby, 92—invention of li- 
thograplly by Senefelder, 94—process 
of, 95—modern masters of engraving, 
97—fac-simile views from the Daguer- 
réotype, 98—probable effects of upon 

art, 100—agrography, or relief en- 
graving, 101. 
Excursions Daguerriennes, Collection de 
50 Planches représentant les Vues et 
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les Monumens les plus remarquables du 
Globe, 74. 


Exposition de Paris, state of under Na- 


poleon and the Bourbons, 169—en- 
gines exhibited in 1839..172. 


F. 


Ferrara (Andrew), composition of his 


blades, 180. 


France, state of religious feeling in, 420— 


her unchristian conduct in Africa, 421 
—supposed personal dislike of Lord 
Palmerston to France, 422—unpopu- 
larity of the Whig cabinet in France, 
424—duty of France and the European 
sovereigns to concur in the formation of 
a firm government in Spain, 426—rela- 
tive situation of France and England 
with respect to Spain, 428—French 
aggression in Algiers, 429—English 
vilified to the Spaniards by the French, 
430—security afforded by the acces- 
sion to office of M. Guizot, 451—ob- 
lique policy necessary to French states- 
men in dealing with their nation, 452— 
character of the partisans of Louis Phi- 
lip, 434—his conduct in the affair 
of the heritage of the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 435—his moral influence upon 
the French nation, 457—small worth 
of the security arising from his per- 
sonal existence, 438 — situation of 
France with regard to the European 
powers upon points of Eastern policy, 
441. 

Frankists, modern Jewish sect founded by 
Jacob Frank, 257. 

French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, 119—character of Rousseau, 
120. 


G. 


Gaelic dialect, difference between the 
Irish and Scotch, 155. 

Galerie von Bildnissen aus Rahel’s Umgang 
und Briefwechsel, herausgegeben von 
K. A. Varnhagen von Ense, 57. 

Geographie d’Edrisi, traduite de ! Arabe 
en Francais d’aprés deux Manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque du Roi, et accom- 
pagnée de Notes, par M. Amedée 
Jaubert. Recueil de Voyages et de 
Mémoires publié par la Société de 
Géographie, 265—extracts from, 271 — 
description of Africa, 274—of the 
source of the Nile, 276—manner of 
administering justice in China, 277— 
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description of the idol of Moultan, 
278—account of the invasion of Egypt 
by a Frank king, 279—specimen of 

drisi’s geography of England, ib.— 
account of phenomena of the sea, 280 
—story of the destruction of a dragon 
by Alexander the Great, 282—extra- 
ordinary animals in the seas of China 
and India, ib. 

Goethe, memoirs of, by Dr. Reimer, 200 
—his present reputation in Germany, 
20i—his disinterested character, 204. 

Goldoni, character of his comedies, 5. 

Greeks, ancient, their industry questioned 
by M. Jobard, 163—modern inven- 
tions unknown to them, 164— their 
knowledge of steam, balloons, and the 
compass, ib, 

i} Guida dell’ Educatore e Letture per i 

fanciulli, fogliomensuale compilato da 

Raffaello Lambruschini, 297—compo- 

sition of, and writers that contribute 

to, 326. 
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Hassids, a Jewish sect founded in Poland 
by Rabbi Israel Bashlem, 255—their 
modern state, doctrines and mode of 
worship, 256. 

Histoire des Rois et des Ducs de Bretagne, 
par M. de Roujoux, 142—their inde- 
pendence of the French, 145—union 
entered into with the French in the 
reign of Clovis, ib.—dissensions be- 
tween the sons of Hoel in the sixth 
century, 144—growing power of the 
churchmen in the thirteenth century, 
145—Duke of Britanny excommuni- 

cated and forced to yield to prelatic 

\ supremacy, ib.—dukedom passes at 

the close of the fourteenth century into 

* the family of Jean de Montfort, 146— 

ceremony of the investiture of his son, 
John V., ib.—quarrels between Francis 
I. and his younger brother Gilles, 147 
—Gilles calumniated to the king of 
France, 148—who sends him prisoner 
to Dinau, 149—the duke causes a 
charge of treason to be brought against 
him, 150—administers poison to him, 
151—release of Gilles demanded in a 
forged letter, purporting to be from 
Henry VI. of England, 152— project to 
starve him to death frustrated by an old 
woman, 153—he is smothered by his 
keepers, ib.—remarkable death of his 
brother the duke, 154—language of 
Britanny derived from the Celtic, ib.— 
Breton ballad of the sixteenth century, 
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156—extract from, with translation, 
157—monuments of antiquity of Bri- 
tanny, Roche aux Fées, 158—remark- 
able antique remains in the department 
of Morbiban, ib.—account of the stones 
at Carnac, by Mr. Deane, 160—va- 
rious hypotheses with respect to their 
origin and design, 161. 


History and Practice of Photogenic Draw- 


ing, on the true Principles of the Da- 
guerréotype, with anew method of Dio- 
ramic Painting ; secrets purchased by 
the French government, and, by com- 
mand, published for the benefit of arts 
and manufactures by the inventor, L. 
G. Daguerre, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and member of various aca- 
demies, 74. 


History of the United States, from the Dis- 


covery of the American Contiuent, by 
George Bancroft, 327—early voyages 
to the shores of America, 328—dis- 
coveries of the French, 329—career of 
Champlain, 330 — expedition of the 
Spaniards to Florida, 331—conflict 
with the Chickasaws, 332—settlement 
founded by the French Calvinists in 
Florida, 333—Virginia colonized by 
the English, 334—charter granted by 
King James, 335—romantic adventures 
of John Smith, 336—government of 
Virginia by Lord Delaware, 357 — 
slavery in Virginia, 338—emigration of 
the Puritans, 340—their constitution 
and growing prosperity, 342—state of 
the colonies during the Commonwealth 
and at the Restoration, 344—popula- 
tion of New England, 347— Indian 
wars, ib,—disturbances in Virginia, 549 
—Quakers founded by George Fox, 
551—their principles, ib.—life of Wil- 
liam Penn, his treaty with the Algon- 
quins, 353—effect of the revolution of 
1688 upon Virginia, 355—witchcraft 
in Massachussetts, ib.—Jesuit mission- 
aries in French America, 357—Wal- 
pole’s policy with regard to the taxation 
of the colonies, 359—emigration of 
Moravians to the Savanah, 360. 

Hollar, the engraver, account of his life, 

Hugo (Victor), tendency of his works, 
134. 


I. 


Il Conde Giovanni Anguissola e Beatrice 
Tenda, Drammi di Felice Tenotti, 1. 
Industrie Frangaise. Rapports sur l’Ex- 
position de 1859, (French Manufac- 














tures. Reports on the Exhibition of 
1839,) by J. B. A. M. Jobard, 162— 
industry of the Greeks, 163—modern 
inventions unknown to them, 164— 
knowledge of the ancients in chemistry, 
anatomy, algebra, &c., 165—of elec- 
tricity, 166—impossibility of checking 
modern civilization, 167—commercial 
improvement under Colbert, 168—ex- 
positions under the Consulate and the 
Bourbons, 169—evils produced by 
large capitalists, ib.—policy of extend- 
ing the period of patents for inventions, 
170—observations of Jobard upon the 
effects and power of invention, ib.— 
dates of the laws of patents among dif- 
ferent nations, 171—review of the 
steam-engines of the Exposition, 172— 
flame engines, 173—character and in- 
ventions of Baron Seguier, 174—spin- 
ning machines, amount of flax spun in 
England and France, 175— inability of 
the French to keep our engines in re- 
pair, 176—manofacture of paper, cop- 
per and steel in France, ib,—method 
of tempering steel, 177—the tempering 
by air of Damascus blades, 179—Pro- 
fessor Crevelli’s imitation of oriental 
sabres, ib,.— Andrew Ferrara’s blades, 
180—French and Belgian mines of 
lead, ib.—zinc and boring apparatus, 
181—anticipated effects from deep ex- 
cavations of the earth, 183. 

Inedited Memoirs of Admiral Chichagoff, 
a Russian Minister of State, 58— 
unsuccessful in defending the passage 
of the Beresina against Napoleon, 
39 — character of Catherine the 
Great, 40—present internal condi- 
tion of Russia, 42—government of 
women preferable to that of men in ar- 
bitrary monarchies, 43— nature of 
Catherine’s Jaws and regulations, 44— 
poverty of the Russian language, 45— 
policy of Catherine with respect to 
Turkey, 46—and Poland, 48 — per- 
sonal qualities of the Poles and political 
disposition of that nation, 49—deposi- 
tion of Peter [II., 50—education of 
Paul, the Empress’s son, 52— personal 
appearance of Catherine, ib.—state of 
her court, 53—defect in Russian mili- 
tary system, 54—tendency of Russian 
conquests, 55—benefit to Russia of 
Catherine’s reign, 56. 

Italian Drama, present state of, 3-—co- 
medies of Goldoni, 5—different schools 
of Italian comedy, 6—character and 
effect of Alfieri’s tragedies, 7—writings 

of Manzoni, 10—chorus in the third 
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act of his “ Adelchi,” 14— literary 
feeling and style in Italy, 19—** Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” by S. Pellico, 20— 
extract from, 22—his “* Eufemio,” and 
other tragedies, 24—dramatic works of 
Niccolini, 27 —extracts from ‘‘ Gio- 
vanni da Procida,’’129—defects of “La 
Rosmonda,” and extracts from, 32— 
literary productions of Marenco and 
Briano, 34—-new style of Italian dra- 
matic works, 35—decline of the drama 
in Germany and England, 57. 


Italy, General View of its History and 


Literature in reference to its present 
State, by J. Mariotti, 450—his beauti- 
ful description of Venice, 451—of 
Florence and Rome, 452—rise of the 
power of the Church and monachism, 
453— sketch of the poets who pre- 
ceded Dante, ib.—character of Machia- 
velli, 454. 


Italy, disadvantage to her arising from 


non-emigration, 300—state of the Ita- 
lian peasant, 301—universities in Italy, 
307—attempt of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to transfer the university of 
Sienna to Pisa, 508—character of 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 310 
—students of Sardinia, 311—influence 
of the Jesuits, 313—pious exercises in 
Italian seminaries, 314—neglecied ob- 
servance of the seventh day, 315— 
purity and innocence of the inhabitants 
of many villages in the Lombard plain; 
317—Roman Catholic priests ineffici- 
ent instruments of moral instruction, 
319—schools established in the Austro- 
Ltalian provinces, 320—instruction dis- 
countenanced by the Archbishop of 
Turin, 322—and by the Pope, 324, 


J. 


Janin (Jules), ‘tales of, 136—his novel of 


“*Un Coeur pour deux Amours,” 137. 
Jews, total failure of all attempts to con- 
vert them, 241-—importance of the ad- 
hesion of all subjects in a state to one 
Church, 243— Jews in France and 
Germany, 244—state of the Jews in 
Germany, by Wolfgang Menzel, 245— 
character of the Polish Jews, 246—in- 
terior of their inns, ib.—their ordinary 
studies and intellectual recreation, 247 
—privileges granted to them in Poland 
at an early period, ib.—Gratiani’s de- 
scription of their state in the southern 
provinces of Poland, 248—massacre of 
14,000 of them by the Cossacks, 249— 
their learned establishments, ib,—their 
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condition in Russia, and repugnance to 
military service, 250—Jewish seminary 
at Warsaw, 252—the Jews of Cracow, 
ib.—origin and nature of the Talmud, 
the Mishna, and the Gemaras, ¥53— 
their occupations, and treatment of their 
women, 254— principal sects among 
them, 255—sect of the Hassids founded 


ductions of Balzac, 140—effect of the 
various works of this literature, 141. 

Lorenzino de Medici, Dramma di Giuseppe 
Revere, 1, 

Luisa Strozzi, Dramma storico in cinque 
Atti, di Giacinto Battaglia, 1. 

Luther, meritorious effects of his exer- 


by Rabbi Israel Bashlem, ib.—maxims 
of this pseudo-prophet, ib—state of 
the modern Hassids, 256—sect of the 
Caraites, 237—of the Frankists found- 


tions, 189—description of his contro- 
versy with Tetzel upon indulgences, 
190—of his burning the papal bull at 
Wittenberg, 191—of his proceeding to 
the diet at Worms, ib. 


ed lately by Jacob Frank, ib.—their 

real tenets uncertain, 258—remnant of 

the Ten Tribes supposed to be dwell- M. 

ing on the shores of the Caspian sea, 

259—their rites and practices, and ac- Machiavelli, his character drawn by Ma- 

count of the scriptures they possess, riotti, 454. 

260. Manzoni, character of his tragedies and 

Jesuits, their influence and progress in novels, 10. 
Sardinia, 313—lives and perils of their | Marenco (Carlo), tragedies by, 34. 
missionaries in French America, 357. Mehemet Ali, anecdote of, and a female 
Jury, Schwur oder Geschworengericht als magician, 370—his character and ob- 

rechtsanstalt und politisches Institut. jects, 379—comparison between him 

Die grossen Gebrechen unserer Deut- and Peter the Great, 380—security for 

schen Strafrechtspflege, und das life and property in Egypt introduced 

Schwurgericht als das eingige Mittel by him, 391. 

ihnen griindlich abzuhelfen, (TheJury Mélanges sur les Langues, Dialectes et 

considered as a legal and political In- Patois, par Bottin, 142. 

stitution, The great defects of our Memoires de Academie Celtique, 142. 

German Criminal Law, and the Jury Menzel (Wolfgang), passage of, upon the 

the only sure means of remedying Jews in Germany, 245. 

them), 209—disadvantage of the pre- Merck (Johann Heinrich), ein Denkmal 

sent German system, 210. herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf Stahr. 
(Memoir of J. D. Merck, by Dr. A. 
Stahr), 200—his talents and character, 





K. 204. 
Mexico, siege and capture of by Cortez, 
Kaunitz (Prince), anecdote of the at- 108. 


tempt of a Jew to bribe him, 250. 


Mirabeau, description of by Rahel, 62. 
Kneller, anecdote of that artist, 81. 


Mishna (The), compilation of by Rabbi 
Judah the Saint, 253. 

Moritz, Herzog und Churfiirst zu Sachsen. 

L. Eine Darstellung aus dem Zeitalter der 
Reformation, von Dr. F. A. von 
Langenn, (Maurice Duke and Elector 
of Saxony, by Dr. von Langenn), Ers- 
ter Theil, mit Moritz’ Bildness, 445— 
investigation of his character and con- 
duct on various occasions, 446, 

Moultan, Edrisi’s description of the cele- 
brated idol of, 278. 

Music at Home and Abroad, 211, 455. 


Le Storie di Jacopo Petti, 450. 

Letiure Populari, foglio settimanale, pub- 
licato a Torino, 297. 

Littérature extravagante, 130—Madame 
Sophie Gay’s Novel ‘ Un Mariage de 
l’Empire,” 131—writings of George 
Sand (Madame Dudevant), 152 — 
profligate tendency of this school, 133 
—works of Victor Hugo, 134—dramas 
of A. Dumas, 135—Paul Lacroix, or 
Bibliophile Jacob, ib.—naval novels of N. 
Eugene Sue, 156—tales of Jules Janin, 
ib.—his novel of Un Coeur pour deux 


Neapel und die Neapolitaner, oder Briefe 
Amours,” 137—profligate literary pro- 


aus Neapel in die Heimath, von Dr. 
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Karl August Mayer. (Naples and the 
Neapolitans, in a series of Letters, by 
Dr. C. A. Mayer). Erster Band— 
state of the country for travelling, and 
climate, 449—lethargic state of the 
people, 450. 

Newton, extract from a letter to Bentley 
upon the creation, 399. 

Niccolini, dramatic works of, 27—extracts 
from “Giovanni da Procida,” 29— 
from “ La Rosmonda,” 32. 


Oo. 


Cuvres completes de J. J. Rousseau, avec 
des Notes Historiques, 118. 

Cuvres de V. Hugo, 118. 

(Euvres de George Sand, 118. 

Om Straff och Straff-Anstalter, 2dra Up- 
plagan. (On Punishments and on Pri- 
sons. Second edition), 283—extracts 
from the observations on punishments, 
285—abolition of death recommended 
by Prince Oscar, 287—table of execu- 
tions in various countries, 288—corpo- 
ral punishments considered, 289 — 
comparison of the Auburn and Phila- 
delphian systems, 291—statement of 
criminals in Sweden, 291—cruel re- 
strictions in prisons, 295—benevolent 
spirit of the work, 296. 

Oxford Tract men, tendency of their mea- 
sures, 188, 192—their ill-judged depre- 
ciation of Luther, 189. 


P. 


Pulmerston (Lord), his supposed personal 
dislike to France, 423. 

Pellico (S.), extract from his tragedy of 
** Francesca da Rimini,” 22. 

Penn (Wm.), his treaty with the Algon- 
quin tribe, 353. 

Pier delle Vigne, Tragedia del Signor 
Briano, 1. 


Poles, qualities and political disposition 
of, 49. 


Q. 


Quakers, founded by Fox, their principles, 
350. 


R, 
Rahel. Ein Buch des Andenkens fur ihre 


Fremde, 57—description of her by 
Varnhagen von Ense, 58—her influence 


on German writers, 60—peculiar and 
masculine character of her mind, 61— 
her description of Mirabeau, 62—her 
hearty dislike of falsehood and humbug, 
63—her ideas of suicide and marriage, 
66—extracts from her writings, 67— 
similarity in mind between Rahel and 
Carlyle, 70—her criticism of Tieck, 
Goethe, and Madame de Staél, 72—of 
Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein,’ Schleiermacher, 
Jung Stilling, and De Pradt, 72—re- 
markable expression of her’s before 
death, 74. 

Reimer, Mittheilungen von und iber 
Goethe, aus miindlichen und schrift- 
lichen Quellen. (Communications of 
and concerning Goethe, from oral and 
written Sources ), 200—his attacks upon 
Goethe, 201. 

Revue de Paris, relations of England and 
France in the East, 422. 

Rosmonda d’ Inghilterra, Tragedia di Gio. 
Batt. Niccolini, 1. 

Rousseau, character of his mind, 121— 
his mental visions, 123—La Nouvelle 
Heloise, 124—its moral tendency, 126. 

Russia, her present internal political state, 
42—defect in the moral organization of 
her armies, 54—debasing tendency of 
her conquests, 55—state of the Jews in 
Russia, 250—her precarious tenure of 
the Trans-Caucasian provinces, 263. 

Russian language, remarkable poverty of, 


Ss. 


Saggio di Raconti, offerto ai Giovanetti 
Italiani da Pietro Thouar, 297. 

Sand (George), (Madame Dudevant), 
writings of, 132. 

Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” criticized by 
Rahel, 72. 

Schleiermacher, description of, by Rahel, 
73. 

Seguier (Baron), character and inventions 
of, 174. 

Smith (Wwm.), extraordinary adventures 
of, in the East and in America, 336. 
Stilling (Jung), character of, by Rahel, 

73. 


Strauss. [Vide Die christliche Glaubens- 
lehre.} 


Sue (Eagene), his novel of ‘‘ La Salaman- 
dre,” 136. 


T. 


Talmud, its origin and nature, 253. 
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Tavole Sinottiche e Sincrone della Storia 
Fiorentina, compilati da Alfredo Reu- 
mont. (Synoptic and Synchronous 
Tables of Florentine History), 450. 

Théorie du Judaisme, par l’Abbé Louis 
Chiarini, Professeur des Langues Ori- 
entales a I’Université de Vaisovie, 241. 

The Remnant found, or the Place of Is- 
rael’s Hiding discovered, being a Sum- 
mary of Proofs showing that the Jews 
of Daghistan on the Caspian are the 
Remnant of the Ten Tribes. The re- 
sult of personal investigation during a 
Missionary Tour of eight months in 
Georgia, by permission of the Russian 
Government, in the years 1837 and 
1838, by the Rev. Jacob Samuel, Se- 
nior Missionary to the Jews for India, 
Persia, and Arabia, and author of a 
Hebrew Sermon on the Christian Evi- 
dences, 241—fate of the Ten Tribes 
upon the destruction of their kingdom, 
289—rites and practices of the Jews 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian, 
260—account of the scriptures which 
they possess, 261—description of Da- 
ghistan, 263—precarious tenure of the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces by Russia, 
ib.—attempt of the Russians to intimi- 
date the author from penetrating into 
Daghistan, 264. 

Tieck, criticism of, by Rahel, 71 — his 
novel of “* Vittoria Accorombona,” 207 
—character and tendency of his writ- 
ings, 208. 


INDE X. 


V. 


Varnhagen von Ense, Galerie von Bildnis- 
sen, 57—his interview with and de- 
scription of Rahel, 58. 

Vier Fragen von einem Ost Preussen (Four 
Questions, by an East Prussian), Eror- 
tungen iiber die vier Fragen) Remarks 
on the four Questions), 444—prosecu- 
tion of Dr. Jacobi, ib.—demand of a 
constitution for Prussia, 445. 

Vittoria Accorombona. Ein Roman in finf 
Biichern von Ludwig Tieck. Zwey 
Bande. Zweyte Auflage, mit einem 
Anhange. (Vittoria Accorembona. A 
Romance in five Books, by Ludwig 
Tieck. Two volumes. Second Edition, 
with an Appendix), 206—analysis of 
the story, 207— character of Tieck’s 
works, 208, 

Volney, extract from, on the state of 
Egypt in his time, $91. 

Voyages, Relations et Mémoires originaux 
pour servir a |’Histoire de la Découverte 
de VAmérique, publié pour la pre- 
miére fois en Frangais, par H. Ter- 
naux-Compans, 102%, 


Ww. 
Winthrop (John, Governor of Massachus- 


setts), his fine definition of liberty, 
343. 
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